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EDITORIAL 


K. V. Ramesh, Executive Editor 


it gives us great pleasure to place the Third Volume 
of the Society’s journal in the hands of scholars and students of 
epigraphy. As was the case with the two earlier volumes the 
present one also contains learned articles from senior epigra- 
phists as well as young entrants in the field of epigraphical 
studies. Being the only non-governmental journal dedicated exclu¬ 
sively to the publication of epigraphical writings it is but 
natural that the Bharatiya Purabhilekha Patrika has been 
attracting the attention of epigraphists in India and abroad. 

It is a matter for regret that owing to the high cost of produc¬ 
tion and lack of necessary finances we have not been able 
to bring out as yet more than one issue per year. We, however, 
wish to restate our hope that the society will soon be able 
to increase the frequency of this journal's appearance and 
we only hope that concerned bodies, governmental as well as 
non-governmental, will render the financial assistance needed 
for the realisation of this hope. 

It is but befitting that "Ihis issue should be dedicated 
to the great indologist Dr D. H. Bhandarkar to comme¬ 
morate his birth centenary. This is the least the society could 
do as a mark of tribute to Dr Bhandarkar for his invaluable 

contributions. 




We thank the Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary of the Society for their willing help and cooperation. 
The Editorial Board places on record for the third time the 
Society’s debt of gratitude to M/s Geetha Book House, 
Mysore, and to Shri M. Sathyanarayana Rao, in particular, for 
agreeing to publish the third issue of the Journal. Shri Sathya¬ 
narayana Rao’s abiding interest in furthering the cause of 
epigraphy has been a source of strength to the Society. Our 
thanks are also due to the Partners, M/s Vidyasagar Printing 
and Publishing House, Mysore, for their neat execution of 
printing work in a short time. 
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(November 19, 1875 — May 30, 1950) 
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EPIGRAPHICAL STUDIES 
IN INDIA: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS* 


D. C. SIRCAR 


I am thankful to the members and the executive authorities 
of the Epigraphical Society of India ft r their kindness in electing 
me President for the present Session held at Jndore. I hope 
you will permit me on this occasion to say a few words on 
certain aspects of the study of Indian epigraphy and palaeo¬ 
graphy, of which I have been a humble student for the past 
fortysix years. 

1. BEGINNING OF THE STUDY 

The study of Indian inscriptions practically started with the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta on the 15th 
January, 1784 by the British and other European scholars, 
administrators and missionaries for an enquiry into the history 
and antiquities, arts, sciences and literatures of Asia in general 
and of India in particular. At that time, no Indian Pandit was 
able to read the ancient Brahmi and Kharoshth! writings, 
although the most learned among them could read manuscripts 
copied a few centuries earlier. The ability of such Pandits 
was often utilised by the foreign scholars who made the first 
attempts to read the inscriptions of the medieval period. 
Encouraged by such foreigners, Pandit Radhakanta Sarma read 
the three Delhi-Siwalik pillar inscriptions of Chahamana 
Vigraharaja IV, one of which is dated in Vikrama Samvat 1220 
(1184 a.d.) in 1785. This one and the other articles referred 
to below were published mostly earlier in the Asiatic Researches 
and then in its successor, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

There is evidence to show that the Pandits could not read 
the Brahmi edicts of A£oka (third century b.c.) even as early 


* Presidential Address delivered at the Second Congress of the Society 
at Indore, October, 1975. 
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as the fourteenth century. In the year 1356 a.d., Sultan Firuz 
Shah Tughluq of Delhi brought two A£okan pillars—one from 
Topra in the Ambala District, Haryana, and the other from 
Meerut in U.P.—and set them up at his capital. The Sultan 
was curious to know the meaning of the writings on the pillars ; 
but none of the Pandils invited by him was able to read tl e 
ASokan edicts written on them in early Brahmi characters. 


Early in the eighth decade of the eighteenth century, 
Charles Wilkins, with the application of his knowledge of late 
medieval Bengali and Nagarl scripts gradually acquired from a 
study of manuscripts, succeeded somehow in deciphering first 
(1781) the Monghyr copper-plate inscription of Devapala (ninth 
century) and then (1785) the Badal pillar inscription of the time 
of Narayaijapala (ninth-tenth century), both written in the 
Siddhamatrika, derivative of late Brahmi. The experience thus 
gathered was employed by Wilkins in 1785-89 in reading the 
Barabar and Nagarjuni hill cave inscriptions of Maukhari 
Anantavarman, which are written in late Brahmi characters 
of the sixth century. This attempt of Wilkins led to the deter¬ 
mination of the value of half the letters of late Brahmi as used 
in the Gupta inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries, so 
that A Troyer could decipher part of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta (fourth century) and W.H.Miil 
read the whole of it, both in 1834, while the latter soon (1837) 
deciphered the Bhitari pillar inscriptton of Skandagupta (fifth 
century) In 1837-38, Prinsep read the Gupta inscriptions from 
Kahaum, Bran and Oirnar and thus late Brahmi characters 
of the Gupta age were completely deciphered through the 
efforts principally of Wilkins, Troyer, Mill and Prinsep. 

Between 1783 and 1821, Colin Mackenzie collected the 

transcripts of numerous inscriptions on stone and copper-plates 

transcript Ma( j ras Presidency comprising 

from various par together with some regions speaking 

the Tannl-speaking Malava iam. Walter Elliot collected many 
coptwr'pUtes n and a iinpresstons a of a large number of inscriptions 
and also published a paper entitled /Hindu loser.pttons to 
1837. Manuscripts of Elliot's transcripts of h,s collection, 
entitled Can,a,a!,a DISa Inscriptions, V ols. I and 11, are pre¬ 
served in the University of Edinbureh and in the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London. His collection of original copper-plate grants 
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was presented, after his death, to the British Museum. Elliot 
also published the early Kannada alphabet (i.e. Telugu-Kannada) 
in 1838, while B. G. Babington had published the alphabets of 
the Tamil-speaking region on the basis of certain Sanskrit and 
Tamil inscriptions from Mamallapuram in the Chingleput 
District, Tamil Nadu, in 1828. Some inscriptions were published 
by Elliot in Madras Journal of Literature and Science, by 
Wathen and by Balgangadhar Sastri and George Legrand Jacob 
in the early volumes of Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society an 
by Taylor in Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. A 
number of South Indian epigraphs were likewise published in 
Asiatic Researches and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Between the years 1818 and 1823, many inscriptions be¬ 
longing to the period from the seventh to the fifteenth century, 
were collected by James Tod from various parts ol Rajasthan. 
These were read by the Jain Yati Jnanachandra and their 
summaries were published by Tod here and there in his Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vols. I (1829) and II (1832). W. H. 
Wathen succeeded in reading, in 1835, one of the copper-plate 
grants of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi in Gujarat, who flouri¬ 
shed in the period from about the sixth to the eighth century. 

2. DECIPHERMENT OF THE EARLY BRAHMI AND 
KHAROSHTHI ALPHABETS 

With the knowledge of late Brahmi of the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions, several scholars were trying to read the early Brahmi 
characters used in the ASokan edicts and other records; but 
the attempts were unsuccessful because most oi the letters la 
different forms in the two types of writing. In 1834-35, James 
Prinsep examined the inscriptions on the Aiokan pi uis a 
Delhi and Allahabad and at Radhiya (Lauriya-Araraj) and 
Mathiya (Lauriya-Nandangarh), both in the Champaran District, 
Bihar, and discovered the interesting fact that they weie copies 
of the same inscription. On a careful examination o t te 
different characters of their alphabet, Prinsep urtier notice 
that some of them somewhat resembled the known characters 
of the Gupta records. As a matter of fact, in 1834, James 
Stevenson had already recognised the value of the early Brahmi 
letters ka, ja, pa and ba on the same basis, while in 1836, Ch. 
Lassen determined the value of a few characters on the basis 
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of certain coins of the Greek ruler Agathocles bearing the 
legend in Greek on the obverse and its translation on the reverse 
in Prakrit written in early Brahmi characters, both legends 
containing the name of the issuing king. Such coins were issued 
only by kings Agathocles and Pantaleon, and legends offered by 
them are (1) Basileos Agalhokleous ([coin] of king Agathocles) 
and Rajane Agathuklayesha (Sanskrit Rajnah Agaihukleyasya), 
and (2) Basileos Pantaleontos ([coin] of king Pantaleon) and 
Rajane Patalevasha (Sanskrit Rajnah Pamtalevasya). 

In 1837, Prinsep observed that a large number of small 
inscriptions from the Sanchi Stupa ended in three signs common 
to them and correctly conjectured that those were votive in¬ 
scriptions like the epigraphs in the Buddhist temples of Ava 
(Burma) and that the reading of the three characters may be--- 
sa danam (Sanskrit.. -sya danam, i.e. the gift of so-ai d-so). 
Thus the important aksharas da and na, most different from 
their known Gupta forms, were deciphered, and it was now 
possible for Prinsep to read the Brahmi edicts of ASoka with¬ 
out much difficulty since he also realised that their language 
is not Sanskrit, but a type of Prakrit. 

The decipherment of Kharoshthi writing was somewhat 
facilitated by the fact that the Greek kings of Afghanistan and 
Pakistan (as also many of their successors) adopted the practice 
of issuing coins with Greek legend on the obverse and its 
translation in the Prakrit language and the Kharoshthi script 
on the reverse; e.g., Basileos Megabit Eukratidou (i.e. [coin] 
of the great king Eucratides) on the obverse and Maharajasa 
Evukratidasa (Sanskrit Maharajasya Evukratidasya) on the re^ 
verse On the basis of a study of some such Greek coins; Cffi 
Lassen deciphered several aksharas of the Kharoshthi alphabet, 
while the Prakrit rendering of the names of Menander (Menadte 
or Menamdra), Apollodotus (Apalatoa) and Hermaeus <B». 

. 11 oo like Soteros (Tratara = Sanskrit TratUffi) 

mayd) as well as titles met, o™- ) 

helped Prinsep (who received a hint iron, Charles Masson) ,n 
determining the value of as many as seventeen aksharas re. half 
the characters of the Kharoshthi alphabet. The study of a Kangra 
inscription having an Early Brahmi and a Kharoshthi version 
ofAiakan rock edicts discovered at Shahbazgarhi near Peslta- 
war was of great help in finalising the decipherment of the 
alphabet. The credit of deciphering the writing goes, besides 
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Prinsep and Lassen, to others, notably E. Norris and A. 
Cunningham, who also determined the value of some aksharas . 

Different copies or versions of Anoka’s edicts in different 
scripts and languages, which offer the best opportunity for the 
study of the earliest forms of Brahmi and KharoshthI, have been 
discovered in various parts of India and Pakistan as well as in 
Afghanistan. Many scholars have written upon them from time 
to time. Anoka’s inscriptions discovered till the seventies of 
the nineteenth century were published in a volume by Cunning¬ 
ham in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicar uni, Vol. I (Inscriptions 
of Asoka), Calcutta, 1877, but were soon edited more satis¬ 
factorily by E. Senart in his Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi , 
Paris, 1881, 1886. E. Hultzsch published a revised edition of 
the Corpus in 1925, in which all A£okan records discovered till 
then were ably edited. ASokan edicts discovered after 1925 are 
mostly in Brahmi and a few in Aramaic and Greek which were 
meant for the Yavana (Greek) and Kamboja (Iranian) subjects 
of A£oka living in Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

For the Brahmi inscriptions discovered after 1925, see R. L. 
Turner, Hyderabad Archaeological Series , No. 10, 1931 and 
1932 (Gavimath and Palkigundu); and D. C. Sircar, Epigraphia 
Indica , Vol. XXXI (Gujarra and Rajula-Mandagiri); Vol. XXXII 
(Erragudi and Sopara); Vol. XXXV, Amaravati; Vol. XXXVI 
(Ahraura); Vol. XXXVIII (Delhi). For the Aramaic and Greek 
inscriptions, see E. Herzfeld, ibid Vol. XIX, (Taxila; Aramaic); 
W. B. Henning, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London, Vol. XII (Laghman ; Aramaic); J. Filliozat, 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXIV (Kandahar; Greek and Aramaic); 
and D. Schlumberger and E. Benveniste, ibid., Vol. XXXVII 
(Kandahar; Greek); cf. Benveniste, Journal Asiatique , 1964, and 
Benveniste and Andre Sommer, ibid., 1966. 

Gradually the necessity of bringing out books on Indian 
palaeography was felt and G. H. Ojha’s Bharatiya Prachin 
Lipimala (in Hindi), first published in 1894 and revised and 
enlarged in 1918, and G. Buhler’s Indische Palaeographies 1896, 
translated into English by Fleet in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XXXIII, 1904, Appendix) were the only standard works on the 
subject for a long time. A. H. Dani’s Indian Palaeography 
appeared recently in 1963. Filliozat’s section on palaeography 
in VInde Classique (Tome II), edited by L. Renou and himself, 
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is valuable because it also deals with the derivatives of Brahmi 
outside the Indian sub-continent. Mention may also be made 
of works like A.C. Burnell’s Elements oj South Indian Palaeo¬ 
graphy (from the 4th to the 14th century A.D.), 1874, and later 
publications like R. D. Banerji’s Origin of the Bengali Script, 
1919. 

A number of such studies have been very recently published. 
Cf. C. Sivaramamurti, Indian Palaeography and South Indian 
Scripts, 1954; C. C. Dasgupta, The Development of Kharoshthi 
Script, 1958; C.S. Upasak, The History and Palaeography of 
theMauryan Brahmi Script, 1960: K. B. Tripathi, The Evolution 
of Oriya language and Script, 1962; T. V. Mahalingam, South 
Indian Palaeography. 1967; J. P- Verma, The Palaeography oj 
Brahmi Script, 1971 ; etc. 

3. ORIGIN OF BRAHMI AND KHAROSHTHI AND THE PROBLEM OF 
THE INDUS VALLEY WRITING 


As regards the origin of the Kharoshthi alphabet, there has 
not been much controversy among scholars. The Semitic associ¬ 
ation of the script was suggested by the fact that it is written from 
right to left. It is now generally accepted that Kharoshthi is a 
cursive modification of the Aramaic alphabet which was intro¬ 
duced into certain areas of Pakistan that formed parts of the 
Achaemenian empire of Iran from the sixth to the fourth century 
B c Because of its unsuitability to write Sansknt.c languages, 
’ remained confined to the north-western areas of the 
indian sub-continent and a few areas of Central Asia, and it died 
out in India by about the fifth century a. d. 

n riein of Brahmi, which is written from 
The ques ion mo ther of all the indigenous alphabets of 

left to right and is • ts G f Tibet, Sri-Lanka, Burma, 

India as well as or t etc was associated by earlier 

Thailand. Cambodia, n .’ em of the antiquity of writing in 

European wi iters wi 1 Many of these writers believed that 
the Indian sub-continent. nQ knowledge of writin g so 

the people of ndia ia 8 have been borrowed by them appa- 
tha Brahmi alphabet must na R one of the most 

rently from Western Asia. inu , , , 

respected authorities on Indian palaeograp iy, suppo e u 
Indians adapted the Brahmi writing from North-Sem.t.c signs 
found in archaic Phoenician inscriptions about 800 B.c. 
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However, these opinions had been expressed before the 
discovery of the Indus Valley seals bearing legends of the latter 
part of the third millennium b. c. and proving that the ancient 
Indians had knowledge of writing long before the date of the 
Early Brahm! records of the Maurya age. The legends of the 
ancient seals have not yet been satisfactorily deciphered ; but it 
is not improbable that the Brahml alphabet was adapted out 
of the latest phase of this old writing consisting of a large 
number of signs which exhibit an admixture of the pictographic 
and syllabic types of ancient writing. 

For the nature of the Indus Valley seals and the writing on 
them, see J. Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization , 
Vol. II, Ch. XXI byE. Mackay, and Ch. XXII byC.J. Gadd; 
cf. also G. K. Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro , 
1934. Several scholars have claimed to have deciphered the 
Indus Valley script; but such claims have not been generally 
accepted. 

4. PROGRESS OF THE STUDY IN THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

As regards palaeography, we have referred above to the 
books on the subject by Burnell, Ojha and Buhler, which were 
published during the period in question. 

An interesting development during this period is the cieation 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. A. Cunningham prepare 
a large number of his Archaeological Survey Reports first as 
Archaeological Surveyor to the Government of India (1861 ) 

and then as the first Director General of the Arqhaeologica 
Survey of India (1871-85). These reports contain notices ot 
hundreds of inscriptions. Another important woik o t us 
type is A. FuhreCs Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions oj 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh (1891). Numerous 
inscriptions, lists and notices of epigraphic records an ^ in orma- 
tion of various types also appeared in the Survey s reports, 
particularly of Western and Southern India. 

In 1865, the Government of Mysore published 150 copper¬ 
plate and stone inscriptions collected from different parts of the 
State. In the following year, Theodore Hope edited. 64 
inscriptions in his Inscriptions in Dharwar and Mysore published 
at the cost of the Committee of Architectural Antiquities of 
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Western India, and some other epigraphs were also inserted by 
him in his Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore. Jn 1878, the 
India Office published J.F. Fleet’s Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canarese 
Inscriptions from the Bombay Presidency and parts of the Madras 
Presidency and Mysore, and in the next year B. L. Rice pub’ished 
his Mysore Inscriptions. 

In South-Western India, many inscriptions were published in 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (since 
1842); but the publication of the Indian Antiquary by J. Burgess 
from Bombay in 1872 gave an impetus to epigraphic studv 
because it attracted many competent writers interested in the whole 
range of Indian epigraphy. Fleet rightly observed that the 
Indian Antiquary “undoubtedly also did much towards arousing the 
official interest which is so necessary for the successful 
prosecution of antiquarian researches in such a country as 
India where official action must do what would elsewhere be 
accomplished by private enterprise, and which, previously wan¬ 
ting, soon afterwards began to be displayed.” 

We have referred above to Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. I (Inscriptions of Atoka) edited by A. Cunningham. Fleet 
was appointed to the specially created post of Epigraphist to the 
Government of India (1883 to 1886) temporarily for editing the 
inscriptions of .the Gupta kings and their contemporaries for 
Corpus, Vol. Ill, which appeared in 1888. As early as 1837, 
Prinsep suggested that the numerous inscriptions, which had 
been appearing in different publications and had been found to 
exist in considerable numbers, should be systematically arranged 
for study of ancient Indian history and should be published in 
volumes entitled Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

In the introduction to the above work, Fleet succeeded in 
showing, with the help of calculations done for him by Sankar 
Balkrishna Dikshit as well as a statement of Al-Biruni and a 
Mandasor inscription mentioning Kumaragupta and dated in the 
Malava (Vikrama) year 493 (436-37 a. d.) that the dates in the 
Gupta inscriptions “run not from a. d. 77-78, 166-67 or 190-91. 
but from a. d. 319-20 or very closely thereabouts.” Although 
a similar suggestion offered on the basis of Al-Biruni’s statement 
was already known. Fleet’s comprehensive treatment of the subject 
convinced most historians and offered us a terra firma in the 
pathless sea of early Indian chronology. For a few years about 
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this time, Fleet was receiving an annual grant from the Bombay 
Government for the collection of impressions of inscriptions in the 
Bombay Presidency. His Assistants visited 220 villages in the 
Belgaum and Dharwar Districts and the neighbouring native 
states and collected impressions of about one thousand 
inscriptions. 

In the year 1888, J. Burgess, then Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, started an official journal entitled 
Epigraphia Indica intended specially for the publication of 
inscriptions. Volumes 1 and II of this periodical were edited by 
Burgess and the next few volumes (1894-1901) by E. Hultzsch 
who was Epigraphist to the Government of Madras since 1886 and 
had edited the early volumes of South Indian Inscriptions , the 
first of which containing some Tamil and Sanskrit records 
collected from different parts of the Madras Presidency came out 
in 1890. Vol. II, parts i-iii were edited by E. Hultzsch while 
iv-v were edited by V.Venkayya and H.Krishna Sastri respectively. 
Vcl. Ill, Parts i-ii were edited by E. Hultzsch and parts iii-iv by 
H. Krishna Sastri. Hultzsch moreover published notices of 
inscriptions collected and examined by himself and his associates, 
notably V. Venkayya and H. Krishna Sastri, in annual reports 
since 1887 under the caption of particular Government Oideis. 
Later the publication was called Annual Report on South Iudian 
Epigraphy , and in half a century nearly 24,000 inscriptions on 
temple walls and other monuments and about 500 copper-plate 
grants were reviewed in it. From the issue of 1945-46, the scope 
of this periodical has been widened and its name has been 
changed to Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy. 

In 1886, B. L. Rice, who was in charge of archaeological 
researches in the Mysore State (1884-1906) and collected 8,869 
inscriptions from Mysore and Coorg, published Coorg Inscriptions 
as Vol. I of the series entitled Epigraphia Camatica , Vol.. o 
which, containing the inscriptions of £>ravanabelgola, appearing in 
1889. There were a dozen volumes in this series. Vol. I of the 
series was revised by Rice in 1914 and Vol. II by R. Narasimha- 
char in 1923, and both the volumes as well as Vol. Ill have been 
recently revised by B.R.Gopal respectively in 1972, 1973 and 1974. 

There were similar activities elsewhere in India, but th~ 
discovery of inscriptions is more frequent in the South than in 
the North. A notable epigraphical publication of the type of the 
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Corpus volumes is A Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
(from ‘Kattywar, as well as the provinces of Gujarat, Marwar, 
Mewar, etc.’) published by theBhavnagar Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment in or shortly after 1889. Another important work appearing 
about the close of the last century is F. Kielhorn’s A List of the 
Inscriptions of Northern India from about A. D. 400 published as 
an Appendix to Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V (1898-1899). Similar 
other useful articles published in the early volumes of the journal 
include Kielhorn’s ‘Dates of the Coja kings’ (Vol. IV) and 
Jacobi’s ‘The Computation of Hindu Dates of Inscriptions’ 
(Vol. I) and ‘Tables for Calculating Hindu Dates in True Local 
Time’ (Vol. II). Important is also A. Cunningham’s Book of 
Indian Eras published in 1883. 

In 1839, M. Elphinstone had observed (and E. B. Cowell 
later agreed with him) that no date of a public event in Indian 
history could be fixed before Alexander’s invasion and that no 
connected relation of the national transactions was possible 
before the Muhammadan conquest. The continuous collection 
and study of the data from various sources, especially from 
inscriptions, was, however, gradually improving the position. A 
laudable attempt to utilise all available sources including 
epigraphic material for reconstructing the political and cultural 
history of India was made by Ch. Lassen in his great work 
entitled Indische Alterthumskunde published in four volumes, each 
containing about one thousand large pages, between 1847 and 


1861. 

An important fact about epigraphic study of the period in 
question is that Indian scholars gradually began to participate in 
it. The Pandits whose names have been mentioned above as well 
as Pmdit K unalakanta and Translator Saradaprasad, employees 
of th» Asiatic Society of Bengal, were not really epigraphists. 
A n mg the Indian students of epigraphy during the latter half of 
the last century, mention may be made of Rajendralal Mitra, 
Bhau Daji, Bhagwanlal Indraji and R. G. Bhandarkar, among 
whom Indraji appears to be more successful than the others. 
However, the greatest workers in the field of Indian epigraphy 
(and palaeography as well) were the foreigners, G- Biihler and 
F. Kielhorn besides J. F. Fleet and E. Hultzsch whose contribu¬ 
tions have often been mentioned above. In the Epigiaphia Indica, 
the numbers of articles contributed by Fleet, Buhlei, Kielhorn 
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and HultzscH are respect 

others we may mention L. D. Earneti. 

articles. 

5. PROGRESS OP THE STUDY IN THE TWEHT.ETH CENTURY 

Some books on Indian palaeography appearing m .he firs, an 
second halves of the present centnry have been mentioned above. 

The first half of the twentieth century witnesstd the creanon 

of the permanent post of Government pigrnp ii ^ tQ 

whose main function was to edit Epigraphs ‘ The 

organise the collection and study o inSU ' 1 0 Chief 

designation of this officer has been recently c ^ aI1 - ^ {o 
Epigraphist, and his office has been shifted from ° 1 
Mysore. 

The period was also characterised by the publication of a 
large number of works of various types deu mg W1 . . ons 
epigraphy, e.g., lists of inscriptions, volumes o in < South 
edited by various scholars as in the Corpus, Coma ica ‘_ e 
Indian series and the Bhavnagar publication re erre ‘ ^ 

etc. Epigraphia Indica continued to publish in eres ^ ‘ rt0nt 
occasionally including such lists side by si e wi tjon 

inscriptions. Among the lists of epigraphic rccor ' Southern 
should be made of Kielhorn’s /I List of Inscriptions 
India from about A.D. 500 (Append.x to Epl * iap!na , ' Jaina 
VII, 1902-1903); A. Guerinot’s Reportoire d epy / > 

1908; H. LUders’ ^ List of Brahmi 
Earliest time to about A D. 400 except those of so 
to Epigraphia Indica , Vol. X, 11 ’’ m2) v . Ranga- 

in the Central Provinces and Berar (1918 c i.ill f 1919)- 

charya’s Inscriptions of the Madras Presi ency, 0 ■■ (journal of 
N. G. Majumdar’s 4 U ,, « 

,he Asiatic Society of Bengal, f^Jllns of Nor,hen, India in 
D. R. Bhandarkar s .4 List of Inscriptions oj, 

Beal,mi and its Derivative‘ Scripts from 1927 ., 9 36); 

dix to Epigraphia Indica, vou. I(n , ro v 

R. SewelT s Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, 19. I , CR 
Charlu’s Subject Index to the Annual Reports on South Indian 
Epigraphy (from 1887 to 1936), 1940. and List of nscnptwns 
copied by the Office of the Superintendent for Epigraphy Madras 
(from 1887 till the 21 st March 1938), 1941; R. V. Poduval s 
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Topographical List of Travancore Inscriptions, 1941; H. N. Dvivedi’s 
Gvaliyar Rajya ka Abhilekh (in Hindi), 1947; A.V. Nayak’s A List 
oj Inscriptions of the Deccan (.Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute, Vol. IX, 1948-49); etc. 

Among volumes of epigraphic records published during the 
Period, the first to be mentioned, besides Hultzsch’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicar urn, Vol. I (, Inscriptions of Atoka, 1925), 
already referred to above, are Sten Konow’s Corpus, Vol. II, 
Part I ( Kharoshthi Inscriptions, 1929), and many volumes of the 
Epigraphia Carnatica and South Indian Inscriptions series. Parts 
iii (1920) and iv (1929) of South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill* 
were edited by H. Krishna Sastri while a large number of the 
subsequent volumes have appeared and are still appearing under 
the editorship of various scholars. The Carnatica series was 
discontinued. Rice’s successor, R. Narasimhachar (1906-22), 
who collected 5000 inscriptions, began to publish the important 
amongst them in Annual Reports. 

The following works are also worthy of mention in this 
connection : Butterworth and Venugopalachetti, Nellore District 
Inscriptions, I-III (1905); A. K. Maitreya, Cauda Lekhamala (in 
Bengali, 1913); P. C. Nahar, Jaina Lekha-samgraha (in Hindi), 
Vols. I (1918), II (1927) and Ill (1929); B. M. Barua and 
G. Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, 1926; B. M. Barua, Old Brahtni 
Insertions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, 1929 ; N. G. 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. HI, 1929 ; G. H. Khare, 
Sources of the Medieval History of the Dekkan (in Marathi). 
Vols. I (1930) and II (1934); P. N. Bhattacharya, Kamarupata- 
sandvali (in Bengali), 1932; G. V. Acharya, Historical Inscrip¬ 
tions af Gujrat (in Gujarati), Vols. I (1933), II (1935) and III 
(1942); B. Misra, Bhauma-Kara inscriptions in Orissa under 
the Bhauma Kings, 1934 ; P. Sreenivasachar, A Corpus of Inscrip¬ 
tions in the Telingana Districts of I1.E.H. the Nizam's Domini¬ 
ons, Vol. II (1940; cf. Vol. HI, 1956); R. S. Panchamukhi, 
Kamatak Inscriptions, Vol. I (1941); D. C. Sircar, Select Inscrip¬ 
tions bearing on Indian History and Civilisation, Vol. I (1942 and 
1965); a. S. Gadre, Important Inscriptions of the Baroda State, 

Vol. I (1943); etc. 

Out of the volumes of this type published after the middle 
of the present century, besides the latest issues of the South 
Indian series and the revised volumes of the Carnatica Series, 
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very valuable are the Corpus Vols. II, Part ii (H. Liiders, 
Bharhut Inscriptions , (1963), Vol. IV, Parts i-ii (V. V. Mirashi, 
Inscriptions of the Kalachuri Chedi Era , 1955); Vol. V (V. V. 
Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Vakatakas , 1963); H. Liiders, 

Mathura Inscriptions , 1961; T. N. Subramaniam, South Indian 
Temple Inscriptions , Vols. I, II and III; etc. The Kannada 
Research Institute of Dharvvar has published some volumes 
of Karnatak Inscriptions (Vol. II, 1952, and some more) under 
the editorship of R. S. Panchamukhi and others. We have also 
to mention Srinivas Ritti and G. S. Shelke, Inscriptions from 
Nanded District (1968), K. G. Kundangar’s Inscriptions of 
Northern Karnataka , P. B. Desai’s Corpus of Inscriptions in the 
Kannada Districts of Hyderabad and Kannada Inscriptions from 
Andhra Pradesh , N. Ramesan’s Copper-plate Inscriptions in the 
Hyderabad Museum , S. G. Tulpule’s Prachin Marathi Koriv 
Lekh (Marathi, 1960), etc. Among other epigraphical publi¬ 
cations, one may count D. C. Sircar’s Indian Epigraphy (1965) 
and Indian Epigraphical Glossary (1966). 

6. INSCRIPTIONS AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EARLY 
INDIAN HISTORY 

We have referred above to the utilisation of inscriptions for 
the reconstruction of lost history of ancient India whose contri¬ 
butions to the civilization of the world are more spectacular than 
that of medieval and modern India. This reconstruction was 
attempted on the basis of material gathered from various sources 
such as literary, monumental, archaeological, epigraphical, 
numismatic, etc. The activities of the early and early medieval 
periods recorded in stone and copper-plate inscriptions are the 
most important among them. Indeed, nearly ninety percent of 
what we now know about the early period of Indian history has 
^been derived from the epigraphic source alone. 

About 80,000 inscriptions have so far been discovered in 
different pafe of India, out of which the largest number come 
from the Tzfrhil-, Kannada- and Telugu-speaking areas—about 
30,000, 17,000 and 10,000 respectively. Many of the inscriptions 
have not yet been published. Every year new inscriptions are 
still being discovered and studied, and our knowledge of early 
Indian history is being gradually widened. Most of the inscrip¬ 
tions are of importance from this or that angle of vision; but some 
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of them are more important than others for the purpose of 
reconstruction of history. The importance of an inscription is 
determined by the amount of light it throws on the political and 
cultural history of the land. The popular belief that all important 
inscriptions have already been discovered, studied and utilised for 
the reconstruction of history is wrong, and this is clearly 
demonstrated by the Epigraphia Inclica volumes published during 
the past 25 or 30 years. If the belief was true, it would hardly 
have been possible for two living Indian epigraphists to publish 
in Epigraphia Indicu alone, as many as 60 papers (V. V. Miias u 
and 203 articles (D- C. Sircar). 

The progress we are making every year in the reconstruction 
of history principally on the basis of newly discovered and 
studied epigraphic records can also be determined in other ways. 
Thus one can compare the very considerable changes ana 
additions made in the successive editions of V. A. Smith s Eat y 
History of India which was first published in 1904 and the fourth 
edition of which appeared two decades later short y a tr 
author’s death. Similar comparison can also be made of the 
different editions of H. C. Raychaudhur. s Political History of 
Ancient India, the first of which appearing in the year 1923 . Like 
wise, one can also compare the account of early India in a school 
text-book of about 450 pages published about the middle of the 
nineteenth century and another of similar bulk publish* a 
century later. It will be seen that the older book disposes ol the 

. , . . t 7 a DaC es only, but that the later one devotes 

early per.od m about 20^pages or ^ ^ ^ ^ medjeva| 

an equal number „ eriod s of Indian history. Such changes 

(Muslim) an mo increase in our knowledge of early 

Indian 6 hUtory nrosily based on the discovery and study of 
inscriptions. ^ dECLINE in the study 

• a above to sketch the great importance of the 
We have tried palaeography and the interest 

study of early Indian epigrap y grcss j n t he reconstruction 

taken in it by scholars as wel earl y. me dieval India resulting 

of the lost history of ancient a that the subject lost 

■herefrom. I, considerably before .he 

Us popularity with Wester s successful epi- 

middle of this century while there aic y 
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graphists even in India today. It is feared that soon there will be 
nobody to read and interpret an inscription correctly. 

In the West, the study of inscriptions and coins is generally 
a part of history; but in India, both epigraphy and numismatics 
are counted as falling within archaeology probably because 
inscriptions and coins are often discovered in the course of 
archaeological explorations and excavations. The study of 
inscriptions and coins formed the major and most important item 
of the archaeologists’ work here till the beginning of the present 
century. Even later, during the first quarter of this century, when 
the study of excavated antiquities began to receive due attention, 
most officers of the Archaeological Survey of India were dealing 
with inscriptions and coins. This seems to be the reason why 
epigraphy, which in India is atleast as great a subject as field 
archaeology and is also easily separable from the latter, was 
made the responsibility of a small branch of the Survey while no 
provision was made for numismatics. The effect of this policy 
manifested itself in the next quarter of the century when more 
and more emphasis was being laid on the study of prehistoric 
antiquities so that the study of inscriptions came to be more or 
less confined to the said branch. In the third quarter of the 
twentieth century, circumstances have so developed that suitably 
qualified and serious students are not easily available for conduc¬ 
ting research work in subjects like epigraphy mainly because they 
are attracted by other easier avenues of life. 

Indeed, to become a successful epigraphist, one requires not 
only a mastery over the language in which a particular insciiption 
is written and the style of writing employed in it, but also wide 
knowledge of inscriptions especially of the type concerned and 
in cognate styles of writing. As a matter ot fact, to do lull 
justice to a singular inscription or coin, one requires the knowledge 
of hundreds of inscriptions and coins. A mutilated record cannot 
be read all at once, and the reading of a damaged passage baffling 
the decipherer for fifty times may occur to him in his fiftyfirst 
attempt or may not occur to him but to some one else. Another 
important requirement is honesty and integrity, because we should 
avoid the tendency to read anything we like when the passage is 
difficult to decipher. 
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8. INDO-MUSLIM EPIGRAPHY 

Indo-Muslim inscriptions in Arabic and Persian appear in 
the country from about the end of the twelfth century. There are 
some bilingual records partly written in Arabic or Persian and 
partly in Sanskrit or some regional language. Muslim inscrip¬ 
tions are written in a variety of scripts such as Kufic and 
Nastaliq and Naskh including its variety called Thulth and the 
decorative type called Tughra which was developed in Bengal and 
Gujarat. The records are often beautifully executed and 
ornamented. 

From the historical point of view, the importance of Indo- 
Muslim inscriptions is that sometimes they help us in rectifying 
the errors in the account found in the chronicles ; but they are 
not as important as early epigraphs in the Sanskritic and 
Dravidian languages because the latter speak of persons and 
events usually not known from any literary source. 

For the contributions of the pioneers in the study of Indo- 
Muslim epigraphy, one may consult the list of published inscrip¬ 
tions by J. Horovitz appearing in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica , 
1909-1910. The large number of Muslim inscriptions received in 
Calcutta by the Asiatic Society from various parts of India were 
mostly edited by H. Blochmann, while Asiatic Researches and 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal did valuable work in this 
connection. 

Such inscriptions were also being published in several other 
periodicals in India and outside including the earlier volumes of 
Epigraphia Indica. The first issue (1907-1908) of the Govern¬ 
ment periodical Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica appeared under the 
editorship of Denison Ross. From the issue of 1951-1952, it is 
being published under the title Epigraphia Indica: Arabic and 
Persian Supplement . The post of Assistant Superintendent for 
Epigraphy for Arabic and Persian Inscriptions was created in 1946 
for editing this periodical. Now its editor is the Superintending 
Epigraphist for Arabic and Persian Inscriptions with his office at 
Nagpur. 

Among volumes containing Indo-Muslim inscriptions, we 
may mention Corpus Inscriptionum Bhavnagari (A Selection of 
Arabic and Persian Inscriptions collected by the Antiquarian 
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Department, Bhavanagar State, 1889); G.Yazdani and R. G. 
Gyani, Important Inscriptions of the Baroda Stote 9 Vol.ll (1944); 
M.A. Chaghtai, History of Muslim Monuments of Ahmedabad 
through their Inscriptions (Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute 9 Vol. Ill, 1942); etc. Recently Shamsuddin’s Corpus 
of Mahammadan Inscriptions of Bengal aspeared in East Paki¬ 
stan [now Bangladesh). An interesting work on the subject 
is V.S. Bendrey’s A Studys of Muslim Inscriptions , 1944 . 

My friends, 

I am extremely thankful to you for your kindness in giving 
me a patient hearing. 


2 



THE RAMAGUPTA 

PROBLEM 

RE-EXAMINED 

V. V. Mirashi 


When dr. g. s. gai published three inscriptions of Maha- 
rajadhiraja Ramagupta in 1969, 1 it was hoped that the contro¬ 
versy about the historicity of that Gupta king would come to an 
end; for the records were found at VidiSa, not far from Eran, 
where an inscription of his father Samudragupta had been 
discovered. So it is not unlikely that he was ruling there 
after his father’s death. His title Maharajadhiraja supported 
the view that he was a son and successor of Samudragupta, who 
had assumed the same imperial title before. His coins also 
had been found at VidiSa and the neighbouring region. So 
the story in the Devichandragupta of Vi^akhadatta, which is 
corroborated by several references in literature and inscriptions, 
appeared to be historical. We heaved a sigh of relief that one 
major problem in the history of the Guptas was solved. 

But no. There are still some scholars who doubt all this 
evidence and want still stronger proof such as the gold coins 
of Ramagupta or his specific mention as a descendant of the 
known members of the Gupta family. These cannot, however, 
be had for the asking. So we must evaluate the available 
evidence and examine critically the objections raised against 
the historicity of Ramagupta. 

Recently D. C. Sircar has stated the objections as follows.* 
In the first place, unlike the Gupta Emperors who were 
Bhagavatas or Vaishnavas, this Ramagupta was a Jaina, so 
that it is difficult to make a place for him among the early 
Gupta monarchs. Secondly, the coins and inscriptions bearing 
the name of Ramagupta have been found only in East Malwa 
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with which he should, therefore, be associated. Thirdly, it is 
probably not absolutely certain that Ramgupta of the coins is 
identical with Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta of the Vidi£a 
inscriptions. Fourthly, comparing the characters of the Vidi&a 
inscriptions with those of records in the west Indian variety 

of the south Indian script.we feel that Maharajadhiraja 

Ramagupta flourished in the Vidisa region after the Guptas 
and Hunas were struggling in the Malwa territory about the 
close of the fifth century a. d. ard may have been an early 
member of the so-called Later Gupta dynasty of Malava or 
East Malwa. He may have been an as yet unknown brother 
of the later Gupta king Jivitagupta I, who seems to have been 
the first independent ruler of that family. 

Sircar places Vifcakhadatta, the author of the Devichandra - 
gupta , at the close of the sixth century a. d. As for the marriage 
of Ramagupta’s widow Dhruvadevi with his brother Chandra- 
gupta implied in that play, Sircar thinks that Vi£akhadatta 
may have intended to show thereby that the plot of the 
play referred to very ancient times when such marriages were 
allowed. 

We shall next proceed to examine these objections criti¬ 
cally in the light of the available evidence. 

As regards the first objection, the Vidisa inscriptions 
do not state that Ramagupta had espoused the Jaina faith. 
They only say that he got some images of the Jaina Tirthan- 
karas made as advised by a certain Jaina Muni. This does 
not necessarily indicate that he had himself become a Jaina. 
Indian kings were very tolerant and treated all faiths with 
the same liberality. Instances are not wanting of Hindu kings 
having created Buddhist viharas and chaityas or having made 
land-grants for their maintenance. 3 In the present case 
Ramagupta got some images carved for worship. This makes 
no difference. Again, why should there be any difficulty in 
placing him in the Gupta family if there was none in regard 
to Amoghavarsha I, who used to join Jaina monasteries 
periodically, though he was a member of the Rashtrakuta 
family which venerated £iva and Vishnu? 

As regards the second objection, it is no doubt true 
that the coins of Ramagupta have been found in the region. 
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round Vidi&a. That shows that he was ruling there, but 
this does not mean that he ruled over no other region. 
He had apparently a very short reign. 4 Soon after his 
accession he ventured on an invasion of the contemporary 
Saka (? Kushana) 6 king ruling in the north-west in which he 
suffered an ignominious defeat. He was rescued from it by his 
daring younger brother Chandragupta II. After his return to 
the capital his relations with the latter became strained and he 
soon lost his life. So he had no time to issue gold coins and 
in all probability they will never be found. However, his 
copper coins issued in imitation of the local Naga G and Magha 7 
coinage testify to his rule in that period. As the Vidi£a 
inscriptions and these coins are found in the same region there 
should be no difficulty in identifying Ramagupta mentioned in 
both. That there is no mention of the imperial title on these 
coins is no bar to this identification as admitted by Sircar also. 
The script of the legend on them is of the Gupta period as 
shown by some scholars. The Garuda symbol on some of 
them 8 lends support to this identification. This disposes of 
the third objection mentioned above. 

As regards the fourth objection, it is not correct to say 
that the characters of the Vidi£a inscriptions are of the post- 
Gupta period. All the letters mentioned by Sircar, viz. va y 
cha, pa , ha , ja, and ma closely resemble those in well-known 
records of the Gupta age such as the Eran inscription of 
Samudragupta and the Udayagiri inscription of Chandragupta. 
Slight differences in the shape of letters must be attributed to 
the individual mode of writing such as is noticed even in the 
case of records of the same person. See, eg., the form of 
ja in maharajadhiraja in lines 1-2 of the inscription on 
Image A. The characters are certainly not as late as the sixth 
century A. D. See, eg., the form of ya , which has invariably a hook 
in its left limb, not a loop as in the later inscriptions of the sixth 
century a. d. such as the Mandasor pillar inscription of Ya^o- 
dharman. 9 The evidence of palaeography is definitely in favour 
of ascribing the Vidisa inscriptions to the 4th century a.d. 

That the Vidi&a inscriptions are of a much earlier period than 
the sixth century a. d. is also shown by the absence of a lan - 
chhana on the pedestals of the images of the Tirthankaras. 
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These lanchhanas came into vogue after about 400 A. D. It 
has been pointed out by U. P. Shah 10 that “no Jina image 
of the Kushana period shows any lahchhana . The first datable 
and earliest known sculpture with a lahchhana is the partly 
mutilated sculpture of Neminatha from Rajgir, with a Gupta- 
period inscription referring to Chandragupta. 11 Had 

Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta flourished in sixth century A.D. there 
would have been lanchhanas on the pedestals of the three images 
carved in his reign as on so many other Jina images of that age. 

Sircar places Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta of the Vidi&a 
inscriptions in the sixth century A. d. and identifies him with an 
unknown younger brother of Jivitagupta I, ‘the first independent 
ruler of the Later Gupta family of Malava’. 12 This view is 
open to very serious objections. In the first place, this Later 
Gupta family is known only from inscriptions discovered in 
Bihar, not in Malwa. That it could not have been ruling in 
Malwa was forcefully pointed out by R. D. Banerji as far back 
as 1928. The Aphsad stone inscription of Adityasena des¬ 
cribes the victory of Mahasenagupta, his grandfather, over 
Susthitavarman, 13 who is known to have been a king of 
Assam. 14 So he could not have been a king of Malwa. 
“ A king of eastern Malwa , ” says Banerji, “ would have to pass 
through Bundelkhand, the United Provinces, Bihar and Benga 
to reach Assam. Even if he had chosen the extremely di 
cult route through the C. P. Balaghat, as the Musalman his¬ 
torians call it, he would have had to pass through Dab a a 
or Dahala, Magadha, Gauda or RSdha and Vanga or Eastern 
Bengal. None of these countries is mentioned m t c 

Aphsad inscription. Therefore, the only logical conclusion 
that remains possible is that in order to reach the bor ers o 
Assam Mahasenagupta had not to pass through so many 
provinces. Though he was a ruler of Magadha Assam very 
probably lay on his frontier, and Radha and Vanga or 
Mithila and Narendra were included in his kingdom. In this 
case only is it possible for Mahasenagupta to have fought 
with Susthitavarman of Assam.” 16 

Some scholars suppose that Mahasenagupta was ruling 
over Malava because Bana mentions in his Harshachatita 
that Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, who were appointed to 
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wait upon Rajyavardhana and Harsha, 10 were sons of a king of 
Malava, and Madhavagupta is described in the Aphsad inscription 
as anxious to have the company of Harsha. 17 These are not 
very cogent reasons. Mahasenagupta was a contemporary of 
Harsha s grandfather Adityavardhana as his sister Mahasena¬ 
gupta was married to the latter. 18 His son Madhavagupta 
mentioned in the Aphsad inscription was a contemporary of 
Prabhakaravardhana, not of his sons Rajyavardhana and 
Harsha. Further, there is no evidence that he was ruling over 
Malava. Bana tells us that Prabhakaravardhana had 
vanquished the ruler of Malava; for he is said to have deprived 
him of his royal fortune as an axe cuts off the off-shoots of 
a creeper. 19 The princes Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta were 
sent by their father, who was ruling over Malava, more or 
less like hostages; for they were to serve Rajyavardhana and 
Harsha as their attendants. There was thus hostility between 
the royal families of ThaneSvar and Malwa. So later, when 
Devagupta, who may have been a younger brother of 
Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, found a suitable opportu- 
nity, after the death ot Prabhakaravardhana, he invaded 
Kanauj and threw Harsha s sister Rajya&ri into prison after 
illing her husband Grahavarman. These incidents would not 
have happened if Mahasenagupta and his family had been 
ruling m Malava; for they were closely related to the 
Vardhanas of ThaneSvar. 

Besides, even if Mahasenagupta had been ruling over the 
VidiSa region, he would not have been called, ‘a king of 
Malava’. The country round VidiSa was known as DaSarija,«« 
not as Malava. Kumaragupta, Madhavagupta and 'Devagupta 
may have^been princes of Eastern Malwa called Akara (or 
Eastern Akaravanti). They have absolutely no connection 
with the Later Guptas whose inscriptions have not been 
found outside Bihar. 21 Mere similarity of names is no guarantee 
of identity. It is noteworthy that the name Kumaragupta 
occurs in the Aphsad inscription in an earlier generation also. 

Maharajadhiraja Ramagupta of the VidiSa inscriptions 
could not, therefore, have been one of the Later Guptas, much 
less the hypothetical younger brother of JIvitagupta I. There 
is absolutely no evidence that the ancestors of JIvitagupta 
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ever ruled in Malava, aa much less over the region round 
Vidi£a 0 The only Ramagupta so for known is the elder brother 
of Chandragupta II of the Early Gupta dynasty mentioned 
in literature and inscriptions. He must be identified with 
the homonymous Maharcijadhiraja whose three inscriptions 
have fortunately come to notice at Vidi£a. 

Sircar places Ramagupta of the VidiSa inscriptions in 
the sixth century a. d. He also refers Vi&akhadatta, the author 
of the Devi-Chandragupta, to the close of the same century. 
But he thinks that the Ramagupta of his play is not. the 
supposed Later Gupta king of that name but an imaginary 
earlier Gupta king about whom ViSakhadatta has woven an 
imaginary plot. ViSakhadatta’s other play the Mudra-Rakshasa 
has an admittedly historical plot. He may have added some 
imaginary details to the original historical event 83 but his 
hero is not imaginary. And there is no reason to suppose 
that in his other play he chose imaginary characters like 
Ramagupta, Chandragupta and DhruvadevL Sircar’s supposition 
that the dramatist represented that his hero Chandragupta 
married his brother’s widow in order to suggest that the 
event occurred in very ancient times, is absolutely baseless. 
If Ramagupta was an elder brother of Chandragupta II as 
represented in the play, he flourished only about two 
hundred years before - not in very ancient times. If marriage 
with an elder brother’s wife was permissible in the age of 
Chandragupta II it must have been so in ViSakhadatta s 
time also. 

There is thus no evidence to doubt the authenticity 
of the story dramatised by Vi&akhadatta. The discovery of 
the three Vidi£a inscriptions has corroborated in a remar¬ 
kable manner the conjecture originally made by R. D. Banerji 
and A. S. Altekar and subsequently corroborated by several other 
scholars by means of literary and inscriptional evidence. I have 
shown elsewhere 14 how some other aspects of the story which 
appear unbelievable can also be satisfactorily explained.* 6 
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Notes : 

1. JOI., XVIII, 218 f., Ep. Ind., XXXVIII, 45 f. 

2. JAIH., Ill, 145 f. 

3. See, eg., the Vishgukugdin grants, JIH., XLIII, 733 f.; Mallar 
piates of MahaSivagupta, Ep. Ind., XXIII, 113 f. The Silahara king 
Gaijdaraditya, though a devotee of Mahalakshmi, married a Jaina lady 
and made donations to Jaina temples at the request of his relatives. 
He also erected a temple of Arhat (Jina) like those of Buddha and 
Siva. 

4. R.D. Banerji says that it is extremely improbable that Rama- 
gupta ruled for more than a few months.— The Age of the Imperial 
Guptas, p. 28 . 

5. I have shown elsewhere that Ramagupta’s encounter with the 
enemy, who was a Kushaija king, took place in the Punjab. See my 

iterary and Historical Studies in Indology, pp. 121 f. R.D. Banerji 
placed the encounter in Mathura. Ibid., p. 30. 

6 . There was a Naga kingdom in VidiSa. DKA., 49. For coins 
° * e ^ a Sas, see Trivcdi’s Catalogue of the Coins of the Naga Kings. 

■ ‘ | have shown elsewhere that the Maghas flourished in Central 

a before the Guptas. Ep. Ind., XXV, 297 f. For the coins of the Maghas 
see JNSI., II. 95 f. 

8 - JNSI., XXIII, 340 f. 

Ha 9 \' In ’ p1 ' XXI- The shapes of the other letters also are more 

aeveloped in the charter of Vish 9 ushi 9 a. See plate facing pages 180-81 
»n Ep. Ind., XXX. 

10. Jaina Art and Architecture, III, 476. 

11. ARASI., 1925-26, Plate LVl b 

12. JAIH., Ill, us. 

13. CIl., Ill, 203. 

!«’ ^ee toe Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman, Ep. Ind., XII, 65 f. 

15. JBORS., XIV, 205. 

16. See Harshacharita (ed. by Fuhrer, 1909), uchchhvasa IV, pp. 195 fT. 

17. ClI., III, 204. 

18. Mahasenagupta, queen of Adityavardhana, is generally taken 
to be the sister of Mahasenagupta mentioned in the Aphsad stone 
inscription though this is stated nowhere explicitly. 

19. See Malavakshmi-lata-paraiuh in ihe description of Prabha- 
karavardhana in the Harshacharita , IV, p. 174 . 

20. See the MSghaduta (ed. by Pathak), vv. 24-23. 

21. See CIL , III, Nos. 42-46. 

22. The Aphsad inscription mentions their wars with che Maukharis 
and kings of Assam and not with any kings of Central India. 

23. See, e.g ., the reference to the Hugas therein. 

24. Mirashi, Literary and Historical Studies in Indology , pp. 109 f. 
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25. The history of Magadha, Gauda and Malava in this period 
is very much complicated. In HCIP, III 72 f. and 126 f. R. C. Majumdar 
has reconstructed it as follows. The Later Guptas were ruling over 
Gauda and Magadha with suzerainty over Malava. Mahasenagupta 
obtained a brilliant victory over Susthitavarman of Kamarupa 
(Assam), but this resulted in the counter-raid by the king of Assam 
who invaded Gauda. At the same time Mahasenagupta suffered ^defeat at 
the hands of the Maitraka king giladitya of Valabhi and the Kalac un 
king 3ankaragaija. In this situation he lost Magadha and Gauda whic 
were occupied by 3a£anka. Mahasenagupta then sent his sons Kumara- 
gupta and Madhavagupta to wait upon Rajyavardhana. Later, after 
defeating 3a5anka, Harsha crowned Kumaragupta king of Magadha. e 
was followed by Madhavagupta mentioned in the Aphsad inscription. 
He must have come to the throne when he was advanced in age. ® 
was succeeded by Adityasena, whose Shahpur image inscription is date 
in the year 66 of the Harsha era (corresponding to 672 A.D.). _The rea 
ing of the date is, however, uncertain, but there is no doubt that Adityasena 
ascended the throne in the third quarter of the seventh century A.D. 


This reconstruction is based on very slender evidence viz. the des¬ 
cription of Madhavagupta as longing for the company of the illustrious 
Harsha ( tiri-Harshadeva-nija-safigama-vanchhaya cha) in the Aphsad inscrip¬ 
tion. There is no evidence that Mahasenagupta or his ancestors were ever 
ruling over Malava, much less during the reign of Prabhakaravar ana 
Had Mahasenagupta been ruling there, Prabhakaravardhana wou no 
have vanquished him and caused decline in his power and jirestige, or 
he was his own maternal uncle. Mahasenagupta’s son Madhavagupta 
was a a cousin of Prabhakaravardhana and, therefore, must * ia j e eC P 
much older than Rajyavardhana and Harsha. On the other han , anas 
description implies that the Malava prince Madhavagupta was not n ^ e 
than sixteen years old; for he explicitly states that his elder ro r 
Kumaragupta was eighteen years old. (See jyeshtham ashta a a varsl *\ 

deiiyam...Kumdraguptam...prishthatas-tasya kaniydmsam...Madia\agup 

dadriSatuh . Harshacharita , uchchhvasa IV, pp. 196-98). So Mahasenagup a 
son Madhavagupta cannot be identified with the homonymous pI * in ^ 
Malava mentioned bp Baija. Again, in view of their relauons up ° 
self, Prabhakaravardhana would not have asked his sons o 
bhyityas (servants) or anucharas (attendants) the Malava princes c 
in the Harshacharita. The exact implication of the expression ri ars la 
deva-nija-sahgama-vaTichhaya in the Adhsad inscription is uncer am as 
the verse is fragmentary. Madhavagupta, the prince o a ava, was or a 
long time associated with Harsha. He was with him when he visited 
the hermitage of the Buddhist monk Divakara in the Vindhya forest m 
search of his sister. (See avalambya dakshinena cha hastena Madhavaguptam 
in the Harshcharita, uchchhvasa VIII, p. 316), He is probably identical 
with the unnamed Malava prince sitting behind Harsha, when Bana went 
to the latter’s court (Ibid., p. 123). So there is no point in describing him 
as longing for the company of Harsha if he had been a prince of Malava. 
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On the other hand, Mahasenagupta’s son Madhavagupta, who was much 
older than Harsha, may have longed to meet him when he heard of his 
victory over 3asanka and other kings. There is thus no evidence at all for 
1 enti ying the two Madhavaguptas. We do not know who was ruling 
over Malava in this period; but he was certainly not one of the Later 
Guptas aU of whose inscriptions have been found in Magadha, far away 
rom a wa. In view of this it need not be stated that Maharajadhiraja 
Kamagupta, whose inscriptions have been found in VidiSa, did not belong 

o t e so-called Later Gupta dynasty of Malava, of which there is no 
evidence at all. 
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NOTES ON THE SO-CALLED 
‘QUEEN’S EDICT’ 
OF ASOKA 

K. R. Norman 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The so-called ‘queen’s edict’ of A£oka reads as follows in 
Hultzsch’s edition 1 and transcription : 

1 (A) Devanampiyaslia v[a] chanena savata mahamata 

2 vataviya (B) e hetd dutiyaye deviye dane 

3 amba-vadikd vd alame va dana-[gali\ e va e [vd pi a]mne 

4 kichhi ganiyati tdye deviye she ndni (C) [he]vam...[na] 

5 dutiyaye deviye ti Tivala-mdtu Kaluvdkiye 

1.2 The most recent detailed study of this edict, to my 
knowledge, is a series of three articles in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute by C. D. Chatte- 
rjee. 2 Although these articles throw much light on the edict, 
there nevertheless remain several points which are worthy 
of comment. 

2. EPIGRAPHY 

2. 1 Chatterjee thought that the use by the scribe of the 
akshara sha , instead of sa , in - pivashd and she was a mistake. 3 
I have stated elsewhere 4 my belief that the decision of 
epigraphists to read sha in these two words, but sa in savata , 
is hard to justify, since the difference in shape between the 
two aksharas in this inscription is very small. I am of the 
opinion that the A&okan scribes did not differentiate between 
sa and sha , and I therefore think that we should read -piyasd 
and se. 

2.2 Chatterjee comments on the unusual nature of the 
akshara da in dane in line 2 and states 5 that it differs so 
much from the usual Brahmi form that it seems rather to 
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be a Kharoshtkl akshara. I cannot agree with this view. A 
careful examination of the facsimile seems to make it clear 
that when the scribe carved the edict he did it in conditions 
of some inconvenience, whereby he could only reach the 
extreme left- and right-hand sides with difficulty, so that the 
aksharas carved in the middle of the inscription were well 
formed. 

2. 3 At the extreme left-hand end of the first line the first 
three aksharas are smaller than those immediately following and 
de is very cursive, while \a and nam have short vertical 
strokes. Towards the right-hand end of the line the aksharas 
again become smaller and less well formed. They also slope 
down do the right, and the last three aksharas are smaller 
than the preceding ones. The final ta is unlike any other 
ta in the inscription, and barely half the height of ta in 
savata. In line 2 the last akshara but one (da) is even 
moie cursive than de in line I, and the aksharas vi and ye 
which precede it have short vertical strokes. In line 3 the 
final akshara (ne) is leaning over to the right, and the akshara 
am which precedes it is shorter than the other two initial a- 
aksharas in the same line, and also lacks their verv rounded upper 
and lower left-hand strokes. What can be read of the right- 
and end of line 4 indicates that there the aksharas were 
again becoming smaller. The va of [he\vam is barely half 
t - teight of va in deviye and na has a short vertical stroke. 
In line 5 the last five aksharas are out of line with the rest 
and are smaller, lea i n particular having a very short vertical 
stroke. These aksharas slope down to the right and are badly 
formed, la being almost pointed at the bottom. 

2. 4 Chatterjee pointed out® that the scribe sometimes 
wrote the vowel matra a little below the top of the vertical 
stroke. This can be seen clearly in de in deviye in line 2. In 
-piyasa in line 1 the scribe first wrote a low a- matra, and 
then wrote another at the top of the vertical stroke, but did 
not obliterate the lower one, so that both remain. In deviye 
in line 2 and in ktchhi in line 3 the scribe wrote the i - matra 
low, so that some epigraphists have read the matra as -i. I 
agree with Chatterjee that this low matra should be read as 
The scribe therefore wrote deviye (as he unambiguously did 
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in lines 4 and 5) and kichchi (as is found elsewhere in the 
A5okan inscriptions). In ganiyati in line 4 and in dutiyaye 
and Tivala- in line 5 we find the usual form of the Brahmi 
i- matra. 

2. 5 The scribe sometimes failed to write a long vowel, e. g. 
maha = Skt. media-) in line 1, - vadika 7 ( = Skt. vatika) in line 

3, a lama (= Skt. drama) in line 4, and = Skt. v«) twice in line 

4. In view of this fact we can assume that it was by error 
that the scribe omitted the z-matra when writing dutiyaye in 
line 2, although he wrote it in line 5. We can therefore deduce 
that in the scribe’s dialect, or in the dialect of the exemplar 
which he was copying, the word dutiya - retained the historical 

sound found in Skt. dvitiya -. 

2. 6 The scribe sometimes wrote a final long -a which is 
common in the Kalsi version of the Rock Edicts and in some 
of the Pillar Edicts, 8 and is doubtless a dialect feature idiosync- 
ratically introduced by some scribes. In this edict the scribe 
wrote -piyasa and vachanena , but savata in line 1. Epigraphists 
disagree about beta in line 2 some preferring to read beta. 
Certainly the a - matra is shorter than elsewhere in the edict. 

3. GRAMMAR 

3. 1 I have pointed out elsewhere 9 that beta is used as 
the correlative of the relative pronominal adverb at a / yata 
“ where Consequently in line 2 beta must mean there , 
not “here”. ASoka is addressing the mahamatras , and saying 
‘‘whatever there is there ( = where you are)”. 

3. 2 Editors and translators have differed in their inter¬ 
pretation of se nani in line 4. As we have seen (§ 1. 1), 
Hultzsch takes the words to be the last two of sentence (B). 
Bloch, however, translates 10 them as the first two words ot the 
next sentence. Sircar 11 takes se as the last woid ot one 
sentence, and nani (which he takes as equivalent in meaning 
to Skt. etani) as the first word of the next sentence. I have 
pointed out elsewhere 12 my belief that kdni and nani are 
particles, not pronouns, in the Aiokan inscriptions, and are 
used in the same way as kath and nam to which they are 
clearly related. 13 The particle karri is used six or seven times 1 * 
with cha in the A6okan inscriptions; nam is used once, with 
the present tense form buvamti to give the force of a past 
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tense 16 (cf. the use of sma in Skt.); kani is used four times 
with cha y 1Q and twice with interrogative pronouns; 17 nani is used 
once with cha, and once as a linking particle (cf. the wide¬ 
spread use of nam in this sense in Prakrit). Since nani is not 
used as a pronoun elsewhere in the A&okan inscriptions, 
it is not likely to be a pronoun here. As a particle it 
cannot be the initial word in a sentence, and consequently 
Sircar’s sentence division would seem to be unlikely. 

3. 3 Chatterjee suggested 18 that the word at the end 
of line 4, of which only the second akshara ( na ) is clearly 
visible on the facsimile, 10 is ganaye , i. e. a second person 
singular optative in the sense of the plural. He read this 
singular form for the plural because he followed Hultzsch 
in thinking that the word should have only three aksharas 30 
because the aksharas at the right-hand end of the first three 
lines form a vertical margin. If we assume that the akshara 
at the end of the fourth line is immediately below the 
akshara at the end of the third line, then there seems to 
be room for three aksharas only. The aksharas at the left- 
hand end of each line do not, however, form a correspond¬ 
ing vertical margin, and we should have to assume that 
this was a deliberate action on the part of the scribe, who 
must have carefully calculated in advance the length of each 
line to ensure that, by varying the starting point of each 
line, the final aksharas would form a vertical margin. 

3. 4 The image of a careful, painstaking, calculating, 
methodical scribe which this assumption evokes is not in 
keeping with the inferior workmanship which we have 
already noted at the beginning and end of each line. I do 
not, therefore, accept that there is necessarily any limitation 
upon the length of the word which we must read at the 
end of line 4. It should in any case be noted that not 
all epigraphists are as inflexible as Hultzsch in their view 
of this matter ; Biihler, for example, suggested* 1 that there 
was room for three or four aksharas. 

3. 5 In other edicts addressed to mahamatras Assoka 
seems to use one of two grammatical constructions: either a 
future passive participal construction in - taviya , or an impe¬ 
rative in -atha. 22 I agree with Chatterjee in thinking that 
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ga is legible to the left of na. There seems, however, to be 
no chance of reading ganitaviye , since the clearly visible 
akshara is na, not ni. To the right of na, ya and tha seem 
to- be legible on the facsimile. I should therefore wish to 
read ganayatha or ganayatha. Although it would be possible 
to read ganayetha with Sircar, Asoka does not seem to 
use an optative construction elsewhere when addressing 
mahamatras. Incidentally if this reading is accepted, the 
position of the akshara tlia at the end of the line is 

only fractionally to the right of ne at the end of the line above. 

3.6 As I have pointed out elsewhere 23 se can only 

be a nominative. Since se and nani must go together, 
as stated above (§ 3. 2), we can deduce that se nani must 

be the last words of sentence (B), because se cannot be 

the object of ganayatha. Sentence (C) must therefore start 
with hevarn. It follows that kichhi must be the last word 
of the relative clause which begins with e, and the correlative 
clause must begin with ganiyati. 

3. 7 The form of line 5, with ti following the words dutiyaye 
deviye, is reminiscent of a gloss in a commentary where ti 
marks the end of the lemma, and what comes after it is 
the explanation. I am sure that this is how it is to be 
taken here, and I should translate: “to the second queen 
namely ICaluvaki, the mother of Tivala.” 

4. 1 Chatterjee assumed that this edict was addressed only 
to the mahamatras at Kosambi. I cannot see that there is 
any justification for this belief, for the first line clearly 
states that it is addressed to mahamatras everywhere. Nor 
do I think that the edict was intended to let the people 
of Kosambi know who was responsible for the benefactions 
they had received. I think the edict was intended to help 
mahamatras with an accounting problem which had arisen, 
and I believe that it was sent as an appendix to an earlier 
instruction they had been given. 

4. 2 In sentence (B) the relative and correlative clauses 
contain only an indicative verb (, ganiyati ). This therefore 
is not an instruction for the future, but contains a state- 
ment about the present state of affairs : ‘‘every gift of the 
second queen, of whatever description, is (at present) counted, 
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i. e. accounted, to that queen.” The next sentence contains 
the imperative verb, and gives a command about future 
practice: “(in future) thus account it.” 

4. 3 We read in pillar VII(CC) that Asoka instituted 
mahamatras to take charge of the distribution of gifts 
for himself and for his queens. 25 We may assume that these 
‘charity commissioners’ had been given instructions about the 
method by which the financial accounting of the various 
gifts should be carried out. The instructions must have 
included a statement that the second queen’s gifts should 
be debited to her account under her title. It is easy to 
imagine a situation where the second queen was sometime? 
referred to by her title, and sometimes by her name. This 
could lead to confusion among the accountants, who had 
no account for her under her personal name. The obvious 
solution was to instruct the mahamatras to debit gifts to 
the queen’s account under both her title and her name. 

4. 4 This edict was therefore sent as an appendix to the 
earlier instructions. Since only the mahamatras were con¬ 
cerned with these instructions, there was no reason why they 
should be published, i. e. inscribed, for all to read. This 
would explain why no copy of them has been found- Nor 
was there any reason why the appendix should have been 
published, and I think the mahamatras at Kosambi were 
wrong to do so. As far as we know, no other mahamatras 
published it, although, as the edict clearly states, it was 
addressed (and presumably sent) to mahamatras everywhere 

CONCLUSION 

5. 1 The so-called ‘Queen’s Edict’ was sent by A&oks 
to mahamatras everywhere to give instructions about tfr 
way in which the cost of gifts made by second queen it 
their areas was to be debited in future. A careful examina¬ 
tion of the purpose and the epigraphy of the inscription 
enables us to conjecture the missing portion of the inscriptior 
with accuracy and to correct certain errors made, and idiosyn 
cracies introduced, by the scribe while inscribing it. 

5. 2 The ‘corrected version’ reads : 

1 devanampiyasa vachanena savata mahamata 

2 vataviya. beta dutiyaye e deviye dane 
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3 arhbavadika vd a lame vd dancigahe vd e vd pi a nine 

4 kichhi ganiyati tdye deviye se nani. hevam ganayatha 

5 dutiydye deviye ti Tivala-mdtu KdIuvdkiye 

5-3 We may translate: “By His Majesty’s command, 
mahdmatras everywhere are to be addressed (as follows). 
Whatever gift there is of the second queen in your area, 
either mango-grove, or pleasure-park, or alms-house, or any- 
thing else at all, that (at present) is accounted to that 
queen. (In future) thus account it : to the second queen, 
(namely) Kaluvaki the mother of Uvula. 


Notes: 

1. B. Hultzs-h, Inscriptions of Asoka, Oxford, 1925, P- 159. 

2. ABORI , Vol. 33, pp. 57-82 ; Vol. 34, pp. 30-50; Vol. 37. pp. 208-33. 

3. ABORI, Vol. 33, p. 74 n. 1. 

4. BSOAS, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 138-40. 

5. ABORI , Vol. 34, pp. 47-48. 

6. ABORI , Vol. 34, pp. 44-45. 

7. The same vowel length is found in Pillar Edict VII (R)* 

8. The whole question of final long -d is discussed in etai y 

K. L. Jancrt, Abstande and Schlussvokalverzeichnungcn in Asoka-Inschriften, 

Wiesbaden, 1972. 

9. IIJ, Vol. X, p. 167. 

10. J. Bloch, Les Inscriptions d' Asoka „ Paris, 1950, P- 159. 

11. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1965, p. 69. 

12. “Middle Indo-Aryan Studies VII”, JOI {B)> Vol. XVII , p. 
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13. Undoubtedly these forms were originally pronouns, used adver¬ 
bially, cf. yat and ta in Sanskrit. , 

14. There are six contexts in which ca kam occurs. I havesuggese 
{JOI (B), Vol. XVIII, p. 225) that cha etakarh at Girnar in Rock b ic 
XIV (D) is a mistake for cha kam heta y which had become cha beta kam 
in the exemplar the scribe at Girnar was following. 

15. See R. Hiersche, Die Sprache , Vol. XI (1965), pp. » - . 

16. In Pillar Edict IV (M) all versions read va kam In Asoka 

and Capital Punishment” ( JRAS , 1975, p. 18 n. 15) I lave sug^es e 

that this is a mistake for cha kdni. 

17. In Pillar Edict VII (GG) kdnichhi is the interrogative pronoun 

with the particle chhi making it indefinite. 

18. ABORI , Vol. 33, p. 60. 

19. Facing p. 159 in Hultzsch’s edition. 

20. ABORI, Vol. 33, p. 58. In his corrected text {ABORI, Vol. 34, 
p. 43) he proposed to read ganeydiha. 
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22. In Minor Rock Edict I the version at Rupnath reads -taviya, 
while that at Sahasram reads -atha. See “Midle Indo-Aryan Studies X’* 
JOI( B), Vol. XXIII, p. 67. 

23. “The Gandhari version of the Dharmapada” Buddhist Studies in 
honour of I.B. Horner , Dordrecht, 1974, p. 177. 

24. ABOR1, Vol. 33, pp, 80-81. 

25. Pillar Edict VII (CC): ete cha amne cha bahuka mukhd dana 
visagasi viyapatase mama cheva devinam cha. “Both these and many other 
chief (officers) are occupied with the delivery of gifts of myself as well 
as of the queens”. 
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DODVAD PLATES OF 
JAYAKESI III, 
1209 A.D. 

R. N. GURAV 


The dodvad (Bailhongal Taluk, Belgaum District) plates 
are three in number. The ring and the seal are missing. 
The first and the third plates are inscribed on one side, 
while the second plate is inscribed on both the sides. The 
plates measure 16” length-wise and 11” breadth-wise. The 
rims are raised to preserve the writing. The plates together 
weigh 8 kgs and 450 grams. The characters of the docu¬ 
ment are Nagari and they are well cut and the inscription 
is in a good state of preservation, except for a few words 
towards the end of the second plate, first side. Some cleri¬ 
cal mistakes have crept in, in some places. The language 
is throughout Sanskrit. The first 33 lines and lines 78-81 are 
in verse. Some of the verses of these plates are found in the 
Kirihalasige plates 1 (1199 a. d.) of the same king, and the 
Goa 2 and Gadivore 3 plates of Shashtha III. 


After invocation to gods £>iva and Vishnu (vv. 1-3), 
the charter proceeds to give the genealogy of the Kadambas 
of Goa. The first king named is the mythical Jayanta 
Trinetra, otherwise known as Trilochana Kadamba (vv. 4-5). 
The first historical king mentioned is Guhalla I, the tiger- 
slayer (vv. 8-9). Then comes his son Shashtha I. His explo¬ 
its of attacking Goa and his outstanding character as an 
upholder of dharma are brought out in verses 10 and 11. 
His son was Jayakesi I. He distinguished himself by effec¬ 
ting friendship between the Choja and the Chalukya kings 
by his diplomacy (vv. 12-14). His son was Vijayaditya I 
(v. 15). JayakeSi II was born to Vijayaditya I. (v. 16). 
Vikramaditya VI gave his daughter MailaladevI to him 
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being pleased with his valour and fame (vv. 17-18). To 
this couple were born Permadideva and Vijayaditya 11 
(\\. 19-22). Distinction of Vijayaditya in vocal and instru- 
mental music, in dance, in poetry, in the use of arms and 
in the various gastras is brought out in verse 23. 
Jayakesi III -was born to Vijayaditya II (v. 24). Three 
verses describe him in a conventional manner (vv. 25-27). 

is queen was Mahadevi (v. 28). Their son was Tribhuvanaj 
malla (v. 31). Five verses eulogise him, again in a conven¬ 
tional way (vv. 32-36). 

Then comes the grant proper. JayakiSi III, father of 
inbhuvanamalla, in the 22 nd year of his reign, (on 22nd 
anuarj, 1209 a. d.), on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, in the 
presence^ of god Saptakoti^varadSva granted the village of 
oddavada, together with its six hamlets, viz, Kummadige, 
Udukerre, Edavuru, Heggadde, Kulavalli and Gumdavaili to 
several^ brahmins of various gotras (lines 34-40). The names 
and gotras of these brahmins, together with their shares are 
e ai ed in the next portion (lines40-73). Shares were also grant- 
tt £> r a satra (f fce boarding house), for the teaching of 

* Zf ’ ^ le two Ynjus and the Sama-vedas in the Kanva 
acia for the reading of puranas, for arranging discourses, 
?- C ' Sliares were also assigned for the raja-guru Chamdra- 
e ara-bhattopadhyaya. Imprecatory passages follow next 
(lines 78-80). 

composer of the charter was Chattanarya, son of 
omanatha and grandson of Jataveda (line 80). The writer was 
Naraija, son of Dugala, officer of the tula-divya (lines 8C-81). 

The date of the grant is mentioned in lines 34-37 as the 22nd 
regnal year of Jayakesi III, commencing from the Kaliyuga year 
4218, Vibliava, Maghasu. 15, Somavara and Soma-grahana corres¬ 
ponding to 22nd January, 1299 a. d„ Thursday (not Monday). 

A number of geographical place-names appear in the plates. 
Ot them Lamkapura is the city of Goa. It is metaphorically 
caUed Lamkapura while the island of Goa is called Simhala; 
Kamchi requires no comment. Beluvala-de£a is the famous 
division known as BeJvola-300. Kampana was a small 
division comprising of forty villages, mostly in the modern 
Navalgund Taluk in the Dharwar District. The vilages Jambu- 
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grama, Chulika, Simduru, Maniyuru, Kummadiya, Heggadde, 
Kulavalli and Gumdavalli are also mentioned but cannot be 
identified. Udukerrc would be the present Udkeri, about four 
miles north-west of Dodvad and Edaiiru may be the present 
Yadihalli about four miles east-east-by-south of Dodvad. 
Doddavada is the present Dodvad. 

A number of interesting points are revealed by the plates. 

(1) No external sovereign power is mentioned. This is 
so because the Kadambas of Goa were ruling independently 
from 1156 a* d. when Bijjala usurped the Chalukya throne. 
This point is also supported by the mention of the regnal 
year of Jayakefci III. 

(2) The Navilugmda Kampana was conqured by Tayake^i 
III during the period in question. This is suggested by the 
qualifying phrase jaya-labdha for Doddavada. Throughout their 
long history, the Kadambas of Goa never before claimed any 
part of Be}vola-300. In this connection we may note a couple 
of hero-stones found in Dodvad itself, mentioning the reign of 
Jayakeii III in 1207 a. d. 

(3) Prince Tribhuvanamalla is given considerable impor¬ 
tance in the plates. It is likely that he was responsible tor 
the annexation of the Dodvad area by the Kadambas. In 
the grant portion, Jayakesi III is not referred to by himsel 
but as the father of Tribhuvanamalla. 

(4) An idea of trunk roads is obtained from the men¬ 
tion of a highway, passing through the western side of Dod¬ 
vad, and described as dala-damda-parimana-yislrita-mtii gct» t 
is qualified by the words anavarcita-siikha-satnchai a men ga i. e. 
for constant and continuous free passage. 

(5) The presence of a vast number of brahmin tamilies 
at Dodvad attracts our attention. They are about ^ in 
number belonging to about twenty different gotias. Some of 
them may have been residents of the hamlets of Dodvad. 
At any rate, Dodvad was a centre of learning. 

The name of the composer of the present plates (1209 a.d.) 
is given as Chattanarya, son of Somanatha and grandson of 
Jataveda. The Goa plates of Shashtha III, dated in 1260 a.d. 
were composed by Chattanarya, son of Somanatha and grand¬ 
son of Yajnavarya. So the composer of the Goa plates is 
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identical with Chattanarya of the Dodvad plates. This would 
show that Chattanarya lived for a long time and composed 
charters dated forty-one years apart. It also shows that Yajria- 
varya had another name Jataveda. Further, the Ca^ivore 
plates SJiashtha III dated 1276 in a. d. were composed by 
Padmanabha, son of Chattanarya. The second part of the 
Halasi 4 epigraph of Vijayaditya, younger brother of Perma^i- 
eva, dated in 1172 a. d. was composed by Yajne&varasuri. 

e composer of the Kirihalasige plates of JayakeSi III 
^ate in 1199 a. d. was Gangadhara-suri, son of YajneSvara. 
-leading all these passages together, we get a family of com- 

r °y al charters of the Kadambas from Permadideva 
(1172 a.d.) to Shashtha III (1257 a. d.). 

Likewise, the writer of the present Dodvad plates was 
Parana, son of Dugala, while the writer of the Goa plates 
!^ as ^ a | a ^ a ^ a> son Diirgana. These persons appear to be 


TEXT 

[Metres : V v . 1, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12-14, 16, 28, 32, 37-41 Anush- 
on 17^1 3 : ! 8 ^ ardulavikrldita ; vv. 4, 15, 25 Malinl ; vv. 17, 
Sikharini; v. 19 Mandakranta ; vv. 21,26,34 Vasanta- 
uicuca ; v. 22 Tndravajra; v. 23 Sragdhara; v. 29 Upendravajra ; 
vv. 31, 33, 35 Arya]. 

FIRST PLATE : SECOND SIDE 

1. Om namah ^ivayalNamas=tumga=5iraS-chumbi-cham- 
dra-chamara-charave l trailokya-nagar-5rambha-mula- 
stam liaya amohave l [1*] Krida-kroda-tanus-tanotu 
jagatam 

2. lakshmim sa Lakshmi-patir =yad-damshtr-amkura-chu- 
Ia-chumbi-vasudha-chakram samudbhasate sph5ra-spha- 
tika-Saihbhu-limga-Sikhar-alarfikara-nll-bpal-oda- 

3. r-ai£varya-pad-otsav-ochita-lasach-chudamanitvam da- 
dhat i [2 1 ] Hastair = udhri(ddliri)ta-Simdhurasura-bri- 
hach-charm-oparishtan — nato Gamga-sara-bharaih sra- 
vadbhir =abhitah 

ivumd-emdu-iamkh-amalai = rajad-rajata-rajju-pamjara- 


4. 
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charach-chhri-rajahamsah-Sriyam bibhrat =tamdava- 
dambare Pura-jayi bhuyad= ablilshtaya vah I [3**] Pura- 
mathana-lalata- 

5. sveda-bimdoh Kadamba-kshitiruha-tala-dhatn-samga- 
tad =avirasit l tribhuvana-nuta-kirtti-srls = chaturbaluir- 
amchchadk (amchad) =dhanur-ishu-pkalak-asih Sii- 

6 Jayamtas=Trinetrah \ [4*] Trilochana-Kadamb-akh- 

yamsa ev = apa jaga-trayeivamdyah samasta-bhupanam = 
adyah Kadamba-samtateh [||5*] Atha tasya kule jatah 
ke =pi bhupa 

7. mahaujasah l krit-aneka-makha-khyati-vidambita-Bi^au- 

jasah l [6*] Samgita-goshthishu ranad-v^pamchi manora- 
mah komala-kamthavatyah * madena gayamti yasam- 

8. si yesham = ady-api vidyadhara-vara-vadhvahi [7-] Tatah 

khyato =bhavat= teshu Pamchanana-parakramah Guha- 

lla-nripati[h] sriinan = Arjjunah Pamdaveshv =ival [8 ] 
Yah sarva-kalam mri- 

9. gaya-vinode jaghana yad=vyaghra-kadarabakanii adv — 
api sarvatra mahl-tale tatam vyaglua-mariti vadamti — 
lokahl [9*] Tatah tatah sva-sauryena ni- 

10. rudhdha(ddha)-Lamka-purah Sarah PamchaSarasya 
shashthah Shashtho nripah ko =py =abhavat =prasidhah 
(ddhah) svayarh dharmabhritam dhurinahl [10*] Nih- 
Samkam yasya ramatva [rh*] vaktum 

11. vyaktam = iv = arayah na ch = amkita-hanumadbhir = 
urobhir =upalaksliitah I [11*] Tata* pradurabhuch = 
chhrimaD = Jayakesi - mabipatih i yat - kirtti - mu ure 
bhamti bhuvanani 

12. chaturdaSa l [12*] Yasya khadga-lata-Durga babusimha- 

sana-sthita saihparaya-samuch-chamda-vairi-sairabha- 

bhamjani I [13*] Chola-Chalukya-bhu-palau Kamchyam 
mitre vidhaya yah l 

13. permatti-turya-nirghosho =py ==asld==raya-pitamahah I 
[14*] Samajani Vijayarka-kshma-patis-tasya sunuh sa 
punar = avidit-anya-stri-vinoda-prasamgah i parichala- 

14. d-asi - lekka- khamdit - arati-prithvl-parivridha-gala-nir- 
yad - rakta - sikt-aji-ramgah ' [15*] Tatas = tyaga-jaga- 
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jhampa - Jhamapanacharya - dhuryatam bibhrad = abhr- 
apta-kirtti[h*]srl- 

15. Jayakesi-nripo =bhavati [16*] Yadiyair = arudha-dvipa- 
haya-rathair = atta-vijayair = adhi^aih senaih senanam 
chatur-udadhi-velasu nihitan jaya-stambhan =ete sapadi 
khalu 

16 drishtva jala-gaja dridh-alan-a4amka[m*] vidadhati 
muhur =majjana-vidhi[h*] i [17*] Bhubhri[t*]-trana- 
parayanah prithu-yasd gambhirya-ratnakara[h*] Sri- 
Permadi-nripah payo- 

17. nidhi-nibhah Som-anujam kanyakam i yasmai vis- i 
mayakari-bhuri - vibhavair = datv = ebha-kd£-adibhih 
khyata - sri - pataye sa Mailala - mahadevlm kritartho-* 
bhavat l [18*] Tasma- 

18. d = asyam = ajani sujano VIra-Permadideva - kshdni- 
palo vijayi-Vijayaditya-prithvIsvard =pi Srlmach-Chhar- 
va[t*]-trida£a-vinatat = Parvatasy = atmajayaih 3rl- He- 
rarhbas = tribhu- 

SJ-COND PLATE : FIRST SIDE 

19. vaua-nutas = TarakariS = cha yadvat l [19*] 3ariram 
3arvasya prakriti-subhagam nityam =iti yah prati naya 
prajna-ti(vi)dita-param-artha-sthira-matih l tulam = a- 

20. ruhy = ochchair = jagati vinutam tayor = adya[h] 5ri- 
man = ajani givachitta-kshitipatih I [20*] Vanl-vibhu. 
sliana-lasad - guna - namadheyas = tasy = anujah sama- 
bhava- 

21. d = Vijayarka - devah I yad - vairinah samara - slmani- 
nashta-^auryam = anveshtum = anvaham = iv =anuvana 
[m*] bhramamti l [21*] VIre jagam(n)-netra-sudha- 
nidhana(ne) yatr =ekshite mohajusham dvisharii drak l 

22. hastam(n)-nitambad = api kaminlnam = astrani vas- 
trani cha nishpata[rh*]ti I [22*] Jane sastre cha £astre 
nava-rasa-bharite = lamkrite sat-kavitve daisyam marge 
shad-amga-chchhavita-jala-yu- 

23. te-raga-Gamga-pravaho (ho) 1 nritye nan-amgahare pada 
kara-vara-vimnyasa-chitre hu^ukka-vin-Opamg-adi-vad- 







First Plate : Second Side 
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py = atiSayita-matir = Bharati-bhushago yah I [23 ] * 

Murttah prajanam = i- 

va praija-pumjas = tasma [d— a*]bhuch = clihri-Jaya- 
kesidevah I raij-arhbare yat-kara-kha$ga-rahur = 
bhata grasta-sapatna-rajah I [24*] Hima-kumuda-mrina 
(pa) li-samkha-kumd-emdu-gaurair = iha jaga- 

25. ti yadiyaih plavite kirti-puraih I api tamasi mahela jaia- 
purnn =emdu-samka dayitam =abhisaramtyo mariida* 
nam fiubhrayamti I [25*1 £>asvad = yadiya ripavo g:ri- 
kamdara- 

56. su tibra-kshudha-hutavah-emdhanatam = u p e t a h l kamd-.j 
arthinah praharanair = nayan-amta-varhta-patho-bhi- 
sheka - mridulam = avanim khanamti I [26*] Yidl- * 
yair =uddama-dvirada-nikarair = ambara = 

27. tale samutkshiptara vairi-kshitipati-bphad-dnmti-visa- 
ratn I Sahasr - aksha[h*] prekshya kshiti - dhara - dhiya 
pakshadalana - prayogaya praya[h*] smarati punar = 
any = esha kulifiam(am) 1 [27*] Maha-bhagya-nidha- 

28. nasya Jayakesi-mahi(hi)bhritah \ Mahadevi(vl) maha- 
rajnl samabhut =tasya vallabha l [28 ] Aneka-samariita- 
vilasininam sirastha-manikya-mayukha-jalaih * virajita- 
[h*] pada-nakha- 

29. niruddhair = alaktaken = arunit = eva yalisya 8 ^ [129*] 
Arumdhat =iva prathama satinam vibhati ya murtti- 
mati krip = eva I Sarasvati manava - paksha - patat = 
prapt = eva lokach = Chaturananasya i[30*] Tasraad = 
asyam sama- 

30. jani guna-mani-samudaya-mahodadhis =tanayali Tribbu- 
vanamalla - kshitipas = tri-bhuvana- rakshavidhau dak- 
shah i [31*] Kare =.ri-kari-kumbheshu mastakeshu elm 
vidvisham I eko =pi sarbagali khadgah 

31. subhatair = yasya dri£yate I [32*"] Tribhuvanamalla- 
nare[iii*]dras— Trinayana - karumij^ya - pumijiiya-sam- 
pur^ijah I iha kali-kalushita-lokarii vimala-taram kart- 
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turn =udyuktahi [33*] Yasy = emdu.ma[m*]dala-rnayu. 
kha-vilasa- 

32. vatya kirtya jagamty=api chaturdaSa nirmalani I jatani 
kimtv = ali - kadamba mallmasani pratyarthi-parthiva- 
mukhani kritani chitram I [34*] Bhanur =iva bhati 
bhuvane Tribhuvanamalla-nfipo =ti-tejasvi I 

33. unmulita-ripu-timirah kara-dhrita-kamal-anurakto-yam 
(am) i [35*] Uttumga-sthiratara-Meru-ramya-rupahi Ka- 
damba-kshitipati-vamSa-ratna-dipah i Srl-vira-Tribhu* 
vanamalladeva-bhupahi prakhyato jaga- 

34. ti samumnnata-pratapah I [36*] Evarii guna-gai)-alam- 
kritasya 5ri Kadamba Sivachitta VIra Tribhuvanamalla* 
bhupater = janakah 5rI-Kadamba-kula-tilaka-5ri-V!ra 
Jayakesidevah a- 

35. sht-a£ity-adhika-dvi-6at-ottara-chatuh-sahasreshu Kali- 
yuga-samvatsareshu paravritteshu sva-rajy-anubhava- 
kale dva-vim5ati-Vibhava-samvatsare Magha-mase Paur- 
nnamasyam Somavare soma- 

36. grahana-parbani £ri-Saptakoti£vara-deva-samnidhau Be- 
luva[la*]-de£ - amtargata - Navilugumda- kampana-ma- 
dhye jaya - labdham purba-prasiddha-sima-samanvita- 
[m] nidhi-nidhana-nikshe pa-dam da-sulka-ka- 

37. r-opakar-ady-aya-sthal-opetam sthana-manya-vyatirik- 
tam ashta - bhoga - teja-samya - sahitam rajaklyanam = 
anamguli-prekshaniyam I gavadishu char-artha-trina- 
kashth-ady =a... 

38. [ran - artham] cha anavarata - sukha-samchar - artham 
pa^chima-dig-bhage [Jambugramam gamtum] Chulike 
Simduru-Maniyuru-purahsara- 

SECOND PLATE : SECOND SIDE 

bhu-prade4a-madhyatah 4ata-damda-parimana-vistrita- 
marga-sahitam Kummadige Udukerre EdaUru Heggadde 
Kulavalli Gumdavalli nama- 
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40. bhish = sliadbhir =- ghoshaih samamnvitam Srirnad- 
Doddavada-gramam nana-gotrebhyo brahmaijebhyalj 
pradat [n*] Tatra Vasishtha - gotranam Naraya^a- 
Nagadeva-Ja- 

41. vada-Narasimha -Chatyaija- Jekaiyya-^rlramga - bhatt- 
opadhyayanam pratyekam = ekaika vrittih I Devana- 
^ridhara-bhattopadhyayayor = dve dve vritti * Gamga- 
dhara-bha- 

42. ttopadhyayanam sa-pada vrittih l Janardana-Bhasktira- 
Somesvara-Chakrapani-bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam 
tri-pad-vrittih l Narasimha-Vishnudeva-Naga- 

43. deva-Padinanabha - I5vara - Madhava - Govimda-Scdhi- 
Baladeva-Vishnude va - Janardana-Jekkana-I5vara-bhatt- 
opadhyayanarh pratyekam dvi-pad-vrittih* 1 Madha- 

44. va-Gaihgadhara-bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam sardha- 
pada-vrittih l Padmanabha-Jataveda-Madhava-Aditya- 
Divakara-bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam 

45. pada-vrittih l Bharadvaja-gotranam Mailara-iVlahabala- 
Anamta - SomeSvara - Narayana - Madhava - bhattopa- 
dhyayanam pratyekam =ekaika vrittih I Da- 

46. modara - Padmanabha - bhattopadhyayayos = tri-pad- 
vritti l Basavana - Brahma - Revana - Aditya-Madhava- 
Devana-Madhava-Jakkana-Poti-Chavana-Padmanabha- 
Nara- 

47. yana-Rama - Srldhara - Ke£ava-Mailara-Ke£ava-Some£. 
vara-Rechiyanna - Ke£ava * Narayana-Harihara-Adilya- 
bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam dvi - pad - vrittih 1 
Raghava- 

48; Basava - Lakshmidhara - 3rldhara - bhattopadhyaya¬ 
nam pratyekam pada-vrittih I Ka£yapa-gotranam Mai- 
lara - Poti - Ganapati - Chamdra - Sayideva-Some£vara- 
bhattopadhya- 

49; yanam pratyekam = ekaika vrittih i Sayideva-Gamga- 
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dhara - Hemmma- Poti-Ti(Tri)vikrama - Govimda-bhatt- 
opadhyayanam pratyekam dvi-pad-vrittih l Vasu- 

50. deva-Chamdra-Padmanabha - Sivaiyya-Mailaiyya-Bhanu- 
Naga-Brahma-Somanatha - Kamdarpa-Padmanabha-bha- 
ttopadhyayanam pratyekam dvi-pad-vrittih \ £>amkara- 
Madhava-Hammai- 

51. ya-Mahe5vara-Bhattaiyya-Devana-I£vara-bhattopadhya- 
yanam pratyekam= eka-pad-vrittih I Gargya-gotranam 
Trikoti£vara- Nagadeva - Paladeva - bhattopadhyayanam 

52. pratyekam = ekaika vrittih l Chamdra - bhattopadhyay¬ 
anam pad - adhika - vrittih I Gamgadhara-Mahe£vara- 
Gamgadhara-Nagadeva-bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam 
tri-pad-vri- 

53. ttih I Chaud iraya - Gopala - Narasimha - bhattopadhya¬ 
yanam pratyekam dvi-pad-vrittih I Kamaiyya-Madhava* 
Rechaiyya-Rudra-bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam pada- 
vrittih I 

54. Marita - gotrayoh Bhatyana - Vasudeva - bhattopadhya - 
yayor = ekaika vrittih I Vijaya - Pala - Damodara- 
Janardana-Nagade va-Maide va-De vana-M a- 

55. dhava-Vishnu - bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam tri-pad- 
vrUtih I^Isvara-Bhatyana-Chavana - Vishnu-Chaudarava- 
Nagadeva-Basavana-Kutanuva-Basavanna-Mal 1 id e - 

56. va-Sridhara - Kommanna Nagadeva - Jekanna-Virupa- 
ksha-bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam dvi-pad-vrittih I 
Poti- IVlalideva-Ke£ava-J?rIrama-bhattopadhya- 

57. yanam pratyekam = eka-pad-vrittih I Kau^ika-gotranam 
Iivara - bhattopadhyayanam pad-adhika-vrittih I Malli- 
deva-Vi£vanatha-Aditya- 

J8. KotiSvara - bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam dvi-pad- 
vrittih I Paladeva-Mailara-bhattopadhyayayoh pratye¬ 
kam = eka-pad - vrittih I Badarayana - gotranam Bhas- 
kara- 
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59. bbattopadhyayanam tri-pad-vrittih I Gautama-gotra- 
nam Vijaya - Nimbadeva - bhattopadhyayayo[h ‘ ] [pra]^- 
tyekam = ekaika vrittih l Krishna-Madhava-bhattopa- 
dhyayayoh pratye- 

60. kam tri-pad-vrittih I Gopala-Kavadeva-Gopala-Racha- 

na-Vishijudeva-Narayaija-bhattopadhyayanam pratye- 

ka[m] dvi-pad-vrittih I Para&ara-A(A)ditya-bhattopa- 

dhyayanam tri-pa- 

61. d-vrittih I ViSvanatha-bhattbpadhyayanam dvi-pad- 
vrittih t Kaumdinya-gotrarjam Poti-bhattopadhyayanam 
tri-pad- 'rittih I Rudra-Sayideva - Dobbaiyya-Achyuta- 
Vasudeva-Kavadeva- 

62. Jeka-Poti-Kamaiyya - Madhava-Vishnu-Dobbana-bhatt- 
opadhyayanam pratyekam dvi-pad-vrittih l Vatsa-gotra- 

Isvara-Padmanabha-bhattopadhyayayo[h*] pratyekam 

tri-pa- 

63. d-vrittih l 5>rivatsa-gotra-Kamadeva-Jakkaiia-bkj.ittbpa- 

dhyayayoh pratyekam = ekaika vrittilj I Nagadeva 

Bhattyana'-Narasimha-Harihara-Jeka-^rirama-Vasudeva- 

64. Vamana-Vasudeva-bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam dvi- 

pad-vrittili I Devana-Raghava-Dhapa(ra)nldhara-bhatt- 

bpadhyayanam pratyekam pada-vrittih l Jamadagnya- 
Vatsa-gotra-Rudra- 

65. bhattopadhyayanam = eka vrkOh 1 Govimda-Aditva- 

Vishnu-Madhava-bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam dvi- 
pad-vrittih i Sbnianatha-SbmeSvara-bliattopadkyayayoJi 

pratyeka- 

66. m = eka - pad - vrittih 1 ^amdilyaj- gotra - Chaudaraya- 
Ke&ava-bhattbpadhyayaybh pratyekam tri-pad-vrktih 1 
Somanatka - Hemmmana - Govimda - Madhva - Ke£ava- 
bhttabpadhyayanam 

67. pratyekam dvi-pad-vrittih * VUvamitra-Melara-KeSava- 
Kamchyana-bhattopadhyayanamm — ekaika vrittih i 
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Bhaskara - Mailara - Jeka-Govimda - Kamala - Kannva- 
bhattopadhyayanam pra- 

68. tyekam dvi-pad-vrittih I Vi£vamitra-Mahadeva - bhar- 
gava-Pirumala - Agastya - SomeSvara- bhattopadhyaya- 
namm =ekaika-pada-vrittih i Agastya -gotra-Basavana- 
Raideva-bhattopadhya- 

69. ya[yoJr= ekaika vrittih l £>alamkayana - Gamgadhara- 
Mauna - Bhargava - Narayana - Upamamnyu - Vijaya- 
Kamnnva-Aditya-bhattopadhyayanam =ekaika vrittih l 
Ku^ 

70. tsa - gotra - Nilakamtha - Atreya - Sarbesvara-Kommana- 
Gopala - Sarbesvara - Brahmadeva-bhattopadhya> anam 
pratyekam tri-pad-vrittih I Putimasha-Vamana-Kasyapa- 
Bhlchana- 

71. Devarata - Kesava - ^alamkayana - Somanatha-Kutsa- 
Vaijaiya-Padmanabha-Mauna-Bhargava-Mailara-Vislinu. 
vpidha - Narayana - Samkhyayana - Davana - Kapila- 
Madhava- 

72. Darshyayana - Mujibhatta-Upamamnyu - Nagabhatta- 
Atreya - Bamka - Padmanabha - Goviiiida-Lakhamnna- 
Govimda-Dobbanna-Lakhamnna-Madhusudana-Vishnu- 
bhattopadhyayanam pratyekam dvi-pad-vri- 

73. itih l Atreya - Mahadeva - bhattopadhyayanaiii pad- 
adhika-vrittihl Satr-artham pad-adhik-aikadusa-vrittih I 
Ku(Ri)g-veda - khamdika- dve - yajuh-sama-Kamnnva- 
khamdika - purana - bala - Siksk -agni(i)- 

74. shta-prap - artha[m*] pratyekam dvi-pad-vrittih Dve 
byakbyan-artham tri-pad-vritti PamchikeSvar-artham = 
eka vrittih I Gargya-gotre raja-guru-Chamdra£ekhara- 
bhattopadhyayasya ti- 

75. sro vrittaya Isvarasya dve vrittl Vajrasya padau Sap- 
tasya padah I Bharadvaja-gotre Sridharasya eka vri- 
tti[h*] Naranasya padau Gautame Samgasy = aika vritti- 
[h*J Naga-Basavayo [r*]-dvau dvau 
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76. padau Vrishagana - Vijayasy = aika vritti[h*] I KaSyape 
Vishnoh sa- pad - vrittifh*] Kamalasya padau Limgasya 
padah Vi&vamitre Vishnu-Kaniala-Kaumdir.ya-Dobbana- 
Madhava-Kannva-Naga Atre Lokana- 

77. Mailara l Harita-Mayya-Basava - grivatsa-Nrisimhynam 
dvi-pad-vrittih I Dharanfdbarasya padah l Kausi(si)ke 
VHvanathasya padahi ' Madhuvasya padah l Guriidaval- 
yam Chamdra&ekhara-de- 

78. vasya tadiya kodageyi-kshetr-ottaratah dvi-niskka-raj-ay- 
otpatti-parimitam kshetram cba I 7 

79. ^ri-Ja taveda-vidushuh Somanatho =bhavat =sutah I tat- 
putra-Chatyanaryasya krili jayati sasane l [40*] Du- 

80. gala-Sreshtha - putreija tula-dibya- niyogina l likhitam 
Narane[n = e*]dam sasanam cha nrip-ajnaya l [41*] Iti 
mamgala maha Sri sri n 

Notes: 

1. JBBRAS., Vol., ix, pp. 241-44. 

2. hid. Ant., Vol. XIV, pp. 288 ff. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV. 

4. JBBRAS., Vol. IX, pp. 278 ff. 

5. From impressions taken by me, and verified from the plates. 

6. Read arunita iv = as yah. 

1. Vv. 37-39 in lines 78-80 are usual imprecatory stanzas. 
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THE TIRUVENDIPURAM 
INSCRIPTION OF 
RAJARAJA III—A STUDY 

T. V. Mahalingam 

The tiruvendipuram inscription 1 of the Ch6la emperor Raj: 
rajalll (a.d. 1216-1256) dated in his 15_|_1 regnal year is disti: 
guished from most other South Indian inscriptions as it does ri 
record a donation or similar transaction but is of a pure 
historical character. The record is unique for its directness- 
the statement of facts without any exaggeration or suppressK 
of details. The record might have been caused to be engrave 
at the instance of Appanna and Samudra Goppayya, the tv 
generals ( dannayakas ) of the Koysala king Vira Narasimha 
(a.d. 1220-1238) after 1 heir successful campaign in the Tar 
country in a.d. 1230-31, having been sent there to secure t 
release, of Rajaraja III, who had been earlier defeated by! 
overgrown and rebellious feudatory Kopperunjingadeva ai 
imprisoned in his own capital £>endamarigalam in the Sot 
Arcot district. 

Before going into the details of the inscription and : 
historical value it is necessary to know the political condition 
South India during the period. From the later days of the rei. 
of the Cliola emperor Kulottunga III (a.d. 1178-1218) the CM 
empire witnessed the growing weakness of the central govet 
ment in a two-fold way, namely the increasing and frequ? 
invasions of the Chola country by the Pandyas from the sot 
and the Hoysalas from the west and the coming into prominer 
of a few hereditary feudatories like the Kadavarayas who ru’ 
over parts of the South Arcot and North Arcot districts,! 
^ambuvarayas who ruled over parts of the North Arc 
Chittore and Chingleput districts and the Telugu Chodas w 
ruled over the Nellore and Cuddapah districts and extenc 
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their power over parts of the Chittore and Chingleput distri¬ 
cts, besides a number of other chieftaincies like those of the 
Banas, Yadavarayas, Gangacholas, etc. The reign period of 
Rajaraja saw the further deterioration of political conditions 
in the Choi a empire, which passed through a period of stress, 
degeneracy and decay. It saw the growing strength and 
aggressive activities of some of the feudal vassals in the 
Chola empire, particularly of Kopperunjingadeva who fills a 
large place in the annals of the period, though instances are not 
wanting to show that there were still some loyal petty chiefs 
devoted to the imperial house. One hears also of political and 
defence compacts of a local nature for self protection.- 

Kopperunjinga I* (a. d. 1231-1240) became so overgrown 
and strong that he became a menace to the Chola emperor in¬ 
spite of his ties of marriage 4 with the royal house, and 
Rajaraja III had to seek the help of the Hoysala king of the 
time, VIra Narasimha II, more than once. Really on one 
occasion (a. d. 1231-32) immediately before the Hoysala invasion 
of the Tamil country with which this paper deals, Kopperunjinga 
defeated Rajaraja III in a battle at Tcllaru in the present North 
Arcot district and imprisoned him along with his ministers in 
his own capital 3endamangalam. The subsequent events, the 
interference ofHoysnJa VIra Narasimha II to secure the release 
of Rajaraja and his restoration to his throne are graphically 
described in the Tiruvendipuram inscription under study. 

The following is the purport of the inscription. 

(Lines 1-3) When Prat a pa Chakrarartti VIra Narasimha 
heard that Koopernnjinga had imprisoned ( pidittu-kondu) the 
Chola emperor at ^endamangalam and as causing destruction to 
(3iva) temples and Vaishnava centres (devdlaya and vishnusthana) 
with his army, he declared that (his) trumpet shall not be blown 
unless he maintained his reputation of being the establisher o 
the Chola country ’ (Chdla-mandala-pratishtaSaryan). 

(Lines 3-4 j He started from Dorasamudra, uprooted 
(nirmulamadi) the [Ma]ha[ra*] kingdom, seized the ruler* 
his women and treasures and halted at Pathchur. 

(Line A) (Then) the king was pleased to order the destruction 
of Kopperunjinga’s country and liberation ot the Chola emperor. 
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(Lines 4-5) (Accordingly), the mahapradhani (great Prim; 
Minister), paramaviSvasi (loyal minded) Dandinagopan Jagadobbc- 
gandan Appana Dannayaka and Samudragoppayva DannayaL 
destroyed the (villages) of EJleri and Kalliyurmulai when 
Kopperunjinga was staying and Toludagaiyur where Cholnkoi 
was staying. (They also) killed four persons among the king’s 
(Rajaraja’s) officers (vendaft nmdaligal) including Yiraganga* 
nadalvan, Jt(Chi )nattaraiyan, Ilattu-raji Parakkiramabahu. 
seized their horses as those of Kolli Cho]akoji. 

(Lines 6-7) Having worshipped the god of Ponnambafia 
( Ponnambala-devan) (they started again), destroyed villages 
including Tondaimanallur, cut down the forests and halted (vf/fc- 
irundu) at Tiruppadirippuliyur. 

(Lines 7-8) (From there they) destroyed the villages includinj 
Tiruvadigai and Tiruvakkarai. (They burnt and destroyed village 
and the farms ( kodikalgal Outturn alitium) to the scuth of tht 
Varanavasi river and to the east of £>endamarigalam ; and seizec 
and plundered the women. When they were about to advance 
towards Sendamangalam (tf endamangalatte ecluttu viclap-pogirc? 
ajavile) Kopperunjinga became afraid (kulaindu) and offered to 

the king (Vira Narasimha) that he would release the Choja 
emperor. 

{Line 9) As the king agreed and despatched a messenger to 
^generate they liberated the Chola emperor, went (with him) 
and let (him) enter (his) kingdom. 

(The inscription was engraved in the Devanayaka Pcrumai 
temple at Tiruvendipuram obviously because, as Hultzsch says, 
the two Hoysaja generals took leave of the Chola emperor at 
that place after restoring him to his throne ) 

The identification of the places and persons mentioned in il'C 
inscription is important for understanding not only the course cl 
events referred to in it, but also the persons involved. Hultzsch, 
while editing the inscription in the Epigraphia Indica , suggested a 
few identifications, which many scholars, who have worked on 
the history of South India during the period, have generalh 
followed. 

But in the light of a fresh study of the inscription, one finds 
that some of his identifications appear to require revision and 
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more details may be added about the persons involved in the 
campaign. 

To take them up one after another: 

Since the inscription was engraved immediately after the 
conclusion of a successful campaign against the central part of 
the Tamil country without any time lapse it may be presumed t at 
the details contained in it are in chronological and sequentia 
order. Dorasamudra the capital of Narasimha is the mo ern 
Halebid in the Karnataka State. Another important reference in 
the inscription relates to the Magara kingdom which the oysa.a 
king Vira Narasimha himself is said to have uprooted, seizing 1 
ruler, women and treasure before halting at Pachchur. Here t ie 
Magara kingdom and Pachchur require careful identification, o 
take up Pachchur first, the inscription would have us believe tha 
the Magara kingdom was uprooted by the Hovsa}a king ® ? re t t 1C 
reached' Pachchur for his halt in the course of his march into the 
Tamil country. Hultzsch has identified Pachchur of the inscrip¬ 
tion with the modern village of the same name near 
Srirangam (Tiruchirappalli district). Probably it is better to 
identify the place with the village of the same name ten mi es 
the west of the Jalarpct railway station on the Madras-Bangalore 
line. Pachchur which is itself a railway station is surrounded on 
all sides by hills with gaps through which armies could have easiy 
passed to reach the territory under Kopperunjingadeva and his 

supporters. The objective of the expedition being only t e e ea 
of Kopperunjinga and the release of Rajarajalll from prison ana 
his restoration to his kingdom, there was no need for Vira Nara¬ 
simha to come to the lower Kaveri area on that occasion 
particularly because the Pandya king does not appear 
invaded the Chola country at that time, 6 and Vira Narasim as 
son Somessvara was then at Kannanur not far fiom aciciur 
ruling over the Hoysala territory in the region. 

The identification of the Magara-rajya is a problem. Curio¬ 
usly it is mentioned only in the Hoysala records, the kingdom is 
first heard of in a. o. 1218 and an inscription dated in that year 
which calls Narasimha, Chdlarajya-pratisfrthachatya, Pandya- 
rajyci-kolahala 1 and Kadava-disapattci, also calls him Magara - 
rdjya-n it mu lana . The context in which the Magara finds mention 
in the Hoysala inscriptions makes it clear that the invasions 
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against Magara were but part of Narasimha’s general policy towards 
the Tamil powers. The kingdom is mostly grouped along with 
the other Tamil powers and its defeat is alluded together with the 
defeat of the Pandya and the Kadava and the re-establishment of 
Choja. Taking into account these facts it may be well presumed 
that the birth of the Magara kingdom was probably only in the 
last decades of 12th century. The period was marked by the 
decay of central power in the Chola empire and also almost 
undivided attention of the Hoysala kings in the north. Such a 
congenial political situation no doubt paved the way for the 
establishment of this Magara kingdom. 

The Magara territory appears to have lain to the east of the 
Hoysaja kingdom 8 and if not actually bordering on it could not 
have been very far away from its eastern frontiers. Hultzsch 9 
locates it in the Salem-Coimbatore region; Venkayya is inclined to 
identify it with Magadai-mandalam roughly in the South Arcot 
district and Krishna Sastri 10 thinks that it comprised parts of the 
Kolar district in the old Mysore state and of the Salem and South 
Arcot districts in Tamilnadu. Lewis Rice 11 identifies it with the 
Maharajavadi country which included portions of the modern 
Chintamani and Mulbagal taluks of the Kolar district and a part 
of the Cuddapah district in Andhra Pradesh. 12 

Curiously the history of the Kolar district during the 
period throws light on the identification of the new born princi¬ 
pality. It was lost by 1189 a d. to certain Chola feudatories by 
the Hoysaja. After a.d. 1171 Hoysala records in the district 
get to be few and far between and stop definitely with 
A.D. 1188 to reappear only during the reign of Ramanatha 
(a.d. 1254-95). This loss of the Kolar region to the Chola 
feudatories by the Hoysalas was largely due to the confron¬ 
tation of Hoysalas with the Sevunas in the north. But the 
new principality does not appear to have accepted Chola 
overlordship. This is evidenced by the fact that none of the 
inscriptions of the local chiefs that appear to have divided 
Kolar between them is found to make any mention of the 
emperor Kulottunga III. 18 Thus the Chola supremacy in the 
area also ceased completely by the year a.d. 1212, since we 
have no records of Kulottunga III after his 34th year (= a.d. 
1212) in the region. Thus the new principality in the Kolar 
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district having exploited the political situation of the period 
seems to have flourished in the territory independently and 
acknowledging no masters. The Magara kingdom, which was 
different from Magadai-mandalam ruled by Magadai-nadalvaji, 
may be taken to have lain in the Kolar territory or at least 
a good part of it, since it was to the east of the Hoysaja 
capital and to the west of the village Pachchur (near Jalarpet) 
from where the Hoysala army moved into the Tamil country. 
The reason why it was called Makara or Magara is not clear. 

This Magara kingdom continued to be a potent source of trouble 
not only throughout the reign of Narasimha but also during that 
of his successor Somesvara. The terms by which the defeat of the 
Magara is referred to is expressive more of the language of the 
inscriptions than of the actual achievements of the Hoysala king. 
Repeated references to that effect notwithstanding, the Magara 
kingdom was never really uprooted. Its king was only defeated 
in successive battles. Though a Hoysala inscription 14 of a. d. 
1228 mentions the Nangali ghat in the east (leading into the 
present North Arcot district) as the eastern boundary of the em¬ 
pire, Narasimha had to encounter the Magara king again in a. d. 
1231 to make his way into the Chola empire. Therefore none 
of such defeats inflicted was evidently of a crushing nature. 

From his camp at Pachchur Narasimha despatched two 
dannayakas Appana and Samudra Goppayya, with orders to carry 
destruction into the country of Kopperunjinga and re-instal the 
Chola emperor in his empire. Accordingly the two Hoysala 
generals marched straight into the heart of Kopperunjinga’s 
demain. The order was clear, and they carried out the instruc¬ 
tions to the letter. There is no reference to the route of the 
march. Since there is no reference to any encounter on their way 
it may be taken that there was no opposition ard they were able 
to make their way easily to challenge Kopperunjinga in his 
domain itself. 

The places where they sacked Kopperunjinga and his lieute¬ 
nant Cholakon and killed some of his allies, can all be identified 
within the South Arcot district. The villages Elleri and Kalliyur- 
mulai where Kopperunjinga was staying may be identified 
respectively with Ejleri a village on the south-west of the 
Chidambaram taluk and Kaliyamalai on the eastern bank of the 
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Viranam tank in the same taluk. Toludagaiyur where Cholakoji 
was encountered may be the same as modern Toludur (Toluvur) 
in the Vriddhachalam taluk. The place of god Ponnamabaladevnn 
was nothing but the temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram. The 
village Tondaimanallur may be the same as the village Topdaima- 
nattam in the Cuddalore taluk. There is no difficulty in 
identifying Tiruppadirippuliyur with Tiruppapuliyur (Cuddalore); 
Tiruvadigai with the village of the same name very near to the 
Pannurutti railway station in the same taluk : Tiruvakkarai with 
the modern village Tiruvakkarai in the Villupuram taluk. 
Sendamangalam, the capital of Kopperunjinga was no 
doubt the same as 3endamangalam in the Tirukkovilur taluk. 
The inscription records that the Hovsala commanders spread 
plunder and pillage in the country to the east of Sendamangalam 
and to the south of the river Varanavasi. Obviously, this is an 
indirect reference to the territory administered by the Kadava 

ehief. It is difficult to identify the river Varanavasi. Possibly it 
was the same as the modern Ponnaiyar passing through the 
Tirukkoyilur, Villupuram and Cuddalore taluks in the South 

Arcot district. 

It is said that the generals in their expedition destroyed the 
residential quarters (irunda) of Kopperunjinga and Chojakofl. 
Choi ikoji was a personal name among the subordinates ot the 
Kadava family. We come across a number of persons who had 
this name even from the period of Kulottunga I. The Cholakon 
°f the present record, a contemporary of Kopperunjinga I may 
be the same as Cholakkon, a reputed lieutenant under him. As 
regards the other person* named Kojli Cholakon, from whom 
horses (cavalry ?) were captured, he might have been a different 
pet son as he is mentioned separately and also with a prefix Kolli 
to distinguish his identity. The word Kolli prefixed to the name 
Cholakon may be either a reference to the name of the village 
from which he came or a variant of the famous Kadavaraya 
prefix At kolli. 

In the course of action certain chiefs who assisted Kop- 
perunjinga and were formerly the mudcilis of king Rajaraja 
III, were also killed. The first and prominent among them 
was Viraganga-Nadalvan whose identity is not clear. The 
second one was Chlnattaraiyan. The actual meaning or signi- 
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ficance of this name is not clear. From a study of the 
Kadavaraya records it appears that three persons were_called 
Chlnattaraiyan. The first one was a donor named EliiSai- 
nathan Chlnattaraiyan of Marudur, who figures in a record 16 
of Kdpperiinjinga II, in the 16th year of his reign from 
Tiruvennainallur. The second one was a signatory named 
Chlnattaraiyan in the 21st year of the same chief. 17 The last 
one was an officer named Chlnattaraiyan again from Tiru- 
vennainallur dated in the 26th year of the same chief 1S Since 
this chief Chlnattaraiyan is said to have been killed it may 
be assumed that he was a member of this family of chiefs 
named Jinattaraiyars and was killed in action. It is not clear, 
however, who the Ceylonese ruler Parakramabahu was. He was 
perhaps some prince of the Ceylonese royal family and may be 
taken to correspond to the mleclichhci and vaidesika help which 
Kopperunjinga commanded in this fight according to the author 
of the Gadyakarnamrita. 19 

As a result of this invasion of the Tamil country and the 
restoration of Rajaraja III to his throne Vira Narasiriiha s 
political influence in the Chola empire came to be felt more and 
more, as may be seen from the evidence of two inscriptions of the 
17th year of the Chola emperor at Chidambaram, which mention 
grants to the temple at the place by (i) the Hoysala generals and 
(ii) the Hoysala queen Somaladevi in a. n. 1232. 


Notes: 

1. ARE., 1902, no. 142 ; Ep. ind., vii, pp. 160-96. 

This inscription is engraved on the west wall of the prdkara of the 
Devanayaka PerumaJ temple in Tiruvendipuram, Cuddalore taluk, South 
Arcot district and consists of 9 lines in the 'I imil language and script. 

2. Sec ARE., 1904, no. 223; Ibid., 1913, no. 440; Ibid., 1922, no. 46; 
Ibid., 1903, no. 483; Ibid., 1900, no. 115 ; Ibid., 1902, no. 516; Ibid., 1913, 
no. 435 and Ibid., 1912, no. 489. 

3. This chief was a prominent member among the ICadava chieftains 
acknowledging the overlordship of Rajaraja III in name till the year a.d. 1230 
(ARE., 1900, no. 136; Ep. Ind., vii, pp. 163-64). He garrisoned $endaman- 
galam and strengthened his position (ARE., 1903, no. 73; Ep Ind., xxiv, 
no. 6, pp. 228 f). 

4. See 57/., xii, Int., p. x and note. 
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5. ARE., 1922, no. 418; Ep. Ind., xxxiii, no. 27, pp. 180-81 ; a record 
of Kopperunjinga I from Vailur, Wandiwash taluk. North Arcot district. 

6. There was one Paijdya invasion of the Chola empire during the 
early years of Rajaraja III (a.d. 1220-23) and another invasion about a.d. 
1235-36 during the same reign both by MaravarmanJSundara Pandva I (See 
K.A.N. Sastri, The Pandyam Kingdom , pp. 147-48). 

7. Ep. Cam., v, Cn. 203. 

8. Ibid., viii, Ci. 72 and Cm. 21 la. 

9. Ep. Ind., vii, p. 161. 

10. QJMS., II, p . 121. 

11. Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions , p. 104. 

12. The present writer felt that the Magara territory formed part of the 
Telugu Choda kingdom and theValers ruling over it worked in subordinate 
cooperation with them. But it is better to take them as an independent chief¬ 
taincy which worked in cooperation with the Kadavas to undermine the power 
and prestige of the Chola emperor Rajaraja III. 

13. The two chiefs were Pulludeva of Pudu Nadu who is mentioned in 
Ep. Cam., x, Mb. 113a, dated a.d, 1207, Mb. 125 dated in a.d. 1210 and 
the Gangachola mentioned in Kl. 132 dated in a.d. 1198 and FC1. 130 dated 
in a.d. 1216 etc. The latter never acknowledged Chola supremacy. 

14. Ep. Cam., v, Cn. 204. 

15. This name Viraganga-nadaWa n sounds like a surname. It means 
the ‘valourous ruler of Ganga-nadu’. It may be mentioned here that the 
territory of Tagadur was also known as Ganga-nadu. Hence this person 
may either be a member of the Adigaman family or a subordinate admini¬ 
strator under it. 

16. ARE., 1921, no. 455 ; Sit, xii, no. 194. 

17. ARE., 1904, no. 119; SlI., xii, no. 221. 

18. ARE., 1921, no. 433 ; SiI., xiii, no. 256. 

19. See K.A.N. Sastri, The Colas (Second edition), p. 424. 

70. ARE., 1958-59, no. 3i0; Ibid., 1962-63, no. 548. 
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SOME IMPORTANT $ARADA 

INSCRIPTIONS OF KASHMIR- 

A SOCIO-POLITICAL STUDY 

_ 

B. 


In the second half of the $th century, we find in the 
Brahml alphabet of North Western India a distinct development of 
a new alphabet which, though agreeing in many respects with that 
used in the epigraphic and literary records of the pth and the ,7th 
centuries, including the famous Gilgit Mansuscripts, shows several 
essential differences in the forms of several characteis. This 
alphabet is known as the Sarada alphabet. Though an alphabet 
of Kashmir par excellence , the £>arada has remained for several 
centuries a popular script of an extensive area of North Western 
India including Gandhara or the north-western part, of West 
Pakistan, Ladakh, Jammu, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab and Delhi. 
Nothing is known for certain with regard to the origin of the 
name of the alphabet, but this much is certain that it must have 
originated in Kashmir which, from earliest times, has been the 
principal seat of ^arada or the goddess of learning and has been 
named after her as £>arada-mandala or 3arada-pitha. 

The earliest known record in which the Sarada characters 
appear forNthe first time is a stone slab inscription discovered at 
;he village Hund in the Attock ^district of West Pakistan. 1 It is 
jated in Sarh\68 which according to D. R. Sahni refers to the 
Harsha era and x corresponds to 774 A. d. 3 On the basis of this 
ihscription, the earliest .use of the 3arada alphabet may be dated 
about 750 a.d. The x ak>habet continued to be used in Himachal 
Pradesh and Punjab up tothe 13th century when it was replaced 
by its descendant the DevaS'isha which in turn gave rise to the 
modern alphabets of Gurmukhi aTrcL Takari. In Kashmir, how¬ 
ever, its use continues to this day though it is confined to the 
older generation of the priestly class. 


K. Deambi 
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Considering the extejrfof the region over which the Sarada 
alphabet remaljlred in useTor a long time, the number o{ Sarada 
epigraphic recordsNbscovered so far is by no means very large. 
In all 98 inscription^nave been discovered so htr, 12 in North 
Western Pakistany^ in\Kashmir, 6 in jJammu, 5 in Ladakh, 36 
in Chamba, 3 iryKangra and 1 in Haryana. 

_^the basis outlie Sarada characters used in these records 
three successive stages of development of the 6>ar;;da alphabet can 
easily be discerned. The earliest phase is represented by the 
inscriptions and thexcoins of 8th to 10th centuries, the 2nd by 
those of the 11th-14th centuries and the third and the final by the 
epigraphic and the literary records of the 14th and the subsequent 
centuries. 


While the use of the £>iirada alphabet in the inscriptions dates 
from the latterhalf of th/ 8th century a. d., its use in the manus¬ 
cripts, however, ishot known until the 12th century a.d , when we 
find it first used in a manuscript discovered from the village Bakhs 
hali in Peshawar district of West Pakistan 3 . I he manuscript 
which contains ani ymportanVwork on Mathematics beats no date 
but onpalacograpmc grounds it can be assigned to the 12th century. 


We may now make a brief mention of some important 
Sarada records of Kashmir and see what light they throw on 
the contemporary political and social conditions. 

The two earliest Sarada epigraphic records^ discovered in 
Kashmir so far belong to the reign of Queen Didda. One of them 
is incised on the base of an image of the Bodhisattva Padmapani, 
preserved in the S. P. S. Museum, Srinagar and the other is 
engraved on a stone slab discovered from a private house in 
Srinagar and now lying in the Lahore Museum. 4 The former, 
which is dated in the year 65 in the reign of Queen Didda, records 
the consecration of a religious gift consisting of the image itsell by 
a son of Rajanaka Bhlma and the latter, dated in the year 68, men- 
tions a certain individual Dharmanka who gladdened his mother 
by charitable diggings (probably of wells, tanks etc.) and ded’eated 
some charitable work, the nature of which is not traceable in the 
record, the text being lost at this place, to perpetuate her mem- 
mory. The dates of the inscriptions probably refer to the 
Laukika era and correspond respectively to 989 and 992 A. D. 
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Both these dates fall well within the reign of Queen Didda and 
thus attest to the correctness of Kalhana’s chronology. 

The point of some historical importance in the two 
records is the mention of Queen Didda with the masculine 
epithets of deva and rajan. These epithets for the Queen sound 
rather queer but they would show how she was looked upon 
by the people of her times more as a powerful king than as a 
mere queen apparently because of her energy, political acu¬ 
men and essentially masculine traits of character which ena¬ 
bled her to rule over Kashmir with firmness for more than 
half a century in very troubled times. 

The two inscriptions, further, present a glaring picture 
of the religious tolerance as practised in ancient Kashmir. 
While the one which contains an invocation of Lord Vishnu 
in the beginning attests to the flourishing state of Vaishnavism 
in the valley in the 10th century, the other furnishes evidence 
of the flourishing condition of Buddhism in the valley about 
the same time. The predominant Brahmanic faith, however, 
appeals to have exercised great influence on the contemporary 
Buddhist religion. An evidence to this effect is furnished by 
the image of the Bodhisattva Padmapani referred to above 
which represents the Bodhisattva as wearing a sacred thread 
in the fashion of the Brahmanas. 

THE DACCHAN STONE INSCRIPTION OF ANANTADEVA I 

Our next inscription in date belongs to the reign of 
Nantadeva. It is incised on a big hard-grained granite boul¬ 
der which was discovered by R.C. Kak at Dacchan near 
Kishtwar. it is dated in the year 12 in the reign of £>ri 
Nantadeva. This king appears to be identical with the king 
Ananta who ruled Kashmir from 1028 to 1063 a. d. The year 
12. presumably of the Laukika era, corresponds to 1036 a.d. 
which well falls within the reign of the king. The inscrip¬ 
tion does not provide any details about the king except the 
bare mention of his name. The findspot of the inscription 
would, however, show' that Kishtwar lay within his empire. 
This seems all the more likely since Ananta’s conquest of 
Chamba and Vallapura recounted by Kalhana 6 could not have 
been effected without the previous possession of Kishtwar 
which lay on the direct route to it. 
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This brief record is specially important as it furnishes 
evidence of the common man’s active participation ir 
the works of public utility even in the remote corners of^ 
ancient Kashmir. We learn that an individual named Mahunt- 
gupta constructed a bridge for the good of the people ob\ i- 
ously at Dacchan where the inscribed stone was found. 
official who designed the bridge bore the designation karmcM 4 
pati and is probably the same as Naxcikarinapati commonly mefl 
with in inscriptions and signifying an officer in charge o*. 
new constructions. In our case, he was probably an ox er- 
seer or misiri to whom the execution of the consiiuction 
of the bridge was entrusted, 

S.P.S. MUSEUM AND ARIGOM STONE INSCRIPTIONS OE JAYASIMHA 

Our next inscription from Kashmir belongs to the reign^H 
king Jayasimha. It is preserved in the S. P. S. Museum, rina ^ r «j 
and is dated in the year 25 which when referred to the Luu i ^ 
era corresponds to 1149 a. d. The epigraph iccor s ic 
re-consecration probably of some image or religious mstitu lorf 
by the son of a certain Bhattagovinda. 

Except the bare mention of Jayasimha, the inscription 
not furnish any information of historical importance a out 
him. He, however, seems to be identical with the ki n o 
mentioned in our next important inscription, viz. the 
stone slab inscription of the(Laukika) year 73 coneopon tec 
1197 a. d. ’ which contains the interesting information ot U*l 
latter having burnt a wooden shrine constructed by a certui: 
Ramadeva to house an image of the Bodhisattva Avalo ote^ 
vara near GangeSvara temple. The identification seems a^ tl sv 
more plausible since the burning of Arigom (ancient Hadlgraivu' 
in Jayasimha’s reign is also referred to by Kalhana who attri utc 
the burning of the town to Jayasimha’s powerful minister-up 
It would seem that the shrine was burnt down along with tl 
village itself. 

For the history of religion in Kashmir, the Ango r 
inscription, now lying in the S. P. S. Museum, £>iinagatj 
is particularly important as it funrnishes evidence oi the continue 
flourishing state of Buddhism in the valley even as late as the exp 
of the 12th century. From this inscription, as also tiomthatol tf 
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reign of Queen Didda discussed above and of the reign of Raja¬ 
deva to be discussed below, we learn that the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism, which first introduced the concept of Bodhisattva in the 
Buddhist faith, had a great following in the Valley in the 10th and 
the subsequent centuries and that the worship of Bodhisattvas 
was prevalent. This is particularly significant since Kashmir had 
remained for long a great stronghold of the Sarvastivadins 
and the Vaibhashikas. 

Again, this well preserved epigraph from Arigom contains an 
interesting information about the nature of the building material 
used in the valley in the 12th century. We learn that both wood 
and burnt bricks were used for architectural purposes for it is 
stated in the inscription that a certain Ramadeva constructed a 
shrine of burnt bricks in place of the wooden one which was 
burnt by the king Simha, i. e. Jayasimha. 

TAPAR ST^NE INSCRIPTION OF PARAMANDADEVA 

Our next inscription, incised on a huge stone lintel discovered 
from Tapar (ancient Pratapapura) and now preserved in the 
S. P. S. Museum, records the consecration of something not 
recorded in tlie inscription but probably of an image or temple 
of which the huge inscribed lintel formed a part, by a certain 
Gaga, son of Jagaraja in the year 33, on the 15th day oHhe 
bright fortnight of Ashadha in the reign of Paramandadeva. 

The mention of Paramandadeva as the ruling prince is of 
interest as the king of this name does not figure in the known list 
of the Kashmir rulers. \The identification of Paramandadeva, as 
such, presents some difficulty. Since the characters of this inscrip¬ 
tion agree with those of the Arigom stone slab inscription of 
1197 A. d. referred to above, we may assign the inscription to the 
12th century and refer the year 33 to the Laukika era, corres¬ 
ponding to 1157 a.d. According to Jonaraja 8 the king ruling at 
that time in Kashmir was Paramanuka, the son and successor of 
of Jayasimha. It seems that Paramandadeva of our inscription 
is the same as Paramanuka of Jonaraja. Kalhana mentions 
Paramandi as a son of Jaysimha and it would seem that Para- 
mandl, Paramandadeva and Paramanuka signify the same 
person. 

THE BIJBEHARA STaNE JNSCRIP-TION_OF RAJADEVA 

A brief record belonging to the reign of king Rajadeva was 
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discovered by John Marshall from the houSe of a Brahmin at 
Bijbehara during his tour of the valley in 1808-09. This epigraph 
merely mentions the name of RajadeVa as the ruling prince but 
does not tell anything of his reign. A brief account of his reign 
is, however, given by Jonitraja 9 who describes him as the son and 
successor of Jagadeva and as having ruled Kashmir from 
Laukika (42) 89 or 1213 a. d'. to Laukika (43) 49 or 1236 a. d. 

The inscription is dated in the year 58, on the 7th day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Vai£akha. The year 58, if, as 
usual, referred to the Laukika era, coresponds to 1284 a^d. which, 
however, does not fall within the reign of Rajadeva. Mar¬ 
shall 10 suggests that the date ol the inscription should be 
referred to the Saka era which was also sometimes used in 
Kashmir 4 . The date of the inscription weyuld in this case 
correspond to Laukika (43) 12, Vai^akha &uJ 7 which precedes 
the date of Rajadeva’s death, viz. Laukika^(43) 12, Havana ^u. 

11 as given by y Jonaraja, by three months and four days. 

This brief Epigraph which is now lying in a private house in 
Srinagar, records the consecration of Lokesvara-bhattaiakaman- 
dalakam by Acharya Kamala^riya. The exact meaning oi Lokei- 
vara-bhattaraka-mandalakam is doubtful. According to Vogel 
it may be the Tantric designation of a particular magical circle. 
The inscription in incised on a well polished square slab with 
a round disc at the top. It^eems that this round disc is the 
mandalaka of the inscription. The term bhattaraka means a 
lord and Lokesvara i/the alternative form of AvalokiteSvara, 
the name of a famous Bodhisatva. The entire expression would 
thus mean ‘‘the mandalaka consecrated in honour ol lord 
Avaldkiteivara’ . It would seem that mandalaka was a cult 
object used for the worship of Bodhisattvas and that it was the 
practice among the Buddhists oi Kashmir to consecrate the same 
with the aim of earning spritual merit. 

THE KOTIHER INSCRIPTION OF SHIHA13-U-DIN 

Our next important but unfortunately badly damaged ins¬ 
cription was discovered from a well at Kotiher, ancient Kaptesvara 
in the Anantnag district and is now lying in the ^iInagar 
museum. It is incised on an oblong stone slab the 
right hand lower corner of which is bioken leading 
to the loss of a good portion of the inscription. The epigraph 
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begins with an, invocation of Lord Ganesa, the remover of all 
obstacles and records the construction of some charitable 
.work, probably, a well by certain lady named Jodha. By far 
the. most important portion of th e inscription is that which con¬ 
tains a eulogy of Shihab-ud-Din who was the ruling king when the 
inscription was put up. .This eulogy, though purely conven¬ 
tional, is of importance as it contains some interesting facts 
about Shihab-ud-Din not known from the literary sources. 
The euology may briefly be summarised as follows: 

“In the sacred country of Kashmir, a land of prosperity, 
rules the king of kings. Sahabodena, a scion of the house of 
Pandavas; scorched by the blazing fire of whose unrivalled 
prowess, the enemies repaired to the far off* lands, whose fame, 
spotless as the lustre of the thousand moons, filled the four 
quarters, by hearing the deafening and high pitched wang of 
whose powerful bow, the enemies ran away disarranged, by 

whom Was conquered the land of the Madras.The rest of the 

'text is damaged and badly carved in incorrect Sanskrit and it 
is difficult to make any sense out of the preserved portion. 

Leaving aside the conventional portion of the Upraise we 
notice two - points in this eulogy which are important from 
.historical point of view. First is the mention of Sahabodena 
or Shihab-ud-din as a scion of the Pandava house. This apparently 
! sounds- queer, for a Muhammadan king could hardly claim 
descent from the Pandavas. Kedarnath Shastri 12 opines that 
the sultan took pride in being styled as a scion of the Pandavas 
as he wanted to link himself with the ancient lunar race of India 
to justify his family’s accession to the throne of Kashmir by 
supplanting the Hindu dynasty of the valley. However, it 
seems more likely that the epithet is due to the pious wish on the 
part of the eulogiser to connect the great contemporary ruler 
to an illustrious and celebrated Kshatriya family of the past 
simply because of his greatness and prowess and without any 
specific consideration of the faith to which the Sultan adhered. 
The second important point is Shihab-ud-Din’s victory over the 
Madras which is of great importance as the same is not mentioned 
jn the Kashmir chronicles which otherwise gave detailed account 
of the victories of the Sultan. 

The Madras are ; an ancient Kshatriya tribe whose history 
dates back to the Ved.ic times. In the Vedic literature, they 
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figure as a people who have been divided into two sections, 
viz. the Dakshiija-Madrali who lived in the Panjab and the 
Uttara-Madralj who probably lived, as Zimmer conjectures, in 
the land of Kashmir not distant from the Kambojas ,s . In the 
Aitreya Brahmana , u the Madras . are mentioned as living 
beyond the Himalayas. In the Ashtadhyayi 13 Madra-de&a or 
the land of the Madras is mentioned as a janapada or a kingdom 
along with Kamboja, Gandhara, etc. In the Mahcibharata the 
Madras are mentioned as allies of the Kauravas and their king 
£>alya figures as the commander-in-chief as the Kaurava army. 
In the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, the 
Madras are mentioned in the form of Madrakas as an autono¬ 
mous frontier tribe “giving all kinds of taxes and obeying (his 
orders and coming to perform obeisance”. 16 

From these and several other references it seems that the 
country of the Madras lay in the Punjab. Its capital was gakala 
or modern Sialkot which stood on the bank of the Apaga stream 
identified with modern Aik, a small stream which has its rise 
in the Jammu hills and flows to the north-east of Sialkot. 

Shihab-ud-Din is credited with the conquest of a large num¬ 
ber of countries and towns in the Kashmir chronicles as eg. 
Udabhandapura, Sindhu, Gandhara, Purushavira, Hidgugosha. 
SuSarmapura, Bhautta, etc. It would seem that Shilab-ud-Din. 
while annexing Gandhara, Western Panjab and some parts of 
eastern Panjab including SuSarmapura or Kot Kangra, alsc 
traversed the central Punjab and conquered the Sialkot region 
or the Madra-deia as it was called then. 

THE KHONAMUH INSCRIPTION OF ZAIN-UL-ABIDIN 

We next pass on to an inscription which is incised on a rectan 
gular stone slab lying at the mouth of a stream at BhuvaneSvar 
situated on a hill side 1 mile above the village of Khonamul' 
a nd visited on way to the pilgrimage to the famous tirtha c 
HarsheSvara or Hari^vara. The record consisting of ten lines i>' 
written in verse with the exception of the date portion in th.” 
beginning which is in prose. It records the construction of s 
hermitage by a merchant named Purijaka at KhonamoSa ir 
the Kali year 4530 when Satisara was ruled by Jayanolabadena 
son of Sakandara, and Chindaka was the district officer n 
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KhonamoSa. It further states that at Bhuvanefca situated half 
a ydjana below the shrine of god HarsheJvara, where flows the 
celestial stream, remover of all sin, there came from the castle 
of king Jayaplda, an ascetic named Gammatisodaka to practice 
penance. Having conquered Mara of powerful darkness he 
engaged himself in meditation, wishing to attain that state of 
imperishableness which knows no fall, and at the proper time 
he found the way to £>iva by means of that meditation. The 
last part of the inscription mentions two individuals Katha and 
Kanathaka who stood there as witnesses and names the writer of 
the inscription as Gaggaka. 

It will be seen that the king Ja\anolabadena, mentioned 
as the ruling prince when the record was set up, is undoubt¬ 
edly the famous Kashmir ruler Zain-ul-abidin who ruled from 
1420 to 1470 a.d., who was the son of Sikandara, Sakandara 
of our inscription, who was the king of Kashmir from 1389 
to 1413 a.d. The Kali year 4530 corresponds to 1428 a.d. 
which would show that the hermitage was built in the eighth 
regnal year of Zain-ul-abidin. The hermitage is no longer 
extant. There is an old mosque at the site of the inscrip¬ 
tion but it cannot be said with certainty it this shrine repre¬ 
sents the ancient hermitage. 

The inscription is specially important as it contains some 
place-names like Satlsara, Khonamo£a ai d the castle of 
Jayaplda. Satlsara, as is well-known, is the ancient name of 
Kashmir which, according to a legend told at length in the 
Nilamatapurana , was originally a lake known as Satlsara. Khona- 
moia is the Khonamuha of the Rajatarahgini (i.90) which is 
the ancient name of the modern village of Khonamuha situated 
9 miles to the east of Srinagar. Khonamuha is the birth place 
of the famous poet Bilhana, author of Vikaramahkadevacharita 
who enthusiastically sings the charms ol his home village in 
his celebrated work and describes it as situated in the vici¬ 
nity of Jayavana, modern Zevan and as famous for its grape and 
saffron cultivation. 17 The mention of the castle of king Jaya¬ 
plda is of interest as it is also mentioned in the Rajatci - 
rahgini (iv.506) where a full legend is told in connection with 
its construction by the said king who was a grandson of the 
famous king Lalitaditya. The castle was popularly known in 
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Kalhana’s times as ‘Abhyantara Kota’ or the inner castle. Blihler, 
during the course of his tour of the valley in 1875, traced the 
site of the castle near the village of Andarkot situated-on the 
Manasbal lake. It is mentioned by £rivara at several peaces in 
his chronicle and his references together with our own would 
'show that the place continued to be known in the 15th century 
as Jayapldapura or Jayaplda-durga, the town or castle 
founded by Jayaplda 

Another interesting feature of the record is the mention of 
district officer ( deiadhipciti ) along with the ruling king. The 
term deiadhipati signifies the lord of desa which is a terri¬ 
torial unit commonly met with in the copper plate inscriptions. 
In the present case it denotes a district or a tahsil. 

PARBAT GRAVE STONE INSCRIPTON OF MOHAMMAD SHAH-HARI 

Our next well-known inscription is engragved on a rock in the 
cemetery surrounding the Ziarat of Baha-ud-din at Hariparbat. 
The inscription is widely known and has been referred to by 
Hultzsch, Kielhorn and also described briefly by Marshall in his 
Tour report. 18 The inscription, which is accompanied by the 
Persian inscr ption in Arabic characters, of the same content, 
commemorates the death of certain Saida Khan, son of 
Aibr am who fell in the battle near Jishthaludra mentioned as 
Takina-Gahi-Sulaiman in the Persian inscription. The epi¬ 
graph is dated in the year 60, on the first day of the dark fort¬ 
night of the month of £ravana in the reign of Muhammad Shah. 
Muhammad Shah is undoubtedly the Muslim king of this name 
who ruled over Kashmir at chequered intervals from 1484 to 
1537 a.d. The date of the inscription corresponds, according to 
the calculations of Kielhorn, to Friday, 9th July, 1484 a.d. 

There can he no doubt that the battle referred to in the 
inscription is the ; ame battle which was fought at Srinagar bet¬ 
ween the Sayyids and the Kashmiri nobles in the time of the 
minor king Muhammad Shah. The date of the inscription 
coincides with the date of the termination of the battle as 
given by £>rivara 19 

Saida Khan mentioned in the inscription seems to be identi¬ 
cal with Saida Khan described by 3iivara as one of the great 
soldiers who fought on the side of the Sayyids. Unfortunately 
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£>rlvara gives no details about Saida Khan and the identification 


of his father Aibrahm is as such difficult. In the Persian inscri¬ 
ption accompanying our epigraph the name given is Ibrahim 
Shah. Marshall 20 suggests that he may be identified with 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqui, king of Jaunpur (1401-1440 a.d.) who 
along with his son Saida Khan seems to have fled to Kashmir 
on the annexation of Jaunpur by Bahlol Lodhi in 1474 A. d. 

The two epigraphs furnish interesting evidence of the 
contemporary use of the Jsarada and the Arabic scripts in the 
Valley during the Muhammadan period. 


_the zaji nai inscription 


Our next interesting inscription is the Zaji hai inscription 
which was found by R.C. Kak at the southern extremity of a 
mountain glen called Zaji Nai near Wadwan in the Doda district 
of Jammu. 21 It is incised on a small lime stone block now pre¬ 
served in the S. P. S. Museum. Owing to the stone being broken 
into fragments and some fragments being lost, the exact puiport 
of the inscription is difficult to ascertain. From the mention of 
such phrases as as vapac/am, pratishthapitam , asvagdraksha and 
from the occurrence of the figure of a horse at the bottom of the 
stone block, it may be presumed that the inscription records the 
erection of a stable for the protection of horses and cows or 
cattle in general. The inscription, like the one discovered at 
Dacchan referred to above, furnishes another instance of the 
ancient. Kashmirian’s active interest in works ol public utility. 
As is well known, the cattle were then, as at present, sent to the 
pastures at high mountain peaks for giazing in summer. They 
were exposed to danger of being eaten up by wild animals. As 
such, the erection of a stable was a dire need which was 
fulfilled by a lay man of this remote region whose name 
is uufortunately not preserved in the epigraph. 

Before winding up this note, it may be worthwhile to men¬ 
tion the sites of other inscriptions which have been discoveied 
in the Valley so far but which, being fragmentary and sket¬ 
chy in character, have not been included in the present study. 
These sites are:-Lodue, Avantipur, Bijbehaia, YVulai Hama, 

] Martand, Digon or Kapal Mochan, Lasityal, Parepur, Sogam, 
Uskhur and Kotisar. The inscription found at Uskhur near 
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Bararaula by De Ruyter, the then headmaster of the Church 
mission School al Baramula, is now lying in the museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania in U. S. A. It is engraved on the 
upper left hand portion of a relief which bears the equestrian 
portrait of a warrior on horse back. Written in badly formed 
Sarada characters I have not yet been able to decipher fully the 
inscription. 

It is also worthy of note that though Kalhana explicitly 
states in the Rajatarangini that he studied all types of inscrip¬ 
tions including the Vastu»sasanas or the inscriptions record¬ 
ing grants of things chiefly of land for writing his chronicle, 
no copper-plate inscription recording the grant of land has 
come to light so far. The copper-plate inscriptions are regard¬ 
ed as mines of historical information which fact is amply 
demonstrated by the copper-plate inscriptions of Chamba which 
have provided a solid base for the reconstruction of the hist¬ 
ory of this ancient hill state from the 9th century to the 
last known ruler in an almost continuous strain. The abso¬ 
lute absence of copper-plate grants in Valley cannot but 
be severely felt by any student of Kashmir history. 
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REAPPRISAL OF 
TWO INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM KANHERI 

Mrs. Shobhana Golthale 



Kanheri is 9.6 kms from borivali, the suburb of Metro¬ 
politan Bombay. The cluster of Kanheri caves is important 
in ancient Indian architectural history. It is especially note¬ 
worthy for its inscriptions which provide a mine of infor¬ 
mation regarding the life of Buddhist monks at Kanheri. 
The credit for the publication of the first inscription from 
Kanheri goes to Bird, who published eye-copies of 28 inscrip¬ 
tions in 1847. Some attempts were made by Stevenson' and West 2 , 
in 1861, prepared eye-copies of nearly all the inscriptions and 
published the gist of almost all, records. A few inscriptions 
were published by Burgess 3 in 1883. The contents and short 
translations of these inscriptions appeared in the Bombay 
Gazetteer. But the stock of information offered by these 
inscriptions remained yet to be interpreted. In 1942 the late 
Dikshit in his thesis on the Buddhist Settlements of Western 
India tried to study the Kanheri inscriptions once again with 
better readings but unfortunately his thesis has remained un¬ 
published till to-day. 

The present inscription is engraved in the cave No. 2. 
It is written on the dressed portion, which measures 87 crus x 
23 cins. The inscription consists of two lines. It is deeply 
cut and distinct. 

The language of the epigraph is Prakrit and the characters 
may be assigned to the early part of the 2nd century a. d. 
Burgess places this shortly after Pujumavi s time. Each indi¬ 
vidual letter is approximately about 9 ems x 6 ems x 0.2 cms. 
Regarding palaeography, the following points are noteworthy. 
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The letter ka denotes elongated form and the letter gha a 
slightly earlier form. The three vertical bands are not of equal 
height. There are two forms of da in the inscription. One 
is open to the left and the other is open to the right. The letter 
ya shows the early form. 

The object of the inscription is to record the meritorious 
gift of the goldsmith Samidatta (Svamidatta) ot kalyan (asso¬ 
ciated with the community of ascetics). The meritorious gift 
is of panika. Burgess tentatively interpreted it as a cistern 
and did not comment further. Bhagawanlal Indraji 4 in the 
Bombay Gazetteer mentioned that the word panika means, in 
Sanskrit, vendor of spirituous liquor, and to support . this 
interpretation he quoted Rhys Davids. 5 Rhys Davids pointed 
out the ten concessions given to Buddhist monks: i) to keep 
salt, ii) to take solid food after mid-day, iii) to relax rules 
when the monks were not in monasteries, iv) to ordain and 
confess the private houses, v) that consent might be obtaine 
after an act, vi) that conformity to the example of others 
was a good excuse for relaxing rules, vii) that whey mig t 
be taken after mid-day, viii) that fermented drinks, if they 
look like water, may be drunk, ix) that seats might be covere 
with cloth, x) that gold and silver might be used. 

The Gazetteer has further noted that near the inscription 

there is niche where perhaps water or some other beverage was 

kept and given to the monks after they had finished their 
dinner in the adjoining dining hall. 

The meaning of the word panika as cistern sugges¬ 
ted by Burgess, - and spirituous liquor as interpreted by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji cannot be accepted. The word panika 
may be taken in the sense of accusative plural of the, word 
pana. G The word panika occurs in Kautilya’s Arthasastro 1 
meaning ‘coin’. Nowhere the meaning of panika as spirituous 
liquor is found. Moreover, the meaning spirituous liquor can¬ 
not be justified in the inscription of a monastery. It appears 
to be far-fetched meaning. In the Dighanikayc 8 the Buddha 
himself taught his disciples not to take liquor. Offering of 
panas is the fitting donation of a suvarnakara. Unfortunately 
the number of paricis is not mentioned in the insciiption. 
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Another inscription is’below the statue of the Buddha in 
the cave No. 2. The inscription records the names of some 
Brahmaijas whojvisited the Kanheri caves, viz., Nanna who was a 
physician, Bhaskara, Bharavi, Cholladeva, Boppai, Bhatt - 
Khasu, Avvai, Pohoi. Burgess assigned the script to the 5th 
century a.d. Here the following things are to be taken into con¬ 
sideration ; 


i) The scarp of Krishnagiri is thickly wooded. The surrou 
ing^of the caves is evergreen and picturesque. The cavc ° lInC *~ 
situated-gnot far from the rich trade centres of Srpara ■RuIn * 1 ' 0 
and Chemulya. The rows of cells, water cisterns, worn flights 
cemetery suggest that Kanheri was a prosperous monastery^' 
Western India and that it was a cultural centre, which attr, 

ted articulated people. 

ii) AH the name? of these visitors ap p ear tQ be South 
Indian names. Out of eight, two are Prakrit names. It j s 
interesting to note that the list of visitors includes the nam e 
Bharavi, physician Naniia, the persons who belonged to sophisti¬ 
cated class of society and lovers of cultural life. From th e 
epigraphical evidence it appears that Bharavi must have lived 
in the court of Kubja Vishnuvardhana the younger brother of 
Pulake&i II. 


Ravikirtti compares himself to Kalidasa and Bharavi in the 
the Aihoje Inscription of 634 a.d. This indicates how the poet 
Bharavi was well established by that time and how he was take^ 
as a figure worth emulating. Panchamukhi 9 states that Bharavj 
in all probability lived around 600 a d. 


iii) From the list of the names of visitors one is tempted to 
conclude that the great author Bharavi might have visited th 0 
Kanheri caves. There was a great tradition of cultural corj- 
tapfs between Karnataka and Maharashtra. The imposing 
chaitya of Karle which vvas the most excellent in Jambu-dvlp^ 
was carved by Bhutapaja of Vaijayanti. The gift of the door 0 f 
the Chaitya at Karle was made by Sihadata, a perfumer frorp 
Dhenukakata. It shows the cultural relations between Souti v 
Indja and the western part of Maharashtra in ancient India. So f nr 
as the names of the visitors are concerned it may be saidtha* 
even the visitors in 1700 a.d. and 1800 a.d. have carved the 
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names on the stupa and pillars at Kanheri. It is interesting to 
remember Lord Byron’s visit to Cape Sunion in Greece near 
Athens where at the temple of Poseidon he has inscribed his 
name on a pillar. 

Sopara, the capital city of Aparanta and Soparahara was a 
cultural centre in ancient times from the Mauryan^period to the 
gilahara period. In the Nasik inscription of Nahapana the 
Ramatirtha of Sopara has been mentioned as a holy place. The 
inscription further records the donation of quadrangular lest- 
houses by Nahapana. Even in the ^ilahara period the king 
Aparaditya sent Tejahkantha from 3urparaka to the literary con¬ 
gress in Kashmir. It shows the continuous flourishing history of 
Sopara. It was quite likely that the great poet Bharavi himself 
had visited Kanheri. It may be further noted that no other per¬ 
sonality named Bharavi except the poet has occurred in epi¬ 
graph ical records so far and therefore if we assign the paleo¬ 
graphy of this inscription to 550 a.d. it will be a new epigraphi- 
c:il evidence to determine the date of Bharavi. 


Notes: 

1 . JDDRAS ., V, p. 15. 

2. Ibid., VI, p. 1. 

3. Burgess : ASWl ., Vol. V, p. 74. 

4. B.G. , Vol. XIV, pp. 136, 166. 

5. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 216. 

6. Mehendale VI. A., Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrit, p. 87. 

7. Shamasastri R., Kautiliya Arthatiastra, pp. 118, 282, 283. 

8. KafSyapa Bhikkhu, Dighanikaya , Vol. Ill, p. 1S8. 

9. Ep. Ind.y XXIII, p. 93. 

10. Ibid., VIII, p. 78. 
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NAtfEGHAT 

INSCRIPTION 

RE-EXAMINED 


V. V. Mirashi 

In an elaborate article entitled “Naneghat Inscription of 
an unknown Queen” published in the second volume of the 
Studies in Indian Epigraphy , Parameshwari Lai Gupta has 
tried to interpret the record in a novel manner. Till now 
scholars from the time of Blihler have taken it as recording 
the sacrifices and gifts of the Satavahana queen Naganika. 
She is generally taken to be the queen of Satakarni, one of 
the early kings of the Satavahana family. Gupta, however, 
has come the conclusion that the un-named queen in the 
record was the daughter-in-law of the family called Angiya; 
she v is the wife of a Maharathi whose name ended in SVz; she 
was the daughter of a mighty king of the south; and she 
was mother of the sons Vedior! and Sati&rl. The former 
was the reigning king when the record was written. As the 
father of the queen is described as Dakhinci-patha-pati , the 
inscription belongs to the latter part of the Satavahana period; 
f°r Gautamlputra Satakarni is known to be the first Sata¬ 
vahana king who assumed that title. The inscription has no 
relation to the label inscriptions in the same cave which 
mention some early kings of the family. 

These are revolutionary interpretations and must be exa¬ 
mined carefully before they can be accepted. An attempt in 
this direction is made here. 

Gupta has accepted three things which were first pointed 
out by us fifteen years ago. 1 They are as follows: (1) There 
is no obeisance to the prince Vedisiri. Kumaravarasa in line 
1 refers to Karttikeya, and not to prince Vedisiri. (2) The 
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queen whose sacrifices were recorded in the inscription was an 
old lady and was not acting as regent for Kumara Vedisiri. 
(3) The inscription contained particulars of the regnal date 
after Vedisirisa rand which are now lost. 

Gupta thinks that, as the queen is described as the 
daughter of a lord of Dakshinapatha, the inscription must 
belong to the later Satavahana period; for the first Satavahana 
king who is known to have assumed that title was Gautaml- 
putra Satakarni (2nd century a. d.). This is argumentum ex 
silentio . Have we got complete records of the early Sata- 
vahanas from which we can draw this inference? The Puranas 
mention several kings of this family of whom we have neither 
coins nor inscriptions. They are not also mentioned in 
literature. Secondly, Gupta takes Vedisiri to be the son of 
a Maharathi and still we find that he is designated as rajan 
in the first line of this record. Maharathi was a feudatory 
title. Was a Maharathi also called Rajan ? The queen whose 
sacrifices are recorded in the large Naneghat inscription and 
who was the mother of Vedisiri, called Rajan in line 1 and 
deva in line 4, could not have been the wife of a Maha¬ 
rathi as supposed by Gupta. 

If we examine the record carefully we shall find that the 
queen was first described in it as the bald 2 (daughter-in-law ?) 
of an invincible brave king of Dakshinapatha, then as the 
daughter of a Maharathi of the Angiya famiy, who was 
renowned as the foremost warrior on the earth, next as the 
queen ( bhdriya) of a great (king) whose name ended in tiri, 
and finally as the mother of the ruling king {deva) Vedisiri 
and the prince Satisiri. 3 Though the names of sevaral 
personages in this passage are lost, it is easy to conjecture 
that she was the queen Naganika mentioned in one of the 
label inscriptions of the same age incised in the same cave. 
She is evidently described in the large inscription as the 
daughter-in-law of 3imuka, the founder of the Satavahana 
imperial family mentioned in the Puranas, whose statue was 
carved in the cave, then as the daughter of a powerful Maha- 
rathi (probably Tranakayira mentioned in another label inscrip¬ 
tion), next as the queen ( bhariya ) of Satakarni described as 
the greatest among the great {mahato niaha) (then dead), and 
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finally as the mother of the ruling king Vedisiri and (the Yuva- 
raja) Satisiri. It will be seen that this is a more consistent 
and better interpretation of the record than that offered by 
Gupta, who has not been able to identify'any of the person¬ 
ages mentioned in it. 

Biihler has shown that ‘‘according to epigiaphical evidence, 
these documents may be placed a little, but not much, later than 
Anoka’s and Daiaratha’s edicts.” The coins of some early 
kings of the family such as Satavahana, Satakarni and Sata 
(same as Sati) have been found, and Satakarni is mentioned in 
an inscription on a gateway at Sanchi. Vedisiri who was 
ruling at the time was a rajan (king). There is 1.0 reason to 
suppose that he was a son of a Maharathi. There is a consider¬ 
able portion lost at the end of line 3, and the beginning of line 
4. It must have first named the Maharathi and stated that the 
queen was*his^daughter, and then described the Satavahana king 
as the greatest among the great and given his name (now lost) 
just before sirisa which occurs in the fourth line. It does not 
seem likely that this whole portion referred only to the Maharathi 
of the Angiya family. Otherwise, we shall have to suppose that 
his son Vedisiri was not a Maharathi like his father but was a 
rajan. It is more likely that the ruling king Vedisiri was the 
son of a great king (mahaio niaha) and a son’s son of another 
king who was the lord of Dakshinapatha. 

The label inscriptions evidently refer to some of the person¬ 
ages mentioned in the large inscription ; for they are engraved 
in the same cave and their characters are similar. 4 Gupta has 
raised some objections to this view which can be easily answered. 
He asks, “Why is Tranakayira’s statue not carved immediately 
after the dual statue of Naganika-Satakarni, and why are not 
all the sons of Naganika including Bhayala, Hakusiri and Sata¬ 
vahana mentioned in the large inscription ?” The reasons are 
not difficult to find. We have, of course, to rely on some conjec¬ 
tures as the inscriptions are mutilated and were engraved more 
than two thousand years ago. 5 The label inscriptions were incised 
much earlier than the large inscription. King Satakarni was 
then ruling. The statues were carved and their names incised in 
two stages. First, those of 3imuka, Naganika-Satakarni, Bhaya¬ 
la, Vedisiri and Satisiri were carved and named The statue of 
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Tranakayira was appropriately carved after those ot the princes 
as he was a feuiatory. Since then the statues of Vedisiri and 
Satisiri and the labels over them have disappeared. Later, Naga¬ 
nika had two more sons, viz. Hakusiri G and Satavahana, 
whose statues were subsequently carved and named by the side 
of Tranakayira. Some years later, after the death of Satakarni, 
when his son Vedisiri was ruling, 7 the large Naneghat inscri¬ 
ption was engraved. It mentions the king Vedisiri and the 
Yuvaraja Satisiri as the sons of the queen as they held important 
positions in the State. The queen-mother was then very old. She 
was leading an austere and restrained life, fasting for a month at 
a time and observing several vows. There is no reason to 
suppose that the large inscription was engraved in a totally diffe¬ 
rent age and is not connected in any way with the label 
inscriptions. The mention of Indra and Sankarshana (Balarama) 
among the gods venerated in the beginning and the reference to 
numerous Vedic sacrifices performed by the queen indicate the 
high antiquity of the record. 

The large Naneghat inscription is thus not of an unnamed 
queen. It is of Queen Naganika, the daughter-in-law of the 
great Satavahana king £>imuka, the lord of Dakshinapatha, and 
the wife of Satakarni, his great successor. 

P. S.—Nearly a month after this article was sent to the Editor 
for publication, P. J. Chinmulgund, 1 C. S. (Retd.) of Poona 
informed me that he had obtained a silver coin of Satakarni and 
Naganika from Junnar near Naneghat. It has the legend ot 
Siri Sata[ka]- and Naganikaya with the figure of a horse on the 
obverse and the Ujjain symbol with a svastika in an orb on the 
reverse. The coin is being published in the next number of the 
JNSI. This coin clinches the issue. It leaves no doubt that the 
queen who performed the several Vedic sacrifices including two 
A^vamedhas was Naganika, the wife of king Satakarni. 
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Notes: 

1. JNSI., XIV, pp. U f. Previously it was supposed that the inscription 
was engraved while Naganika was acting as a regent for her minor son 
Vedisiri. ASWI V, 67; Rapson, BMC (Andhras etc.), XIV; HClP., II, 
499. 

2. Only the akshara ya is legible. Blihler restored the word as balaya 
and took it as referring to Naganika as the daughter of the Maharafhi of the 
Angiya family. But the position of bhariya and matuya in the following 
portion suggests that it is to be connected with the preceding words Dakshina- 
patha (patino ) and not with the following word Maharathind. Perhaps 
the intended word was vadhuya (of the daughler-in-law). Rapson restores 
the word as Kalalaya on the evidence of a coin. BMC ( Andhras ), XIV. 
This appears unlikely in the context. 

3. See the similar description of the queen-mother BalaSri as 
Mahadevi, maharaja-mat a and maharaja-pit amahi in the Nasik Cave inscri¬ 
ption of Vasish^hiputra Pujumavi. Ep. Ind VIII, pp. 60 f. 

4. Biihler also thought that the characters of both are similar. ASWl. y 
V, 65. 

5. Biihler also has remarked that owing to the mutilation of these records 
they present very considerable difficulties and the results must always remain 
open to adverse criticism... because conjectures and speculative com¬ 
binations are required in order to obtain them. 

6 . We do not take Haku-siri as identical with Sati-siri. So the difficulty 
as regards his name pointed out by Gupta does not arise. 

7. Bhayala was taken by Biihler as a brother of Satakarni, but in that 
case it is unlikely that his statue was carved in the cave; for no statue of 
Kj-ish^a, the brother of Simuka, has been carved there. Bhayala probably 
Predeceased his father (Satakanji). 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAHENDRAVARMAN’S 
TIRUCHIRAPALLI EPIGRAPH 

Michael Lockwood 
A. Vishnu Bhat 

The reading of ancient epigraphs of the Pailavas is beset with 
many difficulties. There are the usual problems of philology. 
And'in many cases these records have suffered from the passage 
of time and are damaged and fragmentary- But it would seem 
to us that the greatest problem standing in the way of a 
correct understanding of many of these epigraphs is a proper 
interpretation of their underlying spirit and philosophy. This 
observation is especially relevant to Mahendravarman’s famous 
inscription found in TiruchirapaJJi. The Pallava king, Mahendra- 
varman I, excavated a cavc-temple in the Rock Fort hill, in the 
centre of this town, in the early part of the 7th century a. d. 
In this cave-temple there is a carved wall panel depicting Siva- 
Gangadhara. And on the hard rock surface of the two 
pilasters which frame this panel, Mahendra’s inscription is 
engraved. 

In 1890, E. Hultzsch edited and translated this inscription 
in the first volume of South Indian Inscriptions , pp. 28 ff. We 
have maintained in previous studies 1 that Hultzsch had not 
understood, or was mistaken on three major points with regard 
to the interpretation of this epigraph. 

First, Hultzsch in his translation has wrongly interpreted 
the Sanskrit word nidhaya, and says that king Mahendra 
‘placed’ an image of Siva in the cave-temple. Because of 
this misinterpretation, Hultzsch failed to understand that the 
inscription was specifically related to the Gangadhara panel 
itself, which is carved in situ. 
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Secondly, Hultzsch did not understand that when king 
Mahendra had the figure of £>iva-Gangadhara carved, this 
figure was also fashioned as a portrait or representation of 
the king himself. 

Thirdly, in the inscription, the expression ‘ Daughter of 
the Mountain’ actually refers to the goddess Ganga who is 
depicted in the panel, and not to Parvatl as all scholars 
have been assuming since Hultzsch’s day. 

The significance of our reinterpretation is that we showed 
that the making of an image of a god which was also a 
representation of a human being was practised in India in the 
early 7th century a. d. 

Recently our view has been questioned in a newspaper 
article by R. Nagaswamy. He points out that one of the 
verses of Mahendra’s inscription has been read as, “By 
the stone chisel a material body of Satyasandha was executed 
and by the same chisel an eternal embodiment of his fame 
was produced”. The meaning ‘stone chisel’ is derived 
from the word S'ilakhara. This is a wrong reading. From 
this wrong reading it has been suggested that Mahendra 
made his own image in the Gangadhara one- 

I examined this inscription recently. The word in the 
inscription is tfil-akshara, meaning a stone inscription. The 
fame of Mahendra was made permanent not by the stone 
chisel carving his image, but by the inscription incised. 3 

Nagaswamy is quite right that there is an error in the 
reading of the word tfilakhara. An examination of the ori¬ 
ginal inscription does reveal very clearly the proper reading 
of Silakshara . However, our view that Mahendra made his own 
image in the very image of ^iva-Gangadhara does not stand or 
fall merely on the reading of one word, kilakshara. 

As the word iilakshara is clearly engraved in this epigraph, 
the question naturally arises how Hultzsch could have read &ila- 
[khjara in its place. We can only guess that from the inter¬ 
pretative framework which he had established for the whole 
epigraph, this particular verse would make very little sense 
to him with the word ‘stone inscription’ instead of ‘stone chisel'. 
Thus Hultzsch translated this verse as follows: By the stone- 
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chisel a material body of Satyasandha was executed, and 
by the same an eternal body of his fame was produced. 

Now Nagaswamy had said that the “fame of Mahendra 
was made permanent not by the stone chisel carving his image 
but by the inscription incised'’ 4 . But this suggestion would 
be only half a solution because the real problem is not with 
the making permanent of Satyasandha’s fame, but rather 
with the creating or making of a material body or figure 
of Satyasandha. How, Hultzseh might have wondered, could 
a stone inscription create or give birth to a material body 
or image of Satyasandha?:— Silaksharena janita Satyasand - 
hasya bhautiki murttih Kirttimayi eh = asya krita ten-diva 
SaSvati. 

This problem has not been solved by Nagaswamy’s arti¬ 
cle, either. The solution we propose is as follows. King 
Mahendra was a noted poet. He pioneered the writing of 
farcical drama in Sanskrit with his two plays, Mattavilasa 
and Bhagavadajjuka. We may assume that the author of this 
Tiruchi inscription was the king himself. King Mahendra 
was also a noted artist. The royal title Chitrakarapuli (‘Tiger 
among artists’), which appears in this very same cave-temple 
at Tiruchi, testifies to his artistic ability. The king s creatvie 
and inventive powers are praised here in another of his titles 
Vichitrachitta. Thus we may understand that both the poetry 
of the inscription and the marvellous sculpture of the panel 
in this cave-temple were a direct result of his creative ins¬ 
piration. In this context, the above verse can be rendered 
in English as follows: (This) stone inscription (in the sense 
that it represents the inspiration of the poet) has given birth, as 
it were, to a physical body (i.e., the Gangadhara image) of 
Satyasandha, and has (thus) produced an eternal embodiment 
of his glory. 

‘Satyasandha’ is a well-known title of Mahendra. It is found 
in the list of royal titles engraved on the facade pillars ol this 
cave-temple, as well as in other cave-temples ol his. ‘Satyasandha’ 
is also one of the ‘Thousand Names’ of the god 3iva. Thus we 
have an example of dhvani in the dual reterence of the title 
‘Satyasandha’ in this passage. The whole verse may be read 
as referring to the king or alternatively it may be read as referr- 
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ing to 3iva. The plastic form of the carved Gangadhara figure 
which represents Satyasandha is, in a parallel way, a king of 
sculptural dhvani , and also has a dual reference to both God and 
king. (This is a point which is being made, we believe, for the 
first time in Indian epigraphy and art). 

As mentioned above, our view that Mahendra made his own 
image in the very image of Siva-Gangadhara does not stand or 
fall merely on the reading of a single word—or of a single verse, 
for that matter. Consider, for instance, the very first verse of the 
epigraph. In this verse, the self-identification of king Mahendra 
with ^iva is expressed quite emphatically. However, Hultzsch, 
in misinterpreting the word nidhaya, ends up with a translation 
at once perplexing and erroneous:— ‘When king Guijabhara 
placed a stone-figure in the wonderful stone-temple on top 
of the best of mountains, he made in this way Sthanu (3iva) 
stationary and became himself stationary (i. e., immortal) in the 
worlds together with him’. 6 Hultzsch’s reading of nidhaya as mean¬ 
ing ‘placed’ has led to the supposition by him and subsequent 
scholars that no less than three separate statues were ‘placed in 
the cave-temple by king Mahendra! : (1) a stone statue (anthro¬ 
pomorphic) of Siva, (2) a portrait statue of himself (the king) 
and (3) a statue of Parvati (this statue being postulated on the 
basis of another verse which speaks of the ‘Daughter of the 
Mountain’ taking up permanent residence on this mountain). 

There is not a trace of any of these separate statues. Nor 
need there be any ! There never were such separate pieces. Once 
the proper interpretation of nidhaya in this context is under¬ 
stood, the meaning of the whole epigraph with its specific 
reference to the figures in the Gangadhara panel becomes 
obvious: When king Gunabhara (Mahendra) carved a stone 
figure (Gangadhara) in the wonderful stone temple on top of the 
roost splendid of mountains, this king, entitled Vidhi (the 
Creator), made Sthanu (3iva) true to its meaning (stationary), 
and became himself sthanu (fixed, immortal) together with him 
(3iva) before the eyes of the world. 

Now let us consider the fourth verse where there is an 
identification of God and king. In this verse, the religious and 
philosophical basis of the identification of God with king is 
specifically stated: . . . this Purushottama (Mahendra) . . . 
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bore “on his head” (that is, incarnate in his features and in his 
mind) God immanent. The full verse may be translated thus : 
Having joyfully made this figure of Hara (the Gargadhara image) 
which has no equal, and having made it on top of the mountain, 
this Purushottama (Mahendra), who (like the mountain) bore 
“ on his head ” (that is, incarnate in his features and in his mind) 
God immanent, thus made this mountain worthy of its loftiness. 

The metaphor comparing the mountain to the king s head 
is poetically brought out in the 7th verse which may be trans¬ 
lated thus: The mountain is, as it were, the diadem of the 
Choja province, this temple of Hara its chief jewel, and the 
splendour of Sankara (£>iva) its splendour. 

The details of the metaphorical comparison in this passage 
areas follows : Siva’s splendour = splendour of chief jewel, 
cave-temple = chief jewel of diadem ; mountain = diadem of 
king; Chola province = king. 

Mahendra’s metaphor stands at the root of various titles 
assumed by later Pallava kings: (1) Siva-chudamani^ 6 ( ) 
ChandrardhaSekhara - Sikhamani; 7 (3) MaheSvara- Sikhamaiji- 

diptamaulih. 8 And the key to a proper understanding of t e 
meaning of these titles is found in the Tiruchi inscription in ^ 1 ^ 
phrase, tfivam iirasi dharayat atma samstham. The bearing o 
3iva on one’s head is merely a metaphor to express God immanent 
jn one’s mind, soul, or self. 

Various scholars have suggested that some of the Pallava 
kings wore an image of £>iva (iconic or aniconic) on their heads, 
por instance, H. Krishna Sastri, in his commentary^ on the 
Vayalur Pillar inscription (Ep. Ind , xvn,pp. 149-50) ot Rajasimha 
pallava (Narasimha-Il), says: The adjunct Mahe&wra&ikhcima - 
ni-dlptamaulih which occurs is these verses and which, litera y 
rendered, means ‘one whose diadem shines with the head-jewel, 
viz. MaheSvara (3iva)’ , is rather perplexing. Comparing this 
with titles like tfivachudamani, etc. and the verse yasydngushta - 
bharakraniah etc. which occurs in the South-Indian Inscriptions , 
Volume I, Nos. 18 and 19 (v. 3) and abhisekhajaldpurne etc. in 
ibid.. Nos. 21 and 22 (v. 2) — all with reference to king Raja¬ 
simha—it looks as if the king did actually wear a figure of £>iva 
or rather his symbol, the lihga, on his head. This fact is evi¬ 
dently also hinted in the verse Gunabharanamani rajanyanena 
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lihgena lihgini etc. (ibid ., No. 33, v. 2), which refers to the 
conversion of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I Gunabhara 
from Jainism to 3aivism. Again, verse 4 of No. 34 in the same 
volume speaks of “3iva fixed in the mind, being worn on the 
head. ” 19 

We feel that this is to take too literally the metaphor 
and to fail to give due weight to the philosophy underlying 
the metaphor. Of cousre, one might argue that in Buddhist 
iconography, a small image of the Buddha or the symbol 
of the stupa are found as head ornaments. But in Pallava 
iconography, there is no known example of any god’s image 
(iconic or aniconic) appearing on the heads of the various 
royal portraits at Mahabalipuram and Kanchipuram. 

Further, the very passages which Krishna Sastri cites as 
supporting the suggestion that a figure or symbol of 3iva 
was worn as a royal head ornament are themselves 
perplexing when interpreted in this way. Consider first the 
second verse of the second half of the Tiruchi inscrip¬ 
tion (577., I, No. 33.) (verse 6, below). We have tried to 
show in previous studies 10 that king Gunabhara (Mahendra) 
possessed the lihga (sakala lihga , or anthropomorphic form 
of 3iva) primarily in the sense that his portrait was combi¬ 
ned with the image of ^iva-Gangadhara. We, therefore, give 
the following translation of this passage to bring out this 
primary meaning: As the king called Gunabhara has (assu¬ 
med in this manner) the form (of $ive), let this form (the 
figure of Gangadhara, together with its great fame) turn back 
the faith (of people) from the surrounding enemy camp (and) 
forever manifest it (in its true form of Saivism) throughout 
the world. 

Hultzsch has given an alternate reading of the same verse 
in his translation of it: While the king called Gunabhara 
a worshipper of the lihga let the knowledge which has 
turned back from hostile (vipaksha) conduct, be spread fcr 
a long time in the world by this lihga 11 

Following Hultzsch’s reading of this verse, some scholars, 
including Krishna Sastri, 12 would consider ‘the knowledge 
( Jhanam ) which turns back from hostile conduct’ to be the 
king’s knowledge, and thus this reading would give si pport 
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to the story that king Mahendra was converted to Saivism from 
Jainism. However, according to our own reading, jhanarn, 
here, can be understood as the ‘faith’ of the people in 
general, and the king’s spiritual enlightenment as being ex¬ 
pressed by the two words: lihgena , and lingini . Thus the king s 
enlightenment would be the instrument of converting others 
to 3aivism from rival faiths. 

Our view is strengthened from the dhvani (or alternate 
meaning) of this same verse—a meaning rather confusedly 
hinted at by Hultzsch in one of his footnotes: ‘‘This whole 
verse has a double entendre. It contains aHusions to the 
Indian logic (tarka&astra), in which lihgin means the subject 
of a proposition, lihga the predicate of a proposition and 
vipakshci an instance of the opposite side”. 13 

This suggested dhvani with reference to Indian logic has 
been repeated by later scholars, but the appropriateness of 
the logical terms in the present context has not been made 
evident by them. 

First, we think that the proper logical basis for the dhvani 
is not that lihgin means the subject of a proposition and lihga 
the predicate, but rather that lihgin means the conclusion to be 
arrived at in an argument or inference, and lihga means a reason 
advanced in support of the conclusion : Lihgin = conclusion to 
be arrived at ( Pratijna ) ; Lihga = supporting reason (hetu) The 
vvhole inference, of course, is known in logic as anumanah . 

In this context, then, lihgin would represent the conclu¬ 
sion to be established, viz., that king Gunabhara (Mahendra) 
bas attained spiritual self-identity with lord Sha And lihga 
would represent the reason given to support that conclusion 
viz., that the king achieved this spiritual self-identity with 
God through the path of reason (lihga), that is, through 
the logical stages (jnana-yoga) leading to final enlightenment. 

And further, in this context, the verse states that the 
spiritual enlightenment of the king should become the instru¬ 
ment by which others were to be brought back to the fold 
of £aivism from rival faiths (such as Jainism, Buddhism, etc.). 

It is significant that one of the titles given to Mahendra 
in the Tiruchi cave-temple inscription is Anumanah. u This 
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title of his should be understood in the above context: that 
the king had attained spiritual self-identity with God and thus 
had arrived at religious enlightenment through the power of 
logical reasoning ( anumanah ). 

As for the two other verses from later Pallava inscrip, 
tions (of king Parameivara 1), which Krishna Sastri refers to as 
giving some indication of the practice of wearing an image of 
3iva on the royal head-dress, these verses really make better 
sense when the metaphors they contain are not taken too 
literally, but rather are understood in the philosophical 
sense we have been expounding. Consider, first, verse 3 of 
inscriptions Nos. 18 and 19 of S.I.I ., Vol. I (inscriptions 
found on the Ga^eia-Ratha and Dharmaraja-Maijdapa, Mahabali- 
puram): The weight of (3iva‘s) great toe was enough to plunge 
(Mount) Kailasa together with the ‘Ten Faced’ (Ravana) down 
to the underworld, (and yet) £>rinidhi (the king) (managed to) 
bear that ‘Unborn’ (3iva) on his own head ! 

Here, we would maintain, king Parame&vara ‘bears 3iva on 
his own head 5 in the sense that God is spiritually immanent 
within the rmnd of the king—as specifically stated so in Mahen- 
dra’s earlier inscription. 

The other passage referred to by Krishna Sastri is from the 
Atira^achan^eivara cave-temple inscription ( S . /. I. , Vol. I, 
Nos. 21 and 22, verse 2): 16 The handsome face of Sankara 
(3iva) appears incarnate in the high-crowned head of the illus¬ 
trious (king) Atyantakama which, being sprinkled with the water 
of coronation ami adorned with jewels of many colours, is, as it 
were, like a lake full of water which is fit for holy bathing and 
covered with lotuses of various colours. 

Again, it is the idea of God being incarnate in human form 
which is expressed by the poetry—and not that an actual image 
°f £>iva was fixed on the head of king Parame^vara ! 

To return, then, to the Tiruchi cave-temple of Mahendra, 
we would like to point out that for hundreds of years now, 
P-ople have gazed on the Gangadhara panel there and have not 
realized that they were also looking straight at a porrtait or 
representation of the great Pallava king, Mahendravarman I. 
It is philosophy which has allowed us such an insight. 
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TEXT 

(Beginning on the northern pilaster:) 

1. £ail-endra-murddhani £ila-bhavane vlchitre 

2. 3ailin = tanum Guijabharo nripatir = nnidhaya [**] 

3. Stharjum vyadhatta Vidhir = esha yathartha-samjnarh 

4. sthanuh svayam = cha saha tena jagatsu jatah [U1 ] 

5. Griham = akrita gatrumallo girindra-kanya- 

6. pater = ggirav - asmin [I*] girifcasya giriSa- 

7. samjnam = anvartthikartum =arthapatih 11 [2*] 

8. Vibhutin = Chojanam katham = aham =* avekshe- 

9. ya vipnlam nadim va Kavirim = avani-bhavan-ava- 

10. sthita iti [i*] Haren . oktah prltya vibhur =adi&a- 

11. d=abhramliham = idam = Manu-prakhyo rajye giri- 
bhavana- 

12. m == asmai Gunabharah « [3*] Nirmmapitam = iti 
muda 

13. Purushotlamena Sailim Haras>a tannm =aprati- ^ 

14. mam-anena [I*] kritva Sivam Sirasi dharayat =atma- 

15. samstham = uchachaih - Sirastvam = achalasya kritam 
krit-a- 

16. rttham n [4*] 

(Continuing on the southern pilaster : ) 

1. Kavirin = nayan - abhirama - salilam-ara- 

2. ma-mala-dharam devo vikshya nadi-priyah 

3. priya = gunain = apy = esha rajyed = iti [M sa£am 

4. ka Girikanyaka pitri-kulam hitv = eha manye gi- 

5. rau nityan = tishthati Pallavasya dayitam =etam bru- 

6. vaga nadimll [5*] Gunabhara-namani rajany =anena li- 

7. ngena lingini jnanam [I*] prathatan = chiraya loke vi- 

8. paksha - vritteh paravrittam 11 [6*] Choja-vishayasya 
fcailo- 

9. maulir =iv =ayam maha-manir =iv =asya [1*] Hara- 
griham = eta- 

10. j = jyotis = tadiyam = iva ^amkaram jyotilj H [7*] 
£>ilakshare- 
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11. ija janita Satyasandhasya bhautiki [\*] murttih klrt- 
tima- 

12. yi ch =asya krita ten-aiva SaSvati H [8*] Nishkrishya- 
chalasa- 

13. madhayi Gunabhare bhaktih 

TRANSLATION 

(Beginning on the northern pilaster : ) 

V. 1 When king Gunabhara (Mahendra) carved a stone 
figure (Gangadhara) in the wonderful stone temple on top of the 
most splendid of mountains, this king, entitled Viclhi (the 
Creator), made Sthanu (3iva) true to its meaning (stationary), and 
became himself sthanu (fixed, immortal) together with him (3iva) 
before the eyes of the world. 

V. 2 The lord of this earthly realm, Satrumalla (Mahen¬ 
dra), made on this mountain a temple for the C£ Lord of Moun¬ 
tains” (Siva) the husband of (Ganga) the “Daughter of the King 
of Mountains”, in order to make the name “Girina” true to its 
meaning. 

V. 3 When Hara (£>iva) affectionately asked him : “How 
could I, while remaining in a temple on earth, see the great land 
of the Chojas or the river Kaverl ?”, king Gunabhara, whose 
empire rivals the empire of Manu, assigned to him (£iva) this 
mountain-temple which kisses the clouds. 

V. 4 Having joyfully made this figure of Hara which has no 
equal, and having made it on top of the mountain, this Purushot- 
tama (Mahendra), who (like the mountain) bore ‘on his head’ 
(that is, incarnate in his features and in his mind) God immanent, 
thus made the mountain worthy of its loftiness. 

(Continuing on the southern pilaster: ) 

V. 5 Being afraid that the God who is fond of rivers (3iva), 
having seen the Kaverl, whose waters please the eye, who wears 
a garland of gardens, and who possesses lovely qualities, might 
fall in love with her (also), the Daughter of the Mountain 
(Ganga) has left her father’s family to reside, I reckon, perma¬ 
nently on this mountain, calling this river (Kaverl) the beloved 
(wife) of the Pallava (king). 
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V. 6 As the king called Gunabhara has (assumed in this 
manner) the form (of £>iva), let this form (the figure of Ganga- 
dhara, together with its great fame) turn back the faith (of 
people) from the surrounding enemy camp (and) forever manifest 
it (in its true form of 3aivism) throughout the world. 16 

V. 7 This mountain is, as it were, the diadem of the Choja 
province, this temple of Hara its chief jewel, and the splendour 
of Sankara (£>iva) its splendour. 

V. 8 (This) stone inscription (in the sense that it represents 
the inspiration of the poet) has given birth, as it were, to a 
physical body (i.e., the Gangadhara image) of Satyasandha, and 
has (thus) produced an eternal embodiment of his glory. 

By excavating (this) mountain (temple), Gunabhara’s devo¬ 
tion was (thus) given permanent expression. 


Notes : 

1. See, for instance, Mahabalipuram Studies , by Lockwood, Siro- 
money, and Dayanandan (Madras: The C.L.S., 1974), pp. 34-41. 

2. “What Mahendra meant”, The Indian Express , Madras edition, 
Saturday, June 28, 1975. 

3. SII ., I, p. 30. 

4 . Nagaswamy, “What Mahendra meant”. 

5. SII., I, p. 30. 

6. A title applied to Rajasimha both in his Kailasanatha temple 
inscription and Shore Temple inscription. 

7. A title applied to Rajasimha in his Shore Temple inscription. 

8. A title applied to Rajasimha in his Vayalur Pillar inscription. 

9. See also T. V. MahalinganTs endorsement of this inteipretation 
in his book, Kdhcipuram in Early South Indian History (Bombay . Asia 
publishing House, 1969), p. 124. 

10- Mahabalipuram Studies , Nos. Ill and IV. 

11. SII., I, p. 29. 

12. See also T. V. Mahalingam, op. cit. p. 76. 

13. SII., I, p. 29. 

14. This title appears in the list of royal titles engraved on the pillars 
of this cave-temple. The same title, Anumanah , is also applied to king 
Mahendra in bis Pallavaram cave-temple inscription. 
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15. The same verse is found as verse 9 of Nos. 18 and 19. 57/., 
Vol. I. 

16. The dhvani of this verse: “As the king called Guijabhara has 
(attained spiritual union with giva as) lihgin by (the logical power of 
reason) lihga , may (he) lingena (i. e., the king identified with £iva) turn 
back the faith (of the people) from the surrounding opposition (of rival 
sects) and (in its true form) establish it permanently in this world.” 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON 
HERO-STONES 
IN KARNATAKA 


A. M. Annigeri 


Acts of heroism were very common in olden days. Heroes dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by doing heroic deeds whenever proper 
opportunities arose. People also appreciated the valour of the 
heroes by erecting stones in their memory and by donating lands 
called raktamdnya and? raktakoduge. The heroes were fired 
with the ideal of serving their villages and their lords, even at 
the cost of their lives. Life was a trivial thing to them when it 
was a question of personal prestige, the prestige of their village or 
of their master. They preferred to die like Kappc Arabhatt a of 
the Badami inscription than face infamy. Kappe Arabhatta is 
described as cherishing the noble idea: 

‘ Varam tejasvind mrityur na tu mandvakhandanam 

mrityus-tat’kshaniko dulikham mdnabhahgam dine dine 0 

Our ancient heroes valued three obligations, viz ., Jolavali, 
Velavd\i and Lcfikavd[i as foremost in their mind. Heroes that 
died for the cause of their benefactor or lord who fed them were 
called Jolavafis . This they did to save the life of their lord 
whenever he or his country or town was in danger. Velavalis were 
the trusted servants who were ready to sacrifice their lives for 
their master. Instances of fulfilling such obligations can be met 
with in the memorial stones set up at Bandalike and other places 
in Karnataka. 

Voluntary deaths of heroes in other ways like performing 
sidi-tale, kilgunte, jumping on iron spikes and ascending the 
funeral pyre (sati) of the husband, jumping in fire at the time of 
t he solar eclipse, throwing oneself in to a river on an auspicious 
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day, etc. , were also in vogue in ancient Karnataka. Similar 
customs must have been practised in other parts of India also. 
Customs of offering the forefinger and later on the little and 
ring fingers and dedicating one’s head at the feet of Bhairava or 
Chamu^da were equally prevalent in Karnataka. But I confine 
myself in this paper to deal with the heroes who died on the 
battle field whether big or small. 

Setting up of hero-stones in memory of the departed heroes 
who fought and ascended heaven lor the cause of their villagers, 
their master, etc., was considered the sacred duty of the relatives 
or his admirers. Stones set up commemorating the memories ot 
heroes are innumerable and they can be found in almost all parts 
of Karnataka. Battles must have been fought from very earls 
times but the idea of commemorating the death by erecting stone, 
and putting inscriptions on them may have been at least some 
1, 500 years old, if not older. 

Almost every village in Karnataka has a hero-stone. Some¬ 
times as many as twenty-five hero-stones can be seen standing 
in a single place, eg. the hero-stones at Kaikini in the Noith 
Kanara District. They are set up along the road. The hero- 
stones standing in an enclosure at Gadag-Betgeri seem to have 
been collected from in and around Betgeri and placed there for 
preservation. 

The earliest inscribed hero-stone so far as I know comes 
from Kusnur, in the Hangal Taluk of the Dharwar District. It 
belongs to the Chalukyas of Badami. The five male figures, 
depicted on the second panel of this stone are locally believed to 
be the five Pandavas. All those wear turban-like headgear. 
The hero seated on the pedestal is seen at the top panel. 

The Mevundi inscription 1 of Amoghavarsha (I) dated 864 
A. D. seems to record the death of a hero whose name is lost. A 
piece of land is made over to Chikkanna. There are three 
sculptured panels on this hero-stone. The lowest panel depicts 
the hero on horse back accompanied by two drummers* Two 
persons standing by a pit are witnessing a person who appears to 
be on fire. Below this scene husband and wife seem to be 
sitting in a pit. To their left is shown the plough which is 
generally associated with the Rashtrakuta records. 
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In the middle panel the hero is taken to heaven by flying 
Gandharvas and other celestial figures. 

In the chaitya arch that is carved at the top of the stone are 
seated (the hero and his wife who have mingled with god) 
Vishnu and his consort. 

There is an elegantly sculptured hero-stone 2 bearing writing, 
kept at the entrance into the Mamlatdar’s office at Ron, Dharwar 
District. It belongs to the reign of (the Rashtrakuta king) 
Kannaradeva and states that his brother-in-law Mahamandalika 
Permadi Butarya was governing Gangavadi-96, 000, etc. It records 
the death of Pampayya of the Vaji lineage in an encounter with 
Butayya-permadi when the latter had attacked Ron on 24th April, 
942 A. d. The lowest panel depicts a battle scene wherein heroes 
mounted on two elephants and horse back were engaged. Three 
umbrella bearers are also shown. Pampayya who is stated 
to have lost his life in the fight appears to have merged with god 
£iva who is flanked by two female fly whisk bearers. 5>iva, shown 
in the central panel, is in the company of Vishnu and Brahma 
who are standing to the right and left of Siva, respectively. 

Siva in the form of Nataraja is depicted at the top panel. 
The hero kneels in bowing attitude to his right and his wife 
seems to be at the left of the deity. MahishasuramardinI and 
Vishnu are carved at the right and left campartments of that 
of Siva. One can surmise that the deceased hero had merged 
with Siva in the second panel. In that case there was occasion 
for him to be by the side of Siva on the top panel. 

An interesting hero-stone hails from Begur, Bangalore 
Taluk. It refers itself to the reign of the Ganga king Ereyappa 
at whose instance Ayyapadeva fought with VIra Mahendra at 
Tumbepadi and died. The king made a gift of the division of 
Bempur-12 after conferring on Iruga the Nagattara-/?tf/ta. This 
Iruga may have been the son of the deceased hero Ayyapadeva. 

The sculptures on the above bero-stone are vividly des¬ 
criptive. Warriors are fighting with spear, sword and shield, bow 
and arrow, sickle, etc. in their hands. Three warriors mounted on 
horses are darting arrows at their enemy who is on elephant 
back. Just above the middle horse is placed the flag staff below 
which a lady stands closely watching the battle. At the top is 
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the deceased hero Ayyapadeva seated in side-posture accomp¬ 
anied by heavenly dancers and flywhisk bearers. Before him 
stands another hero. 

In the year 1016 A. o . when king Jayasimgha was ruling the 
earth and Kundaraja was governing Banavasi-nadu, Karmara 
Barma, the (? trusted) servant of Srichanda died in rescuing the 
women. 4 He made good the text 

Dvavima.t purushau loke surya-mandala bhcdinau 1 
Parivrdcl =yoga-yuktas-cha rane ch-abhimukhe hat at} « 

This may be translated as follows: ‘The disk of the son 
can be burst through by these two (classes of) persons the mendi¬ 
cant absorbed in yoga and the hero who dies in battle . This 
Sanskrit verse which is from the Mahabharata appears in an 
inscription from Shikarpur and also on the stone at TijavallL 
Hangal Taluk, Dharwar District, which depicts theseeneofa 
yogi who self-immolates by jumping in lire at the time ot 
solar eclipse. A similar scene occurs at Balur in Hangal Taluk 
and at Kaujgeri, Ron Taluk both in the Dharwar District. Enter¬ 
ing the disk of the sun was considered one ol the most sacred 
and heroic ends in olden days. Karna is said to have achieved 
it. Kattaraja executed this hero-stone and Chikka, son ot 
Barma, set it up. Maramayya wrote the record. Heroes dedi¬ 
cated their lives to the cause of their master. They trilled with 
death on the battle-field as they firmly believed that by getting 
victory they would acquire wealth and if they died in battle they 
would enjoy the company of heavenly damsels. So they cared 
little for the mortal body that was to vanish in no moment. This 
idea prompted the heroes to perform heroic acts like lacing the 
enemy in a fight, scaling insurmountable forts, and bringing back 
the cattle taken from their village, etc. 

The notion that the heroes who die on the battle field enter 
heaven is very old. An inscription dated in Chajukya Vikrama 
year (47 =1123 a.d.) states that Mara-sahani ascended heaven 
while fighting. The verse runs as follows : 

Sahani Mar am ripusandohaman-avayamde mechchi palaram \ 

Bahabaladim pariye inahahavadol nindu dcvaldkakkodani i 

Another inscription (Shimoga 37) dated in Chajukya Vikrama 
year 65, Raudri (1140 a.d.) states that Telliga Bammanna went 
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to the region of the gods while fighting to bring back the cattle 
Shikarpur 162 informs that Ketana, son of Dasimeya, united with 
the god of gods ( devara deva) after bringing back the cattle of 
Baligrama, i.e. Balligavi. 

Apsarases are described to have taken Helliga to heaven in 
the verse given below : 

Mechclieincigendagasadim I chachchamilitandu kondu podar- 

nnalavim I 

dachcJiaraseyaradaradim I dachcharivade bhujafigald Belli- 

gcinam || 

A verse appearing in an inscription (Shikarpur 243) gives a 
vivid description of the exploits of Macha and says that he 
enjoyed the company of the heavenly damsels. 

The Kannada poet Lakshmisa 8 (l6th century) says that god 
£iva included in his garland of skulls the heads of the devotees 
and heroes by name Sudhanva and Suratha who were the sons 
of Hamsadhvaja. Though these heroes were ardent devotees of 
Krishna, Siva being pleased with their valour gave them a place 
in his garland of skulls. Such is the honour given to the heroes. 


Notes: 

1. 5//., Vol. XI, pt. 2. 

2. Ibid., pt. 1, No. 36, plate v. 

3. Ep. hid., Vol. I, p. 35. 

4. Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, No. Sk. 307* 

5. Ibid., No. Sk. 181. 

6. Ibid., No. Sk. 149. 

7. Ibid., No. Sh. 15. 

8. Kannada Jairnini Dharata , ch. 13. 
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THE NALANDA STONE INSCRIPTION 
OF THE REIGN OF YASOVARMADEVA— 

A FRESH APPRAISAL 

Shyam Manohar Mishra 

Discovered by j. a. page , 1 the Nalanda stone inscription of 
Yafcovarman’s reign has been studied by Hirananda Sastri,* 
R. C. Majumdar, 3 A. K. Mrithyunjayan, 4 R. S. Tripathi, 5 E. A. 
Pires® and several other scholars. But except its date, 
other problems relating to this epigraph have either been 
summarily treated or totally ignored. The present paper, 
therefore, reviews the contributions of earlier scholars and 
aims at making a comprehensive study of the various aspects 
of the Nalanda inscription. 

THE DATE OF THE NALANDA STONE INSCRIPTION : 

Following J. A. Page, Hirananda Sastri originally took 
this inscription to be of the reign of Yasovarman of Kanauj.- 
But later on, he attributed it to the time of YaSodharman 
of Malwa. 8 

R. C. Majumdar has scrutinised the arguments of Hira¬ 
nanda Sastri and rightly ascribed this epigraph to the 
reign of Yasovarman of Kanauj. In his opinion, the palaeo¬ 
graphy of the Nalanda record and the name of the ruler, 
which is clearly Yasovarma, decisively decide its date. 9 This 
identification is now generally accepted. 

A. K. Mrithyunjayan, however, tenaciously endotses Sastri s 
arguments and conclusions and tries to refute the views of 
Majumdar. He (Mrithyunjayan) justifies the reading Yasovarma 
(instead of Yasodharma) on the grounds that Yascis is not a 
dharma, and that the designation Yasovarmadeva is much 
more reasonable than Yaiodharmadeva. 10 
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The views of Sastri and Mrithyunjayan have been examined 
by others. 11 And we may add the following fresh arguments 
against their contention and in favour of that of Majumdar : 

(i) YaSodharman is described as Janendra and rajadhi- 
rdjci-parcimeivara in the Mandasor inscriptions,! 2 but YaSovarman 
bears the simple title SV/ both in the Nalanda record 13 and 
in the Gaudavaho 14 of Vakpatiraja. 

(ii) The Mandasor inscriptions present YaSbdharman as 
a devout 3aiva, whereas the Nalanda inscription opens with 
an invocation to the Buddha, giving no indication of YaSo- 
varman’s leanings towards £>iva. 

(iii) If the Nalanda record is attributed to Ya£odharman, 
it would imply his sway over Nalanda. The evidence at our 
disposal points to its inclusion in the kingdom of Nara- 
simhagupta Baladitya, 16 and Ya£odharman in all probability 
could not bring it to his subjection. But Yaiovarman’s suze¬ 
rainty over the kingdom of Magadha, which of course included 
Nalanda, is incontrovertible. It may also be added that 
Mrithyunjayan’s arguments suggesting the change of the name 
Yafcovarma are far wide of the mark. 

These evidences, in addition to those adduced by Majumdar, 
preclude the possibility of YaSovarman’s identity with Ya&b- 
dharman and the Nalanda inscription belongs to the reign 
of Ya^ovarman. For, there was no other king of this name 
whose sway over Nalanda is so well attested and whose reign 
peiod is so close to that of the Nalanda epigraph. 16 

historical importance of the nalanda inscription : 

This inscription records certain grants made by Malada, son 
of Yaiovarman’s minister Tikina, to Buddha’s temple (erected by 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya at Nalanda) as well as to the 
Buddhist monks. It seems to have been engraved after the 
completion of YaJovarman’s conquests and before his dis¬ 
comfiture at the hands of Lalitaditya Mukt^pida of Kashmir. 

The Nalanda inscription, unlike majority of the prasastis, 
contains very scanty historical data. It eulogises YaSovarman as 
an illustrious and glorious ruler who had completely destroyed his 
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enemies and was a distinguished protector of the world ( khyato 
yo lokapalah ), shining in every quarter like resplendent sun. 
But except these conventional encomiums, the present epigraph 
does not refer even to the ancestry, kingdom or capital oi 
Ya£ovarman. Nor is there mention of any important event of 
his reign. Notwithstanding these significant omissions, the 
Nalanda inscription is an important document. It throws light 
on the extent of Yafcovarman’s kingdom in the east and north¬ 
west and adds that Nalanda with its magnificent monastery 
and splendid stupas was a great stronghold ot Buddhism, marked 
for its academic eminence as before. We are also informed that 
the foreigners were appointed in important administrative posh 
and they were influenced by India’s social and religious lite. 

STATUS OF MALADA : 

The Nalanda stone inscription does not specify the indivi¬ 
dual status of the donor Malada. But certain qualifying phrases 
used for him point to his prominent official position, and hi> 
active involvement in administration. Thus he is described as a 
member of spotless family, a matchless and quick subduer of tin 
enemies and the fulfiller of the desires of the supplicants, with 
wonderful deeds to his credit. And above all, he enjoyed the 
great favour of YaSovarman. 

This seems to suggest that Malada, whose father held mo u 
than one important office, actively assisted Ya&ovarman in hi? 
military expeditions ; and being pleased with his services am 
competence, he may have appointed Malada on some high pos- 
in military or civil administration. For, without giving such ; 
status to him, it is difficult to explain how Malada could be ai 
unrivalled and quick conqueror of the enemies of YaSovarman 
and what great favour he was granted by the Kanauj king. 

The non-mention of Malada’s official status in the Naland. 
inscriptions may possibly be accounted for by the fact that th< 
main purpose of the present epigraph was to present him as l 
devout Buddhist if not as a monk. 

The name Malada is uncommon 17 , but the nomenclature 
Bandhumati and Nirmala respectively of Malada’s motile 
and sister are typically Indian, 
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PRATITA-TIKINA ! 


Tikina, the father of Malada, is referred to as a mantn 
(minister), margapati and udichipati (margapateh pratita-Tikino 
udi chi pater mantrinah) of YaSovarman. Sten Konow derived the 
term Tikina from the ’ Turkish Tegin or Tigin which according to 
him means a “prince of blood” and is specially used as a title o 
the son or brother of a Khan. 18 It has also been taken to 
denote a Buna king. 19 

The word Tikina is preceded by ar.d compounded with t e 
aejective pratita Hirananda Sastri interpreted it as distin^ui 
shed” or “well known”. According to Buddhaprakash t e 
title pritita-Tikina is given to Yasovarman’s minister in reco^ni 
tion of his success against the Western Turks. He adds that e 
Turki princes described as Shahi by Kalhana allied themsulves o 
Lalitaditya and acknowledged his suzerainty as a result of his 
victorious expedition. Then Lalitaditya appointed them on iig 
posts and their close contacts with him probably le to ns 
hostility with YaSovarman who had annexed some territory o 
the Turks. 20 Adris Banerji holds that many Turks, foreiunne 
of Alaptagin and Sabuktagin, had accepted the services in 


Hindu courts like the Shahls in Kashmir. 81 

The contention that Ya&ovarman's minister was t le conque 
ror of the Western Turks and himself did not belong to tia 
stock has has nothing to commend it. There is no evi ence o 
Ya^ovarman‘s clash wish Shahls and it is merely a gratutious 
assumption that the close contacts of the Turki Shahls wit 1 
Lalitaditya w is the cause of his confrontation with Yasovarman. 

The term Tikina definitely denotes a foreigner. Whether it 
was the name or the title of a Turki Shalu o: lluna ing 
cannot be said with certainty. It may, however, be pointe ou 
that in the time of Yasovarman, the Hunas were not so strong 
as to cause disturbance in the interior politics ol India. ie ' c " 
fore, we fail to visualise any yalid reason for theii alliance wit \ 
the Kanauj king. But the Turki Shahls on the contiy were 
fairly powerful in the North Western Frontier fiom c. 654 A. d. 
upto about the middle of the 9th centxry, and they stood as bul¬ 
warks against the Arab invasions. 

The alliance of the Turki Shahi with Lalitaditya is under¬ 
standable, but their association with Yasovarman is lather 
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difficult to explain. And in the absence of any positive evidence, 
we may hazard the following conjecture : 

The Arabs who proved to be a constant menace to these 
Shahis, had also sent their forces against the kingdoms of Kashmir 
and Kanauj. Lalitaditya, therefore, made political alliances 
both with the Shahis and Yasovarman. Thus the danger of j 
the Arab (and also the Tibetan) invasions was felt by all the three 
powers, viz., the Shahis and the rulers of Kashmir and Kanauj. 
Hence they made alliances with one another. And YaSovarman. 
like Lalitaditya, appointed at least one, Shahl Turk as his mini¬ 
ster and incharge of the north-westrern boundary of his dominons 
which was exposed to the Arab attacks. 

udichipati : 

Udichipati has been variously interpreted as the “lord of the 
north”, “incharge of the northern regions”, ‘‘custodian of the 
northern routes of YaSovarman’s empire”, “mareschal the nor¬ 
thern frontier”, “king of North Western Frontier Province”, 
and “the brave ruler of the north”. 

The word Udichi in ancient Indian sources has been used to 
denote the northen quarter or one of the five or seven divis¬ 
ions of India, lying to the north and west of the river Sarasvati. 
In some Puranas, it represents the territory lying between the 
East Punjab and the Oxus, while in others the Udichyadesa 
includes Madra (Central Punjab), Gandhara, Lampaka or 
Lambaka (Lamghan) and Balkh (Bactria). 

In the present context, the meaning and significance of the 
term udichipati can be understood properly only in view of the 
expansion and limit of Ya&ovarman’s kingdom in the north and 
north-west. According to the Gaudavaho , YaSovarman, after 
crossing the Mandara mountain, triumphantly marched into 
Uttaradiia ( Yaks a d h ipalaksh i t am ), where his valour became irresi¬ 
stible. 22 Besides, certain coins of Indo Scythian or Little Kushana 
type, bearing the name Yaiovarman (?) have been found in 
Western Punjab and Kashmir. But the evidence of these sources 
is dubious .23 And notwithstanding V. A. Smith’s assertion to the 
contrary, 24 th ere j s no credible testimony to confirm YaSovarman’s 
victorious march upto the Himalayas in the north. Nor can his 
sway over the North Western Frontier territory be proved. For, 
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the Karkota king ruled not only over Kashmir valley, but also 
over parts of western and noth-western Punjab, from the time of 
Durlabhavardhana, the founder of the dynasty. And his successors 
appear to have maintained their sway over these regions. As 
regards Kabul and Zabul, they were governed by the Turki 
Shahi kings, whereas Sind and Multan were captured by the 
Arabs in 712-13 a. d. 


Viewed in the light of this political condition, YaSovarman 
can hardly be believed to have extended his dominions be¬ 
yond East Punjab. This inference finds support Irom the state¬ 
ment of the Korean Buddhist traveller Hui-Ch’ao who visited 
Jalandhara and several other states in a.d. 723-24. He tells us that 
the state of Jalandhara was the bone of contention between the 
kings of Kashmir and Kanauj; * 5 and Kalhana adds that it was 
ultimately annexed by Lalitaditya. 

The account of Gaudavaho, too, bears out YaSovarman s 
suzerainty over ^rlkantha (Tbaneswar) and Kurukshetra , 98 but 
not beyond these territories. As regards Vakpati’s description 
of YaSovarman’s advance upto the Himalayas, it seems to have 
been added only to complete the conventional limit of a Chakra- 
varti conqueror in that dirction, and not because it was based 
on fact. 

Thus whatever be the meaning of udichi in other sources, the 
title udichipati in the present context should be taken to denote 
the incbarge of the north-western territories of Ya£ovarman s 
empire, which comprised only Thaneswar and the valley of the 
river Yamuna, and did not extend beyond Jalandhara. Therefore, 
to interpret this designation as the lord of the north or north¬ 
western frontier is not appropriate. 


MARGAPATI : 

Tikina’s title margapati has rightly been linked with his 
other designation viz. udichipati and translated as the chief of the 
guardians of the Passes or the Frontier, and “commander of 
roads”. It has also been interpreted as the warden of 
marches”. But these explanations are not correct. ^ For, in the 
first place, the north-western border of YaSovarman s empire, as 
has been discussed above, did not embrace any pass of passes. 
Secondly, the word marga does not literally mean a pass or the 
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march (of the army). Of the various meanings of this word given in 
Sanskrit Dictionaries and Lexicons, road, path, canal or channel 
fit in the present context; and the Sanskrit terms for a pass given 
therein are vidarah , randhram , durga-margah, scinkata-margah 
2 -nd sank at a-pat hah, not simply margah . Thus neither the con¬ 
text nor the literal meanings of marga , justify the above mention¬ 
ed interpretations. Margapati in our view means a “superinten¬ 
dent of roads'’ or incharge of canals or trade routes of the 
north-western regions of Ya^ovarman’s kingdom of which Tikina 
w as the governor. 

The officer of this designation viz., margapati is not known 
f J om any other ancient Indian source, to the best of our know¬ 
ledge. Some have, however, equated it with the margetas 
(which has been interpreted as the guardians of passes) referred 
to in the Chronicles of Kashmir composed after that ofKalhana. 27 

But this evidence is much later and hardly applicable in the 
context of the Kauauj king. 
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2 * Ep. hid. , Vol. XX, pp. 37 fT. 
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PAl^DYA- 

ALUPA 

COINS 

R. Nagaswamy 

Sir Walter elliot in his work Coins of southern India has 
illustrated three coins under the Pandyas (Nos. 129, 130 
and 131): 

No. 129 : Gold. Weight 57 grains. Obverse : two fish 
under an umbrella flanked on right by lamp and on left by 
chowrie, sun and moon above. Reverse : legend in Nagarl 
uncertain ( Conf. As. Res., XVII, 592-3, PI. IV. p. 81). 

No. 130: Gold. Weight 6.5 grains. Obverse : two fish. 
Reverse : unre cognizable. 

No. 131 : Gold. Weight - 6.2 grains. Obverse : a fish. 
Revei se : figure before an altar. 

These two coins. Nos. 139,131, with several others having 
one or two fishor a boar were found in Rajamahendri and 
may be connected with ChoJ-Chalukya period. 1 

Writing on the same subject T. Desika hari states: Pandyan 
gold coins are met with but rarely and are generally ill-designed 
fanams bearing on the obverse the figure of a man and on the 
reverse the legend which if complete may be read as Sunadra 
Pandyan. The late Lient General Pearse in his papers, bequea¬ 
thed to the Government Central Museum, gave the following 
description of a gold coin which he procured in a London 
mirket for sixteen shillings. Obverse : Two fishes lying horizon- 
tally. Above is an alligator. Two standards or dhvajastambhas 
or Pillars of Victory are supporters of central design. Reverse: 
Three lines of old, bold Nagarl characters which have not 
been read. Col. Mackenzie noticing a coin of the same des¬ 
cription attributes it to the ancient Pandyas. 2 
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Following the above, T. Desikachari hazarded a guess, 
quite correctly, in the following lines: “Similar coins were 
found in South Canara which were probably issued by a branch 
of the Pandyas who had settled there.” 3 

Vidya Prakash repeats the same identification in his 
Coinage of South India 4 and quotes Mysore Archaeological 
Survey Report and Biddaulp. 6 He writes: “The coins with 
fishes associated with conch and wheel and Nagari legend 
Sri Pandya Vanarapa, may be attrlibuted to Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya. The coins bearing Kannada legend $ri 
Pandya Dhanahjaya may also be attributed to Maravarman 
Sundara Paijdya II. Kannda had influenced the Pandya coinage 
because of close matirimonial relationship of the Pandyas and 
the Hoysajas. Maravarman Sundara Pandya was a sister's son 
of Hoysaja king VIra SomeSvara”. 6 

These coins, however, are not the issues of Paiidyas of 
Madurai but were issued by the Alupas, who called themselves 
paijdyas. 

K. V. Ramesb has shown in his work A History of South 
Kanara 7 that the Alupas assumed the title of Pandyas beginning 
from the 8th century a.d., when they were conquered by Kochcha- 
dayan Ranadhira, the powerful Pandya of Madurai. According 
to the Velvikkudi copper plate, Kochchadayan defeated the 
Maharathas at Mangalapura : Kohgalarum narumpolilvay kuyi- 
lodu Mayil ahavum Maiigalapuram ennum Mahanagarul Malia- 
ratharai eyindalittu ayaikadal valagam podumoli agarriA 

Commenting on the above, Ramesh says, “It thus becomes 
apparent that the battle should have been fought at Mangalore and 
that theruler who opposed the Paiidya was AJupa Chitravahana I.” 9 
According to Ramesh, AJupa Chitravahana was the first ruler to 
claim Pandya lineage.' 0 The Pandya records claim a decisive 
victory over the Maharathas at Mangalore. So the assumption 
of the title of Pandyakula by the Alupas might have been due to 
their defeat and some matrimonial alliance. Smce then the 
Alupas assumed the fish as their emblem. The ‘‘AJupa Kings 
adopted titles such as Pandita-Pandya, Pandya-dhanahjaya 
pandya-Chakravarti etc. The AJupa king Kun^ana who ruled 
between 1220 and 1230 a.d. had the title Pandya-dhananjaya”. 11 
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Another ruler Soyideva who ruled in 14th century also had the 
same title Pandya-Dhananjaya. 12 

Ramesh has identified the coins bearing the name Pandya 
Dhananjaya as the coins of Alupas. ‘'The obverse of these coins 
depict two fish under an umbrella shaped canopy with a lamp 
and chowri to their right and left respectively. Ther everse con¬ 
tains the legand Sri Pandya-Dlianahjaya which ^is one of the 
characteristic epithets of the medieval and later Alupas . l3 But 
he has not noticed Elliot, Desikachari, Biddaulp or others who 
have identified these coins with the issues ol Pandyas ot 
Madurai. The present article is to correct the identification, 
lest scholars might think that there were two issues of the same 
type, brought out by the Paijdyas of Madurai and other by the 
Alupas of South Kanara as has been done by Desikachari. 
The coins referred to as Chola-Chalukya, coin, by Elliot and 
as the issues of Madurai Pandyas by Desikachari, Biddaulp 
and Vidyaprakash are in fact issues oi the AJupas of South 
Kanara. As mentioned earlier, Desikachari already hinted 
that these were found in South Kanara and were probably 
issued by the branch of the Pandyas. 1 lie coins are identical 
with the coins identified by Ramesh as issues of AJupa kings. 

Ramesh has also drawn our attention to the term Pcindya- 
gadyana for coins in circulation under the Alupas 11 and^ also 
to the terms honna-gady ana and pana occurring in AJupa 
inscriptions. > 5 Two types of these series are known. The 
first type consists of circular coins weighing appoximately bet¬ 
ween 56 to 59 grains. These may be identified with the Pdndya- 
gadydna, of the Alupa records. The other type includes small 
coins," weighing 5 to 6 grains- 10 These may be identified with 
the Papdys mentioned in Alupa records. The coins bearing 
the name Pandya-Dhananjaya in Kannada characters may be 
ascribed to AJupa KuJ}£aija of 13th century, on paleographical 
grounds. 

Ramesh has demonstaated that as early as 12th century 
(1149 a. d.) the word Pandya-gadyana occurs in a inscription. 17 
It would be interesting to study the palaeograhy of the Alupa 
coins bearing Nagari and Kannada scripts and arrange them 
chronologically which would throw valuable light on the 
Alupa coinage. 
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INSCRIBED POTSHERDS 
FROM SOUTH INDIAN 
EXCAVATIONS 

S. Gurumurthy 


Inscribed potsherds have been reported from a number 
of sites in South India ever since they were discovered at 
Arikamedu in the year 1941.* Initially the letters on the pot¬ 
sherds were considered as mere scratch marks and included among 
the graffiti marks, because the sherds were too fragmentary 
and the letters were broken and incomplete. The identification 
of the script and the language of the inscriptions was also 
not possible on account of the fragmentary nature of the sherds. 
However, Wheeler drew the attention of some of the leading 
epigraphists to the decipherment of the script on the pottery 
from Arikamedu. It was identified as the script of the Brahmi 
inscriptions datable to the 3rd and 2nd centuries b. c. wheeler 
writes: “The exact nature of the language of these inscriptions 
is still open to question, but they appear to be in Early Tamil, with 
a sprinkling of Prakrit” 2 But the subsequent discovery of 
potsherds with Brahmi inscriptions in a number of sites parti¬ 
cularly in Tamil Nadu and the study of their palaeography, 
have thrown a flood of light on the nature of the script and the 
language of these inscriptions as also on their , dates. Besides 
Arikamedu, the potsherds with Brahmi inscriptions have been 
found in the following places: Alagarai, Uraiyur, Korkai, 
Kanchipuram, Karur and Salihundam. The pottery on which 
the inscriptions are found scratched are the black-and-red ware, 
all black ware, red slipped ware, unslipped red ware and russet 
coated and painted ware besides rouletted ware. 

The inscriptions are generally scratched on the exterior of 
the vessels just below rim; but there are instances in which the 
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letters are written on the shoulders or even on the bottom of 
the exterior. Sometimes one or two letters are turned upside 
down. The pottery from Uraiyur suggests that in a few cases, 
the vessel seems to have been held ipside down and the letters 
were scratched on the portion just below the rim. The inscrip¬ 
tions in most of the cases are post-firing. However, there are 
a few sherds of red-slippjd ware from Uraiyur which exhibit 
pre-firing inscriptions as the letters are thick, deeply cut and 
clearly seen. 

IMPORTANCE FOR FIXING THE CHRONOLOGY OF CULTURES : 

The discovery of the inscribed potsherds is an important 
landmark in the history of Archaeological field work in South 
India. They give us some clues as to the date of the cultural 
deposits in which they are found associated. The script of the 
Brahml inscriptions on the potsherds can be compared with 
the known script of the Brahml inscriptions found in the natural 
rock-shelters or Jaina caverns scooped out in different parts of 
South India, particularly in Tamil Nadu as also with the casket 
inscriptions found at Bhattiprolu, Amaravati and Nagarjuna- 
konda. The cave inscriptions have been classified into different 
groups and dates have been assigned to them on the basis of 
the study of their palaeography. 3 Therefore, the palaeogiaphy 
of the Brahml letters on the potsherds can be compared with 
that from the cave inscriptions and an approximate date can be 
arrived at for the former, which in turn may be taken as the 
date of the potsherds themselves. Hence, the inscribed pot¬ 
sherds may be treated as valuable antiquities in determining the 
cultural deposits of the Early Historic period. They have helped 
archaeologists in fixing the lower and upper time limits of cultures 
in some of the excavations conducted in South India. For 
instance, the chronology of the Middle phase (c. lst-2nd 
century a. d. to 3rd-4th century a. d.) at $alihundam, 4 » 
Period I at AJagarai and Uraiyur, period I-A at Kanchipuram, 
the earlier levels at Vasavasamudram, etc., have been fixed with 
the help of these inscribed sherds. 

I NSCRIBED POTTERY FROM SALIHUNDAM : 

The site yielded nearly 69 potsherds bearing Brahml inscri¬ 
ptions of fragmentary nature. They are dated to a period from 
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about the 1st to the 4th century a.d. (Middle phase). Most of thesi 
inscriptions record pious gifts made to Buddhist monks. Tfc: 
names of the donors are not recorded. References to Govern¬ 
ment officials, teachers, architects and other servants an 
found occasionally. The pottery on which the script is written 
includes the black-and-red ware, all black ware, red slipped ware 
coarse grey ware and rouletted ware. 

ALAGARAl: 

There is only one sherd reported from AJagarai. It is a 
fragmentary sherd of coarse red slipped ware with three Brahn i 
letters only. It is datable to lst-2nd century a.d. 6 

uraiyur : 

More than a dozen sherds have been obtained from the 
excavations at Uraiyur. The inscriptions are in Brahml charac¬ 
ters of lst-2nd century a. d. and their language is Tamil. They 
are found on the coarse red slipped ware of period I. Most ot 
them are too fragmentary. However, there is one long inscri¬ 
ption found on the shoulder fragment of a globular pot of red 
slipped ware. It is incomplete and records the death of a person 
byname Anthanan. 0 This is the longest Brahml inscription 
found on the pottery from South India. 

These potsherds have been found in association with the 
Roman rouletted ware and the local imitational varieties of the 
same, besides black-and-red ware of the Iron Age Culture aDd 
russet coated and painted ware of the Early Historic period. 

korkai : 

A number of sherds bearing Brahml letters were discovered 
at this site and they were assigned to the 1st century a. d. 1 
The letters are inscribed on the sherds of black-and-red ware 
and red slipped ware of coarse fabric. They are too frag¬ 
mentary. Their language is Tamil. 8 

kanchipuram : 

Three sherds with Brahml letters have been collected front 
the layers belonging to period I-A. 

They may-be ascribed to a date of 1st century b. c. to 1st 
century a. d. The letters are found on the sherds of coarse red 
slipped ware and grey ware. Their language cannot be made out 
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as the inscriptions are too fragmentary. But the language of the 
letters found on the fragment of the grey ware dish (of 2nd 
century a. d.) seems to be Prakrit. 9 

KARUR : 

A few sherds bearing Brahml letters of 2nd century b. c. 
have been recently reported from Karur. 


Notes 

1. Nilakanta Sastri, K. A., “An inscribed potsherd from Arikamedu” 
J.M. U., Vol. XIL, No. 1, 1942, pp. 1-5. 

2. Wheeler, R.E.M., A.I., No. 2, p. 109. 

3. Mahalingam, T. V., Early South Indian Palaeography (1967), PP- 
199-201. 

4. Subrahmanyam, R., Salihundam , A Buddhist site in Andhra Pradesh 
(1964), pp. 22-23. There are a few sherds which are dated to 
2nd-1st century b.c. Ibid., pp. 83-90, Nos. 1, 9, 61 etc. But they 
are said to have been found in the deposits of Middle Phase, 
which is dated from 1st century to 4th century a. d. 

5. I am thankful to Dr. T.V. Mahalingam, Professor of Ancient History 
and Archaeology, University of Madras (retired) for having supplied 
this information. 

6. Mahalingam, T. V., “Inscribed potsherds from Alagarai and 
Uraiyur” Seminar on Inscriptions , (Ed.) Nagaswamy, R-, Madras, 
1966, pp. 42-43. 

7. I.A.R., 1960-69, p. 13. 

8. The author had examined the sherds in the Department of Archaeo¬ 
logy, Government of Tamil Nadu, Madras. They await detailed 
study. 

9. Based on the study of the sherds by the author himself. The s er s 
are now with the Department of Archaeology, University of Madras. 






NOTE ON 

THE ARJUNAVADA 
INSCRIPTION 


B. Ramaiah 


the well-known arjunavada inscription of Kannara was fu? 
edited by S. Srikantha Sastri in the Epigraphia Indica followe 
by a note by N. L. Rao. 1 Several scholars who have written 
Basave^vara have made extensive use of this inscription 
constructing the biography and chronology of Basave5vara. 

The importance of the inscription lies in the fact th:j 
it furnishes some details about the birth place, parentage ar 
life of Basave^vara. The particular interest of this paper lie 
in the proper decipherment of the Kanclci verse occurring 
lines 35-36 of the said inscription. Owing to a damage in th 
stone, three letters in line 35 and two letters in line 36 ar 
partly lost towards the right margin. Srikantha Sastri h; • 
read the Kanda verse as follows :— 

Sangana Basavana Agra[ja] 

[Sangamjkam Devaraja - munip ina tanayam 
Jangama Parusam [5>arana]ra 
Sarigam priyasutan enippa Kali-devarasam n 


The readings in the square brackets are restorations v > 
suggested by Sastri in his footnotes. 

N.L. Rao on the other hand suggested the following reading 
Sangana Basavana agra[ja] 

[Lijmgaikam Devaraja-munipana tanayam 

Jangama Parusam [FCaJvara- 

sangam priyasutan enippa Kalidevarasam ll 

I had occasion to examine the original stone which is nov 
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preserved in the Museum of the Kannada Research Institute, 
Dharwar and also the impression preserved in the office of 
the Chief Epigraphist, Mysore. On a close examination I find that 
the readings suggested by the aforementioned scholars need to 
be revised. Firstly the two damaged letters in the first pada 
appear to me to be in fact ghriya and the first letter in the second 
pada to be bhri. So also what has been read as .Kavarasa in the 
3rd pada by N. L. Rao seems to be Sovarasa as suggested by 
P. B. pesai. Thus according to me the concerned Kanda verse 

should be read as follows : 

* £ 

Sangana Basavana a[mghriya] - 
[bhri]mgaikam Devaraja - munipana tanayam 
Jangama Parusam [So]vara- 
sangam priyasutan enippa Kalidevarasam n 

‘Kalidevarasa, who was the son of Devaraja-munipa, and 
also considered the beloved son of Sovarasa, was a bee at the 
feet of Sangana Basava. Kalideva was also a touch-stone among 
the Jaiigamasd 

Relying upon the reading agraja-liihgaikam scholars have 
held that Basava had a deceased elder brother whose name was 
Devaraja-munipa. Wc shall now show how their readings and 
conclusions drawn from their texts go against the literary 
evidences. 

Palkuriki Somanatha and other biographers of Basave^vara, 
in their literary works, say that Basava was born to his parents 
after the latter had performed the Nandhrata Nowhere do 
they say that Basava had an cider brother. Further, in the 
Vachanas of Basave£vara as well as in the works ot his con¬ 
temporary disciples, we find no evidence to this effect. 

Then the question naturally arises as to who this Devaraja- 
munipa was ? Devaraja, Sovarasa, Kalidevarasa are mentioned 
here in connection with enumerating the achdrya-parampard 
of Halabasavideva. So, all the above mentioned persons were 
achdryas. An inscription 2 of Bijjala from Dharwar district, 
dated in £aka 1080, mentions one Devarasi-pandUa, a priest of 
the Nageivara temple. We are tempted to identify the Devaraja- 
munipa mentioned in the Arjunavada inscription with Devara^i- 
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pandita though there is a slight variation in the names. Devara&i- 
pan^ita was not only a priest but also an acharya of the kala- 
mukha cult as evidenced by the Sirahalli inscription 3 dated 
October 6, 1161 a.d. 

In the Panditaradhycicharitra of Palkuriki Somanatha, Deva- 
rasa is mentioned as one of the 13 Prabhata Ganas of BasaveS- 
vara. If we are to extend our line of argument, we can identify 
all the three as one and the same individual. 

The Kadlevad inscription 4 of Somefcvara IV dated 1187 A.D. 
mentions SovaraSi-pan^ita who was an acharya af the Svayam- 
bhu Somanatha temple. We are inclined to identify Sovarasa 
of the Arjunava^a inscription with SovaraSi-pandita of the 
Kadleva^ inscription. 

In the light of our readings and identifications suggested 
above we have to examine afresh the chronology of Basava. 
According historians like P. B. Desai Basava was born in 1105 
A. d. and left his mortal coil by December 1167 a. d. We have 
seen in the Arjunavada inscription that Devaraja-munipa and 
Sovarasa flourished almost at the same time as Basava. Further 
we know that Kalidevarasa, the son of Devaraja-munipa was a 
disciple of Basave^vara. This leads us to believe that Devaraja- 
munipa and Sovarasa were the senior contemporaries of Basava. 
We know that both of them lived in 1161 a. d. and 1186 a.d. 
respectively as known from the Dharwar and Kadlevad inscrip¬ 
tions. When we are told that Kalidevarasa was a disciple of 
Basava, the assumption that BasaveSvara died in 1167 A.D. 
cannot hold good. This incidentally fits in with the suggested 
date of birth of Basave&vara, vir., January 21,1140 a. d. worked 
out independently by me from literary sources. 0 We know 
further from the present inscription that Kalidevarasa s son 
Halabasavideva flourished in 1260 a.d. There is a gap of 
93 years between 1167 and 1260 A. d. and only two generations 
existed during this period. We are forced to assume that in 1167 
a- d. Kalidevarasa could only be a boy or a youth. Hence we 
have to surmise that Basava should have lived beyond 1167 a.d. 

From the Vachanas of Basava, Chennabasava and the 
Kalajndna we have reason to believe that BasaveSvara was 
living till the end of the 12th century. In this connection, we 
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can quote the Vachana No. 932 in the Shatsthalavachanas of 
Basave^vara edited by Basavana} 

Nan = omme bemteya hodade bhasitakk- 

ahutiyan ikkihen = endu 
sasirad-eju-nuru varusha obba rajana kondenu 
avana hemd it* aivatt-eradu kann-ullavu lu 
avaju tanna hu-mu^iya bittu attaju 

avaja bayalli aja bidda kaihgalalli dhumaketu bidda 
Kudala Samgama-devara devatva kettittu |j 

It has got an allegorical significance. It indirectly indicates 
that Basava lived to see the destruction of the Kalachuri king¬ 
dom, in the year 1185 a. d. It is already known from historical 
sources that the last Kalachuri king was Singhana (last known 
date 1183 a. d.). The Kalachuri dynasty was completely rooted 
out in the year 1185. This coupled with the aforesaid Vachana 
corroborates our view. Further in the Panditaradhya Cha- 
ritra the author says that, while he was coming to Kalyana 
in the midway he was informed that the demise of Basava had 
taken place eight days earlier. According to the Sangameswara ins¬ 
cription 0 and Prataparudra Charitra of Ekambranatha, we 
have reasons to believe that Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya lived 
upto 1200 a. d. Further, the date of Basava s demise as given 
in his Kalajnana is Rakshasa, Phalguna £u. 11, Monday which 
will correspond to 12th February, 1196 a. d. Thus from epi- 
graphical and literary sources we can conclude that Basave£vara 
lived till the end of the 12th century. 


Notes : 

1. Vol. XXI, pp. 9ff. 

2. No. 174 of A.R. Ep ., 1953-54. 

3. Ep. Cam., Vol. V, AK, 110. 

4. SII., Vol. XX, No. 137. 

5. Prabuddha Karnataka , Vol. 55, Part II, Year 1973. 

6. No. 14 of Telengana Inscriptions Vol. 2 
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A NOTE ON THE TERM 
‘UDIYUCHCHI’ OF THE 
KANNADA INSCRIPTIONS 

C. T. M. Kotraiah 


Students of kannada epigraphy are familiar with the term 
udiyuchchi met with in the Kannada inscriptions of the medieval 
period. It occurs quite frequently in the inscriptions engraved 
on the memorial stones or slabs like masti-kal and vira-kaL 
The interpretation and translation of this term as offered by the 
scholar-editor of Epigraphia Carnatica appear to be not so very 
satisfactory or convincing. Hence the same has been re-examined 
in the following paragraphs. 


This term udiyuchchi is used as part of the phrase such as 
pendir-udiyuchchi, etc. Variations of some of them arc as 
follows : 

a) pendirudiyanuchchi 1 

b) pendirudeyanurchchidaremba 2 

c) hendirupeyuchi 3 

d) vendirudeyanuchchu 4 

e) pendira-udi-uchchi-kondu 5 

f) pcndarudeUaya 0 

g) pendirudeyanulchi 7 

h) pendirudeyulchal 8 

i) pendiranudeyulchalu 9 

j) pendirude urchchuvagalum 10 

Thus the term has many variations. All these variations 
appear to be mostly due to colloquialism of the locality and at 
times, errors of the engraver of the inscription. However, all 
these various phrases meant to convey the same meaning and 
the context in which these phrases have been used is also more 
or less the same. 
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All these phrases literally mean ‘remove, loosen or untie the 
dress, at the waist, of the wives’. And the translations given in 
the Epigrciphia Carnatica volumes are as follows : 

a) unloosened the waists of the women 11 

b) dishonoured (lit. unloosened the waists of) the women 12 

c) dishonoured (lit. unloosened the waists of) the women 13 

d) (translation not given) 14 

e) unloosened the waists of women 15 

f) carried off the good looking women 1G 

g) unloosened the waists of the women 17 

h) stripped off the clothes of its women 18 

i) on the waists of the women being unloosened 19 

j) loosing the waists of the women 20 

Thus the term is interpreted to mean dishonouring the 
wives by the enemies. The same interpretation, based on that of 
Epigraphia Carnatica volumes, has been adopted by the com¬ 
pilers of the Kannada Nighantu published by the Kannada 
Sahitya Parishat, Bangalore. The same Nighantu gives meanings 
to the term Udeyulchu as follows : 21 Udeyulchu (kri ) • Uttiiu - 
vudannusele ; uttiruva batteyannu sufi (Thereafter a passage 
from the Ep. Cam., VoLX, Mulbagal 161-6 has been quoted 
in support of the meaning given). 

Of course the Nighantu is giving just the literal meaning. 
And by giving a passage from one of the inscriptions publis e , 
it shows to agree with the interpretation published there. 

As already indicated in the beginning itself, the interpretation 
of this term has not been done so convincingly lor the reasons 
presently seen. 

In the villages of the Bellary district of Karnataka this term 
Udiyuchchi or Udiyurchhu is still in use, more among the old 
and the illiterate people. This term is used as abusve one when¬ 
ever one is in bad temper. Strictly speaking this abusive expre¬ 
ssion is used against ladies only, that too against sumahgalis and 
not against unmarried or widowed ladies. The term is part of an 
abusive usage like ninna-udiyiichhali. When some ol these villa¬ 
gers were questioned by the present writer about the meaning of 
it, all of them replied without a second opinion, that the phrase 
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meant to say that the scolded lady should come to discard her 
udi i.e., become a widow. 

In the eyes of these villagers, udi is a symbol of sumahgali - 
hood—the opposite of widow-hood. For them udi is a pouch 
formed by a part of the ‘ sari 9 worn by the ladies, near the womb, 
the spot of procreation or fertility. Here the meanings given in 
the above referred Nighantu against the word madilu may be 
taken note of. These two terms madilu and ucli are identical 
and convey the same idea. 22 

Here it is also worth considering that, as an opposite of the 
term udiyuchchu, there is a term known as udi-tumbu i.e., fill the 
udi (pouch) with auspicious things. As already seen above, udi 
is identified with the womb, the place of fertility. And the place 
of fertility is always honoured very much in the Hindu society, 
as borne out in sculptures of Mother-goddess or fertility-goddess 
( Santana-Lakshmi). It is honoured with auspicious things, when 
it is fit to do its duty i. e., bear children (and this is possible or 
permissible only when the husband of the lady is alive). The 
above Kannada Nighantu 23 may be referred to again where it is 
quoted that the ucli (pouch of the sari) of a sumahgali was filled 
with auspicious things like rice, coconut, plantain Iruits, cloth- 
piece for bodice ( ravikeya-kanci ), sweet eatables ( xambittu , c/z/- 
gali) and others. In this connection, it must also be noted, 
according to the custom prevailing among many sections of the 
Hindu society of Karnataka, that udi-tumbu i.e., filling up the udii 
with such auspicious articles is done, for the first time in the life 
of a Hindu lady, when she attains puberty. This is indicative 
of the idea that the womb of the matured girl has become ready 
or fertile for discharging its function. The same udi-tumbu 
function is necessarily repeated when she is interviewed by the 
prospective bride-groom, at the time of betrothal, marriage, 
nuptials and conception, after delivery and so on. All these 
acts or functions, though held at various times, uphold or lay 
stress on the same aspect. 

At this point another terra which is in use is also to be taken 
note of. Once the udi (pouch) is filled with auspicious things, 
they cannot be carried on the body by the lady always. After 
the function is over they are to be taken away and kept aside. 
For taking them away the term used is never bichchu or uchchu but 
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sadalisu which literally means slightly loosen whereas in practice 
it means to remove them and keep aside. Thus a distinction is 
made between temporarily removing and removing it for ever, 
in the terms seen above. 

This udi-tumbu is done during all customary functions till 
her death or the attainment of widow-hood whichever is earlier. 
If the latter is earlier, her udi is filled with auspicious articles 
only to be removed shortly afterwards from the pouch finally and 
for the last time. This is done just before the funeral of the 
deceased husband. And from that day onwards she is never 
to have the udi-tumbu. That is, the moment a lady becomes a 
widow, she is unfit or disqualified for this udi-tumbu as she 
can no longer bear children, or, to be more correct, no longer 
permitted to bear children by the social custom or dharma . In 
other words, she has become infertile. This is so when the wife 
of the deceased does not commit sati. When she commits sati, 
as is well-known to all, she enters the funeral fire with udi full 
of auspicious things, 

It must also be noted that this usage udiyuchchu is always 
with reference to pendiru only. The terms pendiru , hendaru mean 
wives, that is, married ladies. Further, none of the inscriptions 
of the type use any other term like hudigeyaru (unmarried girls) 
or hehgasaru (a general term for ladies) thereby indicating any 
person of the female sex. It is invariably and specifically 
associated with the word pendiru as already seen in some of the 
examples quoted above. Further an enemy bent upon commi¬ 
tting a sinful act during a raid into his opponent’s territory would 
not make, wait or have time to make a disitnction between the 
unmarried, married and the widowed ladies. Besides, in the parts 
of Karnataka referred to above, the terms pendiru , hendaru, 
hendiru , hendatiyaru all mean married ladies only and they 
never apply to the unmarried ones. In these parts, the general 
terms for ladies are hehgasaru , hennumakkalu etc. Thus, from 
this point also, the usage is seen to be applicable only to 
sumahgalis and not to any lady of the society in general Hence 
this phrase udiyuchchi is applicable only to sumahgalis becom¬ 
ing widows on account of the death of their husbands. 

Another interesting usage where this term udi has been used, 
is also worth considering in the present context. It runs as 
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muttaideyaru marcilina udiya tumbi-kondaru. 24 Here two points 
are quite clear. Firstly, that udi-tumbu is clearly associated with 
the sumafigalis , also known as muttaideyaru . Secondly, as the 
passage reads, the sumafigalis filled their udi with sand ( maralu ) 
instead of auspicious things, as already seen above. Mciralincm 
udi (pouch with sand) suggests that the lady died, and got buried 
in a sandy place before the death of her husband, while being a 
sumahgali. Here a custom prevailing in Karnataka is to be taken 
note of. In those days, habitations were mostly on the banks 
of rivers and streams and burying the dead, by certain commu¬ 
nities in the sand-beds of the rivers and streams, was common 
and it continues to be in practice even now. Hence the expres¬ 
sion quoted above means thah the ladies who died before the death 
of their husbands (i. e., muttaideyaru) were burried in a sandy 
place. 35 Thus from this point also, we see that the term udi 
is suggestive of sumahgali- hood only and not merely the gai- 
ment (‘sari’). 

It is quite likely that this term and its connotation which has 
been elaborately explained above must be in use in other parts 
of Karnataka too. It is definitely prevailing still in the areas of 
western coast of Karnataka, as testified by the compilers of the 
Kannada Nighantu . This Nighantu , while giving the meanings 
for the terms like udilu , udalu etc., quotes a custom of the 
people of the western coast which clearly shows that udi is 
associated with sumahgalis only and not with other ladies. 26 

Further, the Kannada Nighantu itself while giving the mean¬ 
ings for the terms like udi-gusu, udi-tumbisu , udiy-akki , udilu 
etc., makes it clear that udi or udilu as a noun, meant madilu. a? 
But while giving the meaning for the term udiyuIchi, udi is taken 
to mean only the garment or cloth on the lower part ot a lady 
i. e., ‘sari.’ 28 

Now we shall examine and analyse the texts of some of the 
inscriptions which contain this term and see the context in which 
it has been used. 

(a) Firstly, the Tavarekeri inscription 29 can be examined. 
This is dated to be of c. 950 a. d. The relevant text runs as 
follows : 

M a gar ay yam Panni Penditan = udeulchalu mcltina tu^ugalo.li 

malmi sattan. 
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It can be translated as follows One Magarayya arranged 
for the (his) wives to accept widowhood (as he was not sure of 
returning alive) and (he) entered the herd of cattle (that were 
being lifted by the enemies) and (in the fight that might have 
ensued) thereafter he was unseen and (considered as) dead. 
Considering the previous interpretation, if Magarayya had 
dishonoured the wives of others, where was the necessity for 
him to enter the herd of cattle only to lose his life? On the 
other hand it wasfor saving the cattle of his village from being 
lifted by the enemies, he had to convince his wives of the no e 
cause he was to take up (and make arrangements i.e., panni) 
and he had to fight and die in the fight that might have ensued. 
Students of history are well aware of similar customs w ere 
the husbands prepare the wives to face the forthcoming disasters, 
before going to fight the enemies etc. In this context ie 
present translation and interpretation sound reasonab e. 


(b) Another inscription, 30 from Berumbadi, engraved 
characters of about the 10th century, reads as follows . 

Chavunda-Permmanadi ••• bayahiada bandit “ . 

pendivudeyulchal Alcigeyara Lakkanayya 
Here the present interpretation of the term is most ^ 

borne out. That is, this memorial is in honour o one 
ra Lakkanayya who fought against Chavu^a erma L 
the latter invaded a village called Alatur and when he 
yulchal (stripped off the clothes of its (of A\atm 
old translation) women. Here AJageyara a a • ^ wives 
defending his village Alatur which had been inva e . ‘ 

of his village, some of whom might have been his own re ^ 
or of his friends’, had been dishonoured by Chavun. a er ™ 
it was not a thing of pride to record it on a s one an 
it in a public place. Hence if it is taken to mean that Chaui a 
Permanadi, during the invasion, killed many men, rt lere y ma 'ln^ 
the wives of them widows {iidi yulchi da\ci>u - tiose w 10 a 
discarded off the udi ) it would not only sound reasonable, but 
also make the setting up of this particular memorial for Alage- 
vara Lakkanayya a logical and a sensible one. And this recording, 
on the other hand upholds the chivalrous and valourous qualities 
of all those who had lost their lives including Lakkanayya. And 
it was not meant to display the ignominious act of Chavuntja 
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Permanadi ; even Chavunda Permanadi would himself not have 
agreed to boast of such an act or record it for keeping it in a 
public place. That being the case, the present interpretation 
appears to be reasonable. 

(c) Now we can examine another interesting inscription 3 ! 
of Shikaripur taluk of Shimoga district which is datable to 1170 
a.d. The text of it is as follows :— Kesimayyanu Samttalige- 
nada baliya badada Alahuran = urudu pendira udi uchchiko$$u 
hohalli ... Kajeya-nayaka taja kudureyam nirudu palaram 
kondu turuvam maguichi suraloka praptanada. Here the diffe¬ 
rence between the phrases uchchi-hdhalli and uchchi-kondu-hohalli 
shold be carefully noted. The latter phrase fits well with our 
present interpretation. Now it can be translated as that one 
Kesimayya attacked or raided the village called Ajahura and 
carried away the sumahgali -hood of many wives ( pendirudi - 
uchchikondu-hdhalli) by killing their husbands in the fight that 
might have taken place, and at that instance, Kaleyanayaka, 
son of Sovi-setti, fought, killed the horse, killed many, re¬ 
covered the cows and himself died in the course of the fight. 
This explains the term udi-uchchi-kondu-hohalli properly and 
reasonably. If we are to be guided by the old interpretation, 
and translate it as, the enemy loosening and carrying the dress 
away (of the wives), it is not convincing at all, whereas the 
present interpretation is quite convincing and resonable. 

(d) Another inscription 32 dated 1092 a. d. and from 
a village of Shikaripur taluk of Shimoga district, reads as 
follows :— Kiriya-Magundiya malaparu mutti turuvam koijdu 
pendir = udiyanuchchi popalli Kaehi-settiya magam Tailama 
turuvam magurchciji suragirudu sura-loka praptan = ada. 
Here also, as already seen above, we should take it to record 
that when a village called Kiriya-Magundi was attached by 
the hilly people ( malaparu ), the cattle was lifted and the 
next act recorded in the expression as petidirudeyaniichchi - 
popalli indicates that they turned the wives of the place into 
widows. When they were returning after the above acts, they 
were opposed by one Tailama, son of Kachi-setti, who res¬ 
cued the cows, killed the enemies and in the end died. Here, 
in the narration of the events, the sequence mentioned requires 
careful consideration. That is, the raiders, after laying siege 
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to the village, were taking away the cattle. On seeing that, 
the villagers might have naturally resisted and in the course 
of the fight many might have lost their lives. Hence the 
second event pendirudeyanuchchi followed the first w tc is 
natural and logical. And the present interpretation explains 
this succession of events convincingly. In the course of it or a ® a 
third sequenee of the present record, Tailama also jos is 
life and this is a memorial to commemorate the sacri ce 
made by him and not to narrate the unpleasant event in 
history of the ladies of his village. Thus even in this exara 
pie also, the present interpretation ol the term seems qui 
reasonble. 


Similarly, other inscriptions where this term is seen cai \ 
analysed and explained to show that the present interpre 
is more reasonable and logical. 01 course, it does not m 
that only this term had been used whenever death o some 
sons had to be indicated. On the other hand this term IS 
frequently used. In order to avoid repetition of the sai ^ e 
sis and explanation, more inscriptions are not examine ter 


As we all know these memorials were set U P ^ 
relatives, friends, kings or other masters tlL . - a ’ 

after the death of the person commemorated m a p 
memorial stone. Here it must be noted that t ic ' . h j val _ 
memorial was an act of praising or honouring ie w u ose 

rous qualities or valour of the deceased. In a so 
dharma declares dishonouring the wives of ot er P e J" 
act of great sin, it is unthinkable and even unimaginable to find 
that any person would record such an act of is ion . 

on the wives of the villagers of the deceased by the 
enemies and on account of which the decease pers 
and lost his own life. These definitely included the wives of 
his friends and relatives if not his own, w uc 1 ‘ ‘ 

be boasted or recorded. Here it must also be remem 

since dharma of the land has never approved such an action 
it is difficult to believe that any one would boast of it and or 
record it. Further, the same society forbids even to a ° le 
sins of others, particularly of the ladies, owever la ey 
might be. That being the case, it is very difficult to think that 
either enemy or friend would boast of such immoral and sinful 
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acts. Recording them on stones, which were [meant to be kept 
in public places is farther away from any possibility. That 
is, such recordings in our society are highly impossible. 

In the light of the above discussion, the expression udiy- 
ucchi should be taken to mean that the concerned ladies lost 
their sumangali -hood and became widows and resultantly unfit 
for udi-tumbu function any longer. After that, they might have 
performed sati or not which fact can be verified by studying the 
sculptural representations on the slabs bearing the inscriptions 
containing the above terms and phrases. The subsequent or 
earlier fight might have resulted in the death of the persons 
and this might have led to the erection of the memorial. 

Now it is for the philologists to consider the above inter¬ 
pretation and give a rethinking on the subject in order to arrive 
at an acceptable interpretation. In this way the ignominous 
act ascribed to the Karnataka society of the mediaeval times is 
wiped off and a correct one, a chivalrous and an honourable 
one as recorded in these memorials is attributed to and upheld 
with due justice, 



Notes : 

1. Ep. Cam ., Vol. VII, pt. I (1902) Sk. No. 205, pp. 294 ff. (texts). 

2. Ibid. Sk. No. 83, pp. 170 ff. (texts). 

3. Ibid., Sk. No. 75, pp. 167 IT. (texts). 

4. Ibid., Sk. No. 58, pp 169 IT. (texts). 

5. Ibid., Sk. No. 181, pp. 272 IT. (texts). 

6. Ibid., Sk. No. 195, pp. 283 IT. (texts). 

7. Ibid., HI. No, 5, pp. 354 fT. (texts). 

8. Ibid., Vol. 111 (1974), Gu. No. 219, pp. 158 IT. 

9. Ibid. Vol. X (1905), Mb. No. 161, pp. 137 IT. (transliteration). 

10. Ibid., VIII, pt. 11 (1904), Sb. No. 141, pp. 61 IT. (texts). 

11. Ibid., Vol. VII, pt. I (1602), Sk. No. 205, pp. 128 IT. (translations). 

12. Ibid., Sk. No. 83, pp. 58 IT. (translations). 

13. Ibid., Sk. No. 75, pp. 56 IT. (translations). 

14. (Translation not given). 

15. Ibid., Vol. VII, pt. I (1902), Sk. No. 171, pp. 166 fT. (translations). 
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16. Ibid., Sk. No. 195, pp122 ff. (transitions). Here Kittel’s Kannaad- 
Engish Nighan{u ("196S;, Vol. I, pp. 298-299 may also be referred. 

17. Ibid., No. HI. 4, pp. 157 IT. (translations). 

18. Ibid., Vol. Ill (1974), Gu. No. 219, pp. 642 ff. 

19. Ibid., Vol. X (1905), Mb. 162, pp. 114 ff. (translations). 

20. Ibid., Vol. VII, pt. II (1904), Sb. 147, pp. 21 ff. (translations). 

21. Kannada Nighantu, Vol. I (Bangalore-1970), pp. 880 ff. 

22. Ibid., pp. 873 ff. * terms like udi-gtisu, udi-tumbisu, udi-tumbu may 
be referred. 

23. Ibid., pp. 874 ff. 

24. Ibid., pp. 874 fT. a passage quoted from 4 Suvarna Samputa' by 

H. Deveerappa ; while giving meanings for the term itdiyakki(na). 

25. Similar to this expression there is another abusive phrase bciyolage 
mannu-hcika ’ which literally means put soil into the mouth but the actua 
idea is one (scolded) should die. 

26. Ibid., pp. 874 ff. while giving meanings to words like udilu, udalu. 

27. Ibid., pp. 837 ff. 

28. Ibid., pp. 880 ff. 

29. Ep. cant., Vol. X (1905), No. 161 of Mulbagal taluk, pp. 
(translation). And also quoted in the Kannada Nighantu (Beangalore) 

I, pp. 9S7 ff. . 

30. Ep. cam., Vol. Ill (1974), Gu. No. 219, pp- 158 ff. (texts), ram, a- 

tion for the same on p. 642. 

31. Ibid., Vol. VII (1902), Sk. No. 181, pp. 272 ff. (texts) am pp. 

ff. (translation). . 

32. Ibid., Vol. VII (1902), Sk. No. 505, pp. 293 ff ( tcxts ) an PP- 
128 ff. (translations). 
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ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE HARIHAR INSCRIPTION 
OF DEVARAYA I, 1410 a.d. 

G. R. Kuppuswamy 


Of the several stone inscriptions which throw welcome light 
on the irrigation activities of the Vijayanagara rulers, the 
Harihar inscription 1 of Devaraya I, engraved on a stone in 
the Harihare&vara temple deserves more than a passing 
notice. It is dated £?aka 1332, Vikriti, Bhadrapada £u. 12, 
Monday corresponding to 11th August, 1419 A. D. It is one 
of the very few inscriptions which outlines the procedure 
followed in the execution of an irrigation project, conclusion 
or forging of agreement governing terms and conditions, 
water distribution, financing and maintenance of the work. 
Unfortunately the inscription is silent on the question of 
the technique of construction, which seems to have been 
slightly defective in this case. The PorumamiJla Tank ins¬ 
cription 8 dated 1379 a. d. is much more useful in this respect. 

The main purpose of the study is to analyse the Harihar 
inscription in detail and to bring out its economic signi¬ 
fy ince with reference to the following points: (1) Agreement 
and its critical aspects; (2) Location of the Dam and Channel; 
(3) Economic status of the Brahmin families referred to in 
the inscription. 

The inscription narrates details of a settled agreement 
( vyavahara-nirnaya) which seems to have been made on the 
initiative of the king himself, the parties to the transaction 
being evidently priests on behalf of god Harihara and the 
brahmins (i. e., Mahajanas) living in the Harihara-Aa/jef/n. The 
agreement covered not merely the immediate object of construct¬ 
ing a dam across the river Haridra and leading a channel 
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through the god’s land to Harihara but also of its maintenance 
for posterity. 

According to the agreement 3 the Mahcijanas or brahmins 
were required to construct the dam at their own expense within 
the boundary of god’s land and secondly lead a channel 
through god’s land to Harihara. Though the liability ot temple 
authorities is not found explicitly mentioned, it is clear from 
subsequent statement that they had to incur 2/3rd of the expenses, 
while the brahmins shared the remaining 1 /3rd amongst them¬ 
selves. 

The second part of the agreement relates to the sharing 
of the fruits of labour or investment. The inscription states 
that of all the lands irrigated by the channel so far as it may 
go, two -parts shall be for god Harihara and one part for the 
Mahcijanas, shared in proportion to the cost incurred by them. 

In order that the agreement may be followed faithfully, a 
copper tiasana was also made. There are also certain prc 
cautionary measures undertaken to avoid unnecessary comp i 
cations arising out of the agreement which constitutes a sor 
of corollary to it. The record mentions in detail the names, 
sutras and gotras of the Mahcijanas who are entitled to s iareS 
under the agreement. The agreement also lays e 

procedure to be followed for sharing of irrigated lan . er 
2/3rds of irrigated land are assigned to god Harihara, the remain 
ing l/3rd is to be shared between the various brahmin ami les 
in the proportion mentioned in the inscription. T le to a 
number of shares comes to 108 and the number of ami les is 
128. 6 In addition, 1 share for offering to god Harihara, an 
2 shares for feeding 5 brahmins were allotte . n a , 
the total number of shares were 111. 

It is also stated subsequently that annual repaiis and other 
expenses arising out of the acts of god or government s ou 
be borne in the same proportion of 2/3rd by god an r } 
Mahcijanas. The same proportion would hold good for distri¬ 
bution of water in the channel or the expenses ot the wells 
and tanks newly formed under the channel, or expenses 
connected with the river. 6 

The above agreement, unlike some of the earlier ones 
which were voluntarily entered into, for instance between the 
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brahmins of Udbhavanarasimhapura 7 or the one in the 
nature of settlement of dispute between the authorities of 
temple-lands and those of brahmins, 8 bore the royal seal 
and approval. It was at the king’s instance that it was entered 
into. It was perhaps with the belief that it would have greater 
force and sanctity and retain a great degree of permanence. It 
is purely business-like and human. It is also in the nature 
of a contract and it is in proportion to the financial 
commitment made by each of the parties. The temple 
authorities are entitled to claim 2/3rd of the benefits at 
every stage, say 2/3rd of the irrigated land evidently for 
investing 2/3rd of the amount, though not so stated explicitly. 
The same liability is continued for annual maintenance or 
repairs to the dam, channel and other expenses. The causes 
may be floods and overflow of the channel, or due to acts 
of government enhancement of taxes, destruction caused by 
troops. On the other hand, the Mahajanas are entitled to 
l/3rd share which again is based on the investment, which 
speaks of the investment-potential of the brahmins settled 
there. 

The agreement indicates how the government transferred 
or decentralised its functions and corresponding privileges 
and responsibilities. Both the temple authorities and brahmins 
were made jointly responsible for the maintenance of public 

works. It was a sort of a co-operative effort of semi¬ 

official (i.e. mahajana) and non-official (temple or public) 
agency. Naturally as a public institution, the temple 
was liable for a greater responsibility and entitled to a 
greater share of the fruits. 

Though the agreement is fool-proof and scientific in 

so far as there is no scope for fraud or dispute as every 

detail relating to shares is mentioned, it is doubtful whether 
it was practical. One can understand the sharing of water 
but how can land (irrigated) be shared in the manner sugge¬ 
sted, unless all the irrigated land is pooled together and 
proportion determined by sharing of the produce irrespective 
of whether the land formerly belonged to the brahmins or 
temple authorities. Otherwise it would give rise to legal 
complications or anomalous position. For instance, a piece 
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of land which before irrigation belonged to brahmins may 
after irrigation, become temple-land, on the principle of 2/3: 
1/3. This may ultimately cause encroachent ot land of the 
brahmins and its ultimate disappearance. The agreement 
becomes more meaningful if the produce raised on the land 
is shared in the proportion stipulated. For, in those days 
of common ownership, produce could be shared between 
parties more easily. 

The agreement is self-contained in so far as it makes 
provision for the maintenance of the dam and channel and 
extension of irrigated area by giving scope for digging ol 
wells and tanks for the development of agriculture. The authen¬ 
ticity of the entire transaction was ensured by the issue of 
copper -sasana to the parties concerned. The agreement has 
not left anything to chance by defining clearly the villages 
over which the channel was to be taken. Finally the agree¬ 
ment is repeated in Kannada. It redounds to the credit 
of the rulers that the agreement was not strictly enfoiced 
when the dam broke and gave way in 1424 a.d., a-couple of 
years after its construction. The dam was reconstructed with 
out the brahmins having to pay anything—one reason was that 
they were unable to pay anything; the second was that the 
dam gave way so soon before the brahmins were able to 
reap any reward. 

The inscription records the procedure followed in getting the 
work executed. According to the wording of the inscription, 
Jagannatha, son of Mangaraja, made application to Devaraya 
and obtained permission from the king through his minister 
Nagappa and the work was entrusted to Bullappa, son of 
Jagannatha. Bullappa is said to have carried out the work 
to the entire satisfaction of the brahmins. It may be noted 
that Nagappa, Jagannatha and Bullappa were mentioned as 
amatya-tiekhara, mantri and amatya respectively. 

The different functionaries who assisted in the consecra¬ 
tion ceremony and the making of the sasana (i. e., composer) 
were duly rewarded, both the temple authorities and brahm¬ 
ins sharing the liability. Thus Bharataradhya, son ol Krishna- 
nallacharya, received ten manuvina kolaga of rice-land, 5 from 
god and 5 from brahmins. The composer of the sasana was 
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granted 8 manuvina kolaga of rice-land; 4 from god and 4 
from brahmins. 3ankarabhatta who performed the ahga-pra - 
dakshina received 4 manuvina kolaga , 2 from god and 2 from 
brahmins. 

The inscription states that the dam was to be constructed 
and channel taken in Bannikodu-slme under god’s jurisdic¬ 
tion. The villages covered by the channel and named in the 
inscription in a particular order, included Bannikodu, Beluvadi, 
Hanagavadi, Harihara, Guttur and Ganganarasiyakere, where 
it was to terminate. The dam was to be built across the 
river Haridra in Bannikodu-sime. A study of the map of 
Harihar taluk and adjacent taluks reveals the following 
points of interest: (1) The Haridra, a tributary of Tunga- 
bhadra, appears to have been dammed at a point somewhere 
near Bannikodu, though no traces of the dam are said to 
be found today. The reaons leading to the breach of the 
dam within a couple of years of its construction, are not 
known. The dam was rebuilt in 1424 A. d. according to a 
second inscription from the same place, 10 though it also 
states that Bujjappa had earlier built the dam strong. The 
inscription merely reveals the fact that dam breached and 
that as a consequence the brahmins were in great distress 
at the loss of their several means of livelihood. 11 The finances 
were stated to have been provided by Chama-nripa, the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

(2) The channel must have taken off from Bannikodu and 
after covering the villages of Beluvadi, Hanagavadi, Harihara and 
Guttur, terminated at Ganganarasi. The places are situated 
in the same order as found in the inscription. It is also likely 
that some of the other places as Machenahalli, Harlapura 
and Bairanahalli were also covered. Even as in the case of 
the Dam there are no traces of the channel said to be 
found today. The channel must have dried up due to breach 
of the dam and caused considerable hardship to land-holders 
who held land all along the channel. The second inscription, 
however, makes it clear that the water flowing through the 
channel drawn from the Haridra river in that period have 
increased productivity to a considerable extent. The coverage of 
the channel was extended a second time bringing under it addi- 
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tional areas of unirrigated land resulting in increase of revenue. 18 

A rough calculation on the basis of road map would 
indicate that the channel ran for a distance of about 8 
miles. As there are a number of tributaries to the Haridra 
itself, the direction of the flow of these tributaries may 
give a clue to the course of the channel. The channel 
seems to have emptied at the other end in a tank, for 
there is a reference to Ganganarasiyakere in the first 
inscription. 

A close study of the various brahmin families and the 
share or vritti allotted to each one of them, reveals certain 
interesting facts. As the share due to each family \'as 
determined in proportion to the investment made in the con¬ 
struction of the dam and taking out of the channel, it can be 
considered as an indication of the economic status of the family 
in the village-complex. This method of assessing the status o 
a family is quite in fitness of things because expenditure metho 
has been recognised as one of the scientific methods or 
computing the national income of a country or for the lev) 
of taxes. It can be generally concluded that the 128 families 
(list is incomplete) mentioned in the inscription did not enjo) 
the same economic status for the shares allotted to t em 
ranged from 1/4 to 3 shares. The tabular analysis appen c 
to this paper indicates the distribution of the farm les 
(classified sutra and Gotra wise) according to the shares o 
benefits apportioned to them. 

It can be seen from the list that the largest number of 
families fall under the group receiving 1/2 vrittis and t e 
next best, 1 vritti. At the two extremes, those who coul 
invest the minimum and get 1/4 vritti were fairly ar S e *- 
while only one family was entitled to 3 vrittis and about 13 
families to 2 vrittis . Percentage-wise, the following are the 
results: 


Group 

Share 

Number 

Percentage 

A 

1/4 

24 — 

18.75 

B 

1/2 

46 — 

35.94 

C 

1 

44 — 

34.38 
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D 

2 

13 

— 10.95 

E 

3 

1 

— .78 



128 

100.80 

The majority 

of the 

families 

seem to fall under B 


and C groups below the average investing capacity. Either 
the expenditure on consumption goods was fairly high or 
their saving potential was less due to low income. While 
the passages contained in the literary works ot the period 
quoted by Saletore 13 give an idea of their food and dress habits 
(fairly high), the absence of the data of the income distribution 
for the present, makes it difficult to fix the poverty-line. 

A demographic analysis would indicate that the brahmins 
who belonged to the Aivaldyana-sutra constituted the majority 


followed by those of the Apcistamba-sutra. 

The other sutras were 

nominally represented. 



SI. No. 

Sutra 

Total number 

Percentage 

1 . 

Yajnavalkya 

3 

2.35 

2. 

Bodhayana 

2 

1.60 

3. 

Jaimini 

2 

1.60 

4. 

Aivalayana 

68 

53.13 

5. 

Apastamba 

53 

41.41 




100.09 


There are two families only in which the claimant is 
daughter’s son ( dauhitra ) and in all other cases the property 
descended through the male line. There seems to be an un¬ 
equal distribution of gotras , the families belonging to Kasyapa - 
gotra claiming the largest number (24) followed by those of 
Bharadvaja-gotra (19). 

Notes: 

1. Ep. Cam., Vol. XI, No. Dg. 23. 

2. Ep. Ind Vol. XIV, no. 4. 

3. Ep. Cam., Vol. XI, No. Dg. 23, text lines 17-18. 

4. Ibid., text lines 18-20. 

5. The list seems to be incomplete. 1 he total number of shares 
actually comes to 102-3. 
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6. Ibid., text lines 66-69. 

7. Ibid., Vol. IV (ii), Ng. 49 and 50. 

8. Ibid., Vol. V (ii), Ak. 49. 

9. Ibid., Vol. XI, Dg. 23, text lines 64-65. 

10. Ibid., No. Dg. 29. 

11. See also, Salctorc, Social and Political life in Vijayariagara, Vol. 
I, p. 378. Salctorc’s opinions need to be re-examined in the light of the 
following: 

(a) There is no clear evidence of official pressure being brought on 
Chama-nppa. 

(b) There is no clear reference to the reconstruction of the channel 
in the text of the inscription. 

(c) The name of the minister who rebuilt the dam is Bu|[appa or 
Bullarasa and not Bukkarasa. 

12. Ep. Cam., Vol. XI, Dg. 29, lines 29. ff* 

13. Op. Cit., Vol. II, pp. 313 ff. 
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NOTES ON BtJDIDAGADDAPALLE, 
KOTTURU AND 
MUTTUKURU INSCRIPTIONS 

S. S. Ramachandra Murthy 



An inscription of mahendra (II) of the Telugu-chola family, 
copied from a hero-stone set up to the north-east of the 
village Budidagaddapalle in Hindupur taluk, Anantapur 
district, is edited by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and M. Venkata- 
ramayya in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVII, pp. 244 ff. 
with plate. The inscription is therein assigned to the latter 
half of the 8th century and it is taken to record the 
death of a certain Arivarajama after piercing Dantiyamma- 
Mamgu while Kapi-Bola-Mutturaju, the ruler of Pudali and 
the son of Mahendran, surnamed Manaravi and Marurapidugu, 
was looking on with wonder. The authors of the paper 
sought to identify Dantiyamma-Mamgu, the opponent of 
Arivarajama, “with Mangi, who seems to have renewed a 
grant of a Chola-mahadevi at Chilamakuru” (57/., Vol. X, 
No. 603) and whose “surname Dantiyamma (/. e. Dantiva- 
rmma), would make him either a contemporary of, or more 
appropriately, a subordinate of the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga 
(i. e. 750 a. d.) whose name Dantivarmma he bears”. 

But a close examination of the photograph of the ins¬ 
cription in question reveals the fact that Mahgu in Dantiy¬ 
amma Mahgu should be corrected to pagu, thus making the 
reading as Dantiyamma-pagu. A comparison of the letter/) 
in the present reading with the letter p occurring in Mdpu- 
rapidugu (line 1), Pudali, Kapi-(Une 2), poduchi, padiyen (line 3) 
and with the letter m occurring in Mahendran , Manaravi, 
Marurapidugu (line 1), maganru, Mutturaju (line 2) and Dan¬ 
tiyamma (line 3), and the d sign over p and the absence of 
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anusvara over the same letter makes it clear that the read¬ 
ing Mamgu should be corrected to pagu. 

The meaning of the word pagu (or vagu, the softened 
form of pagu ) is ‘army’ and it occurs in some other ins¬ 
criptions also. In the light of this reading the text of the 
present inscription is to be interpreted as follows:-“While 
Kapi-Bola-Mutturaju, son of Mahendra Manaravi Maru- 
rapidugu, the ruler of Pudali, was looking on with wonder, 
he who was called Arivarajama (death to the best of enemies) 
fought with” the army {pcigu) of Dantiyamma and piercing 
fell. 

When this correction is accepted the suggested identi¬ 
fication of Dantiyamma with Mangi of the Chilamakuru 
inscription becomes untenable. 

A NOTE ON THE KOTTURU INSCRIPTION OF VIJAYADITYA, YEAR 4 

An inscription copied from a piece of a stone lying in 
a field near the Anjaneya temple at Kotturu, hamlet of 
grahmanapalle in Tadpatri taluk, Anantapur district, Andhra 
pradesh is edited by P. B. Desai in the Epigraphia Indica , VoJ. 
XXX, pp. 69 ff. with plate. The purport of the inscription, 
w hich belongs to the king Vijayaditya of the Badami Cha- 
] U kya house and is dated in his 4th regnal year (699-700 A. d.), 
j 5 stated to be “to record a gift of eighty units of^cultivable 
land as pannasa in the village Penukaparuti by Pullamukki 
golakanamayaru”. We are further told that “It was made 
v/ith the due ceremony after the announcement of the royal 
9r der to the effect in the presence of Chappi}iraja and the 
residents of the two villages.” However, the reading and 
interpretation in some instances call for a re-examination. 

Firstly, the name of the chief, in whose presence the 
gjft was made, is read as Chappile[npu\-rajul (line 3) and 
ft i s suggested that Chappili may be the name of the Chief 
afl d that it may be compared with the place-name Chirppuli 
v /frich occurs in a Bana inscription coming from Chippili 
<Cfn tt00r district, Andhra Pradesh ).2 However, the actual 
jading seems to be Chalkilenpu-rajal and not Chappile - 
[rt£ u \~™j u l z Consequently it is not necessary to consider the 
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name of the chief as Chappilv* and to compare the same 
with the place name Chirppuji. 

Secondly, the name of the donor is referred to as “Pulla- 
mukki BoJakajjamayaru”. But the actual name of the donor 
is Kaiiamayaru and not Bolakanamayaru, the term bola being 
separate from the proper name. The meaning ot the expression 
‘Pullamukki-boja Kanamayaru, is ‘Kanamayaru, the boya or 
bb\a of (the village) Pullamukku’. In inscriptions we have 
many instances in which the term bol occurs in between the 
village-name and the personal name or immediately after the 
village-name, the personal name being absent, denoting that | 
the person in quetion is either a resident or official ot the 
said village. 4 Obviously the present epigraph aftoids a 
similar instance. Regarding the meaning ol the proper name i 
‘Kanamayaru, it may be considered as a corrupt toim ct 
Sanskrit Ganapati, and this may be compared with the 
the personal name ‘Kanavadi’ in the Chandana inscription 5 
of Badami Chalukya Kirttivarman. Further, referring 
to Ganapati as ‘Ganapaya’ is not uncommon even today 
in the Andhra country. 

Thirdly, the donee Kumarasarmma is described as 

uhcha (uhcha . Kumara-sa[rmma]riki (lines 4-5). Attempting 

to explain the term uhcha the editor of the epigraph presumes 
that the “expression might be uhcharu or uhchari , probabh 
denoting a place” 6 and in support of this, he cites the 
occurrence of the terms uhcharu and uhchari in a Baija 
record (57/., Vol. IX-1, No. 47). However, the suggestion 
that uhcharu or uhchari is a place-name appears to be quite 
unlikely. The expression uhcha may denote the discipline 
known as uhchha-vritti according to which the obsener of 
this discipline is expected to make his living by gathering grains 
bit by bit. 7 In this context the expression uhcha (Skt. 
uhehha) seems to suggest that the donee observed the discipline 
uhchha. The same intereprtation holds good to the term uhc/u 
occurring in the Bana inscription referred to above. 

Fourthly, in the proper grant portion we get the state¬ 
ment udakapurvva[hke]si ichchiri (line 5) which means the gilt 
was given away with libation of water. The editor of the 
inscription suggests a correction to the word k'esi as chesi 8 But 
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the correction is unwarranted. The form kesi, which occurs 
in some other inscriptions 9 also, is of considerable interest to 
the student of linguistics. Proto-Dravidian k preceding t e 
palatal consonants usually developed into ch in Telugu. 
is generally believed that this development in Telugu as 
taken place in the early centuries of the Christian era. ow 
ever, some p. epalatalized forms remained in the language i 
about the 8th century and the epigraph in question a or s 
such an instance, in the form kesi. 


Lastly, we are told by the editor that the grant was ma e 
€€ in the presence of Chappiliraja and the residents o tvvo 
villages.” But we do not find any statement in the inscrip 
suggesting that the grant was made in the presence o 
residents of two villages. Obviously the author has ta ? en 
word inu[vu]ri to mean the ‘residents of two vi ages, 
the actual reading is inuvuru and not inu[vu]ri- le 
of the final letter ru may be compared with t lose 
vvords Kanamayaru (line 3) and vachchuvaru (line )• fea( j s as 
this correction the relevant portion of the te ^ w 

follows: Enragottu Konruri mu . .Koruna [lu “" VM ' made while 

ichchinadi which means that (the gift! * witnesses 

Enrago.tu and Kotunatlu of KonlSru were the «« 

The village Konruru, to which Korunarlu pr^a ' Anantapur 

can be identified with Koijduru in Gutti < 

district. 


s fOTE ON THE MUTTl'KURU INSCRIPTION 

An inscription 10 of Choda-niaharaja, of the R« na t‘ 
from Muttukuru, Cuddapah 

assignable to about the 8th century, s * nted a land 

^as ruling over Renandu-7000 one Bl . f Apimana- 
of 120 "aruWhi in extent, measuredl by "jama ^ t> 
z oravalu and that the arivanambu of the 

If land. The editor of the record in his introduction to the 
text interpreted the grant portion as‘a gift 0 orie , 

a nd twenty ma^utus of land fetching twehe putt is o pa y. 
This interpretation is most unconvincing in view o le ac 
t pat the produce of land cannot be fixed as it may \ary rom 
thue to time. 
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However, the term arivanambu occurring in this inscription 
reminds us of the term aruvana which occurs in a number of 
Kannada inscriptions in different forms such as aruvana , n 
aruhana, ]z arruvana^ and aruvana' 14 and also in Telugu 
inscriptions as aruvanamu J 8 

The term aruvana is stated to denote a tax levied on 
lands, house-sites and gardens. 16 It may not be 
improbable that arivanambu occurring in the inscription 
referred to above is identical with aruvana or aruvana of 
Kannada inscriptions. If this identification is accepted, the 
text of the inscription in question may be interpreted as 
follows: “While Choja-maharaju was ruling over Renandu- 
7000, Bhikkiraju made a gift of land 120 majrutudlu in 
extent measured by r a jam ana, to Apimana-goravalu” and the 
tax (arivanambu) on the gift-land was 12 putt is of paddy. 
Incidentally it may also be pointed out that the present 
inscription affords an early reference to this revenue term. 


Notes: 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 192, text line 10 where it occurs as 
Vagu. Also cf. ARS1E., 1940-41, No. 412 which refers to a raid on 
Balavarma-pagu. In this instance pagu may not be a personal name 
suffix but may mean ‘the army of Balavarma.’ 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 71, n. 2. 

3. I owe this suggestion to Dr. K. V. Ramesh, Deputy Superin¬ 
tending Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vols. VIII, p. 238; XVIII, p. 2; XXXIII, pp. 79-80 

5. A. R. Ep., 1958-59, No. B 17. 

6. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 71, n. 4. 

7. Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Vol. I, p. 401. 

8. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 71, n. 5. 

9. SII., Vol. X, Nos. 47 and 54. 

10. Ibid., No. 594. 

11. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 175, text line 35; SII., Vol. IX-1, No. 
77, text line 27. 

12. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, p. 131. 

13. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 247, text line 103. 
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14. / bid., Vol. XII, p. 256, text line 18; Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXXIV, p. 61, 

text lines 12-13. , 

15. SII. y Vol. X, No. 211, text line 18; No 651, text lines 14-15 an 

also appendix 2, pp. xlvi and lix. 

16. Sadhane (Bangalore), Vol I, pt. 2 (April-June 1972), pp- - 

Dr. S. Gururajachar, Some Aspects of Economic and Social life in arnata 'a 

(Mysore 1974), pp. 147-48. 
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NOTES ON 

THE KAUVATAL AND 
VAKRATENTALI CHARTERS 

Ajay Mitra Shastri 

Kauvatal plates of maha-sudevaraja : This three-plate 
charter was found at a place called Kauvatal in the erstwhile 
Sarangarh State now incorporated in the Raigarh district of 
Madhya Pradesh. It was discovered and noticed briefly by the 
late Pandita Lochan Prasad Pandeya 1 and edited by A. N. Lahiri. 8 
It is dated on the tenth day of the month of Marga&Irsha in the 
seventh year of the reign of the £>arabhapurlya king Maha- 
Sudevaraja, who is well known from several other epigra- 
phic records. 3 Issued from Tripura' 1 (modern Sirpur, Raipur 
district, Madhya Pradesh), it aims at registering the grant 
by the king of the village named Sunika situated in the 
division ( bhoga ) known as Hakirl in favour of the Brahma^a 
Bhatta Purandarasvamin belonging to the Para&ara-gd/ra and 
a student of Vajasaneyi Samhita of the Yajurvecla. 

It has been rightly pointed out by the editor that the 
names of the gift village and of the district {bhoga) in which 
it was situated are engraved on an erasure. 6 Similar is the case 
with the latter part of the donee’s name and the name of his 
gotra which are also incised on erasures. 6 These observations 
are borne out by a glance at the facsimile plate. 7 According 
to Lahiri, this may have been due to the scribe who had at 
first committed an error but later noticed and corected it. 8 

It is, however, astonishing that the engraver should have 
committed errors only in the vital parts of the record referring to 
the donated village, the territorial division in which it was located 
and the donee’s name and gotra , whereas in other parts 
the engraving is almost flawless. Had the engraver been 
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inexperienced he would have committed similar errors and 
corrected them by resorting to erasing and re-engraving in 
the remaining portion of the inscription also. We are there¬ 
fore of the opinion that the erasures and rc-engravings can¬ 
not be attributed merely to the carelessness on the part of 
the engraver. They appear to be deliberate. This phenomenon 
admits of three different interpretations. First, it is not 
impossible that after ordering the grant to a certain Brah- 
mana the king changed his mind and the plates, or at least 
the first plate and the first side of the second plate, which 
were engraved before the change in the royal dicision was 
made known to the scribe, were utilised for recording an¬ 
other grant by changing only the donee's name and goira as 
well as the names of the village and the district wherein 
it was situated. Alternatively, it may be a case of fraud 
on the part of the government officers who misused the 
royal sanction of the grant and gave it away to a person 
of their own choice by altering vital portions of the giant 
to suit their nefarious end. Thirdly, it may he due to 
some person in whose hands the charter somehow fell and 
who tried to appropriate the gift land for himself bv effecting suc h 
alterations as were necessary to serve this puipose. The last 
alternative appears to be the most likely one. For, if ‘be 
or government officers were interested in making such vital 
changes, they would have preferred to use fresh plates. What 
ever that be, in our opinion this appears to be a case ol ancient 
forgery. It may be noted in this connection tl at we are 
in the know of several other instances of anciently forged 
copper-plate charters and sente early texts also tefer to the 
possibility of counterfeiting charters. 

VAKRATENTALI GRANT OP MAHA-BHAVAGUPTA I : TlllS Copper-plate 
grant, which was found in the erstwhile Sonpur State, now in the 
Sambalpur district of Orissa, was edited w ith facsimiles by B. C. 
Mazumdar. 9 Like other charters of the Somavam&i kings of 
Orissa, it comprises a set of three plates of copper {tri phali-tamra- 
iasana). Dated in the third regnal year of Maha-Bhavagupta 1 
Janamejaya, this is one of the earliest Somavamsi charters. It 
purports to record the grant by the Somavamsi king Maha- 
Bhavagupta 1 of the village of Vakratenlali situated in the Lupa- 
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tteva-khanda (tbe district known as Lupattara) to a Brahmana 
named Jatarupa who was a student of the Chhandoga charanci aDd 
belonged to the Kaundinya gotra. He is described as a resident of 
a place called Meranda and is further stated to have immigrated 
from a place the name whereof has been deciphered by Mazumdar 
as Radhaphamvallikandara ( Radhaphamvallikandara-vinir - 
gataya ). 10 But a close look at the facsimile accompanying the 
text leaves no room for doubt that what has been read by 
Mazumdar as pham is in reality yarn. While its form is 
quite different from that of pha in the word phalam in 
line 20, it bears a close resemblance to the akshara yd in 
puny a in line 16 and -smadiya in line 20 of the same record. 
The expression in question should, therefore, be read as 
Rddhayam Vallikandara-vinirgataya. It would, thus, follow 
that the donee originally hailed from a village known as 
Vallikandara situated in Radha. 

Radha is a well-known geographical unit and broadly 
corresponded to south-west Bengal. 11 We may thus conclude 
that the donee originally belonged to the province of Radha 
in West Bengal. There is nothing surprising about it as 
some of the donees figuring in SomavamSi charters are 
known to have come from other distant localities. The 
donee might have immigrated to the Somavam^i kingdom 
because of being attracted by the generosity of the Somakuli 
ruler Maha-Bhavagupta I Janamejaya. It also throws light on 
the mobility of the Brahmanas during the early mediaeval 
period, a phenomenon known from several other records 
belonging to various parts of the country, and shows further 
that Radha in West Bengal was a well-known centre of 
Brahmanical culture during this age. 

We are, however, not in a position to suggest the identi¬ 
fication of the village Vallikandara. 


Notes: 

1. L. P. Pandya Sarma, 'A New Charter of Maha-Sudevaraja of Sara- 
bhapura’, IHQ, xxi (1945), pp. 274-75. Also see D.C. Sircar, 
‘King Durgaraja of the garabhapuriya Dynasty", Ibid., xxii (1946). 
pp. 62-63.; Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy , 1945-46, p. 12, no. 53, 

2. Ep. Incl ., xxxi, pp. 314-16. 
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3. See ibid., ix, pp. 281-85; xxiii, pp. 18-22; ix, pp. 171-73; xxxii 
pp. 103-08; CII., iii, pp. 193-94 and 197-200. 

4. This is the only charter of Maha-Sudevaraja issued from Tripura. 
All other charters were issued from Sarabhapura. 

5. Text line 4. See Ep. Ind., xxxi, p. 315, fn. 5. 

6. Ibid., p. 315, text line 10 and fns. 6 and 7. 

7. Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy , 1945-46, plate facing p. 12. 

S. Ep. Ind., xxxi, p. 314. 

9. Ep. Ind., xi, pp. 93-95, and plates facing pp. 94 and 95. 

10. Text line 12. 

11. D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, second edition, Delhi, 1971, p. 217. 
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THE [F*]UTILITY AND 
(F)UTILITY OF PALAEOGRAPHY IN 
DATING UNDATED INSCRIPTIONS 

K. V. Rarnesh 

True to my career as an epigrapiiist I have adopted 
two favourite technical devices of the professional epigraphists 
while using the word futility twice in the title of my paper. 
In the first instance, 1 have placed initial T within square 
brackets with an asterisk mark in order to emphasise that, 
though the utility of comparative palaeography in matters of 
dating cannot be overstated, it is often rendered futile when 
resorted to in order to prop up preconceived notions; in 
the second instance, I have placed initial ‘f’ within round 
brackets in order to tell those who question the advisability 
of resorting to palaeographical dating that it does have its 
utility and that, therefore, initial T is, in fact, redundant. 

Now, to proceed with the subject matter of my paper: 
In the course of academic discussions I frequently indulge 
in, many of my learned friends have often put searching 
questions to me regarding the great reliance that is necess¬ 
arily placed on comparative palaeography in order to date 
undated inscriptions. • Whenever I listened to such questions, 
I had always been able to discern in their voice an element 
of doubt, if not of total disbelief. And 1 attribute the origin 
of this doubt in their minds to the fact that scholars, even 
the reputed ones, have held differing views, mostly to prop 
up their preconceived notions, on the palaeographical dating 
of any given undated inscription. 

To quote an instance or two, the undated Halmidi 
(Hasson District, Karnataka) inscription, allegedly written 
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during the reign of Kadamba Kakusthavarman, is taken by 
some scholars to belong, on palaeograpbical grounds, to the 
middle of the 5th century A. D., while a few other scholars 
have held, on the very same grounds of palaeography, that it 
is as late as the second half of the 6th century a. d. Again, 
the Durjanpur Jaina image inscriptions of a certain Alalia- 
rajadhiraja Ramagupta are considered by some scholars to 
belong to the Gupta period and, therefore, to the second 
half of the 4th century a. d., while some others argue that 
they were caused to be engraved by some little known local 
chieftain not earlier than the 6th century a. d. Such inst¬ 
ances, highlighting sharp differences of opinion among senior 
scholars in regard to the palaeograpbical dating ot undated 
inscriptions, are legion and it is, therefore, no wonder that 
upcoming students of epigraphy choose to question the very 
veracity of resorting to comparative palaeography for purposes 
of assigning any given undated inscription to this century or 
that. Since I had myself got confused by the voicing of 
such divergent opinions expressed by established epigraphists, 

I started making a first-hand study of the problem in the 
course of which I noticed a few points of interest, some of 
them perhaps not for the first time, which 1 make bold to 
present in the sequel. 

I took up as a test-region the State ot Karnataka, ii on!> 
because my place of work is therein located. Nevertheless, with 
certain subtle variations here and there, the observations, which 
I will be presently making, hold good for the entire countiy, 
and, also, I have not consciously tried to avoid references to 
the inscriptions and the palaeography of regions other than 
Karnataka. I must also point out here that, for obvious 

reasons, I am confining myself to the period irom about the 

4th century a. d. to the end of the 10th century a. d., for, 
with the dawn of the medieval period, resorting to palaeo¬ 
graphy alone for dating undated inscriptions becomes a hopeless 
task. 

The first point I would like to discuss here pertains 

to what may be roughly stated as the difierence which 

distinguishes, even on a superficial examination, settled and, 
in varying degrees, stylised inscriptional writings from those 
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that are not. I would like to allude here, for substantia¬ 
tion, to the early Kadamba inscriptions, particularly to the 
stone inscriptions at Talagunda, Banavasi and Gudnapura, 
on the one hand, and the Halmidi inscription on the other. 
It is well-known that the Kadamba inscriptions at Talagunda, 
Banavasi and Gudnapura are all in Sanskrit while the 
Halmidi inscription has cornered the credit of being the 
earliest so far known Kannada record. Though all these 
undated Kadamba epigraphs are, as per my careful considera¬ 
tion, contemporaneous, the Halmidi inscription alone among 
them has become a subject of controversy as far as its 
date is concerned. This is essentially because, though it is 
also a Kadamba record, it is in a class by itself, or, rather, 
it does not fall into the same class as the Tajagunda, 
Banavasi and Gudnapura inscriptions. From the point of 
writing, the Sanskrit Kadamba records, even the mutilated 
ones from Talagunda and Banavasi, belong to the class of 
settled and stylised writing, while the Halmidi inscription 
has letters which are unsettled and uncultivated, no doubt 
giving an impression, or rather an illusion, even to the 
trained eye, that it is, in date, later than the period to 
which it really belongs, namely the fifth century a.d. This 
difference, according to me, is really the difference, with all its 
implications and side-effects, between the settled and stylised 
‘urban’ writing as it was then practised: that is, the 

urban palaeography, as it is now viewed, oi the Tala¬ 
gunda, Banavasi and Gudnapura inscriptions and the rural 
palaeography of the Halmidi inscription. To make my 
point clearer—we know now that, during the period of the 
early Kadambas, Talagunda, Banavasi and Gudanapura were, 
unlike today, important centres of political and religious 

activities and were also centres of learning. On the other 

hand, Halmidi was, much as it is today, an insignificant 
village which has come to boast of that ancient inscription 
only because it was gifted away as a reward for bravery. 
Again, in the writing and engraving of the Talagunda, 
Banavasi and Gudnapura Sanskrit inscriptions the Kadamba 

kings were more or less directly involved and it is only 
natural that they would have employed the veiy best among 
available composers, writers and engravers. On the contrary, 
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the Halmidi epigraph is primarily a hero-stone inscription in 
which the Kadamba rurler received the first mention merely as 
a matter of protocol, only his subordinates being directly 
involved in making the gift and having it recorded on stone. 
It is only reasonable to suppose that some local composer, 
whose forte was the regional language affected, of course, 
by a generous sprinkling of Sanskrit words and phrases, 
was requisitioned to compose the text which was got to be 
engraved by a stone-cutter who was not even aware of the 
proper formation of the script of his region, let alone the 
introduction of any perfection or art in its writing. I say he 
may not have been aware of the proper formation of those 
early Kadamba letters because he appears to have been 
confused on where to stop the left upward line of the 
letters k and r which happen to be the two most important 
test-letters for early Kannada palaeography upto, say, the 
end of the Rashtrakuta period. 

In my study of Indian inscriptions, I have been able to 
discern the presence of the ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ strains of 
palaeography all over the country. Scholars labouring in the 
field of epigraphy are all well aware of the many beautifully 
engraved Siddhamatrika and early Nagarl inscriptions of the 
north. The meticulous care with which most of these inscriptions 
have been composed and their urban palaeography, that is to say, 
the learned hand and artistic skill with which they have been 
engraved on stone, clearly point out to the influence ot ro>al 
patronage in their creation. Compare them with the early 
epitaphs of Osian in Rajasthan. Though these brief inscrip¬ 
tions, many of them dated, belong to the same age and are 
in an area which does boast of many beautiful early 
inscriptions, they do betray the influence of the rural hand 
both in the matter of their composition and writing. Here 
again we have good illustrations for urban and rural 
palaeography. 

The same urban and rural elements of palaeography manifest 
themselves, perhaps a little more boldly, in the post-Kadamba 
Karnataka inscriptions. Suffice it to compare the ‘urban’ 
palaeography of the Badami, Aihole and Pattadakal insriptions 
of the Vatapi Chalukyas with their Kannada and Telugu 
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inscriptions, which are either brief land grants or hero- 
stones, got engraved at places far removed from their seats 
of power, and are characterised by rural palaeography, as fer 
instance the Kottur inscription of Vijayaditya or the inscrip¬ 
tions of his predecessors and successors in the Cuddapah- 
Anantapur region. So also most of the Kannada hero-stone 
inscriptions of the Rashtrakutas arc characterised by ‘rural 
palaeography’. 

Speaking on the same lines as above, it may also be 
asserted that not all, but only certain dynasties, and that 
too, not necessarily throughout the period of their existence, 
and not even throughout the extent of their kingdoms 
devoted special attention to careful and stylised writing 
resulting in the creation of inscriptions in which we today 
recognise urban palaeography. The lkshvaku, Kadamba, 
Pallava and Vatapi Chalukya families, among some others, 
fall in this category. 

On the other hand, the kingdoms of the AJupas of 
South Kanara on the west coast of Karnataka and the 

Banas provide two examples of interesting contrast. South 
Kanara, in the early period of its history, had gone 

through a period of semi-isolation, largely owing to its 
geographical situation, and political independence. This 

isolation had brought about slower scriptal development 

in that small territory, resulting in the retention ot earlier 
forms, here and there, even in later inscriptions from the 
region. 

On the other hand, the engraving of letters in early 

Bana inscriptions shows certain peculiar departures from 

those of contemporaneous epigraphs elsewhere in Karnataka 
and these could be considered either as deviations or as 
resulting from attempts at ornamental or stylised writing. 
What is of interest to us in this context is the fact that, 

in trying to thus depart from the normal ways of writing, 

Bana scribes and engravers seem to have unconsciously 
anticipated future developments in the writing of the 
Kannada script. I may refer here, for a typical example, to 
the Peddavaduguru inscription of a certain Ereyati-adigaJ, 
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who, on the strength of the internal evidence of the epigraph, 
is to be identified with the famous PulakeSin II. The form¬ 
ation of the test letters r and k in this epigraph is such 
that they appear to belong to the second half of 7th century 
or even the earlier part of the 8th when Pulakesin II was 
no longer alive. But the overwhelming temptation to 
thus give a later piUeographical date to this Peddava^u- 
guru inscription could be easily overcome when we compare 
its writing with other datable Baija inscriptions in which the 
letters k 9 j 9 r 9 /, etc. show, in the very nature of their 
ornamentation, certainly unintended later characteristics. 

A similar peculiarity, contributed by Jainism to Karna¬ 
taka epigraphy and pilaeography, is well worth a brief 
discussion here. Right from the 7th century onwards, the 
Jainas of Karnataka, who were inconsiderable numbers and 
also influential, adopted Kannada as their language-medium, 
and thence begin appearing a large number of Kannada 
Jina-iasanas all over Karnataka. One important and abiding 
characteristic of these Jaina inscriptions is the care and artistic 
skill with which they were, for many centuries, composed an 
engraved. And an important result of this is the illusion o 
slow scriptal development which they create in the minds 
of their examiners. More than any other early cpigrap is o 
Karnataka, it is those early Jaina inscriptions which i ust 
strate the fact that a carefully written epigraph and a contem¬ 
poraneous and carelessly written inscription, when compared 
with each other, bring to light many palaeographical incompati¬ 
bilities which could be convincingly explained away only in the 
light of relativity between urban and rural palaeography. 

From the foregoing, the following two major conclusions 
may be arrived at as desirable guidelines for palaeographical 
dating of inscriptions :— 

1) The urban or rural nature of a given undated 
inscription should be determined, which is quite an easy 
task, and one should always be prepared to assign, if 
internal evidence so warrants, an earlier date than its exact 
scriptal formations would suggest. 
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2) In determining the probable date of any undated*' 

inscription solely on the basis of palaeography, any dynastic,* 
regional or religious influeuce in the retardation or advance ¬ 
ment of the development of the script should bb given due 
consideration. • ' ; 

3) Palaeographical dating being beset with uncertainties, - 

peculiarities quite often transgressing regions and periods- 
mainly because writing is necessarily affected by the. style and 
skill of individual scribes, sufficient care must be taken' to see 
that any given inscription which awaits palaeographical dating' 
has in its text enough numbers of letters, particularly-enough* 
numbers of test letters. This naturally means that coins, which 
necessarily contain only a limited number of letters making up 
the terse legends, should be dated through a combined study 
of comparative palaeography and internal and other historical 
evidence, palaeography being allowed to play in such cases only 1 
a limited role. ^ "* c ’ r 
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KHANDAVALLI PLATES 
OF THE TIME OF 
KAKATI PRATAPARUDRA 

C. Somasundara Rao 


The present charter was found nearly two decades ago at 
Rhandavalli in the Tanuku taluk of the West Godavari district, 
A. p. aiong with two other sets, viz., the Khandavalli plates of 
Kona Haihaya Ganapati 1 and the UttareSvara grant of 
Rudramba. 2 These plates were discovered by Sri K. Saraba- 
siva Rao of Khandavalli while digging for the foundations 
of his house. They were later sent to the Department of 
History, Andhra University by Sri K. Satyanarayana. 

This set 5 of five plates records two gifts to a scholar 
Viddanacharya, one registering the gift of 50 kharis of land 
in the village Vinayakapuram by lnduluri Annaya, in the reign 
of Kakati Piatapirudra and the second recording the gift 
of the village of Onapalli by Chajukya Indu£ekhara. The 
second grant was written on the second side of the 4th plate 
and on both sides of the 5th plate. The fiist grant ends 
with the' imprecatory verses on the first side of the 4th 
plate. These two inscriptions have been dealt with separately 
as A and B. 

The plates which measure 26 cm x 15.8 cm have a hole 
in the l^ft margin through which passes a ring, the ends 
of J 'which are soldered to the bottom of a circular seal. The 
seat has in relief the figures of boar, cow and a dagger in 
the middle, of the Sun and the crescent-moon at the top, 
and" at the bottom the legend Dciya-gcijci-kescu i in the 13th 
centupy-TelUgu script. The plates, along with the ring and 
the seal, weigh 6 kgs 650 gms. 

"‘ The characters belong to the 13th century Telugu script 
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and the pilaeography closely agrees with that of the UtJarc- 
Svara grant. The language is Sanskrit and mostly verse 
was used in the grants. Sanskrit prose and Telugu prose 
occur at the end, while referring to the names of the donees 
and the places gifted. 

inscription A 

The inscription begins with invocations to deities, Vinaya- 
ka, Mahishasuramardini, Varaha, and the crescent-moon on 
diva’s head (vv. 1-4) and refers to the origin of Vishnu, 
Brahma and the three /okas. Then follows a description of 
Andhrade£a, the river Gautami and of the Lord of 
£ri&aila (vv.5-6). The following four verses relate to jhe 
capital Orugallu, which was adorned by high towers and 
vimanas resounding the drum-beating of the temples. The city 
is also stated to be a centre of learning. 

Verses 11-28 give the genealogy of the reigning king Kakati 
Prataparudra from Prola II. Prola is stated to have vanquish¬ 
ed his enemies, and his fame was sung on the earth and 
in heaven. His son Rudradeva conquered his enemies, and his 
fame reached the ends of all directions He was succeeded 
by his brother Mahadeva who ruled over the kingdom with 
ease. He attacked a city (Devagiri ?) and surrounded it and 
succumbed to death in the battle. His son was the muni¬ 
ficent Ganapati. The enemy kings paid homage to him. Hjs 
wife was Somalidevi and their daughter was Rudramamba. 
She got the kingdom of her father, being herself invincible 
like Chandika. To her, the wife of VIrayadeva ( VIrabhadra 
of the Chalukyas of Nidadavolu) was born a daughter 
Mummadi, who, through her beloved Mahade\a, gave birth 
to a son Rudradeva. 

Verses 29-32 speak of the prosperity of the reign of v 
Prataparudra in eulogistic terms. The king got sovereignty 
from his grandmother (mother’s mother). He overpowered^ 
enemies with his valour ( pratapa ,) and thereby acquired the 
title of pratapa as a prefix to his name. In his rule, 
there were no thefts, no apprehensions, no obstacles and no 
natural or man-made calamities. There was no misery, no 
censure and no untruthfulness among the people. They were 
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following the tradition earnestly. There were rains thrice a 
month. The crops were luxuriant and on the increase. The 
fame of the king reached the abode of the gods. 

Verses 33-39 trace the pedigree of Induluri Annaya, the donor 
of the grant. He was the son of Gannaya and grandson of 
Mallena-mtf/*fr/. Annaya is described as a good swordsman, 
as a loyal person to the king and as a munificent person who 
made the kalpataru feel jealous of him. 

Verses 40-53 describe the achievement of Viddanacharya, 
the donee of the grant, and of his family. He was the son 
of ^rirangacharya and the grandson of Devanacharya. Viddanais 
conjpared to Lord Vinayaka. Even the goddess of learning 
is said to have got astonished at his fame. He was honoured 
by Rudradeva, son of Pinnaya-yajvan. He went to the famous 
educational centre Vagiiaratnakara and performed the Sarvato- 
mukha-yaga. He got a temple built for the deity, 3iva- 
jnaneSvara at Bhimavallabhapura, and a tank nearby. He 
was the author of Prameya-charchamritct which contained the 
essence of the Purva- and Uttara-Mimafiisas. He had received 
the village of Uttareivarapura from Chajukya InduSekhara 
and he gave it away to brahmins. Annaladeva gave 
Viddanacharya 50 kharis of land in the village Marpadigam, 
renamed as Vinayakapuram, on the occasion of a solar eclipse 
on Friday in the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada of the 
cyclic year Virodhi in Sakal211 (16th September, 1289 a.d.). 
Viddana in turn distributed it to brahmins. 

Lines 95-102 give the boundaries of the gifted land and 
lines 102-111 mention the names of the brahmins who received 
the land from Viddanacharya and record that the dues from 
the potters, oil-mongers etc. should be paid to the brahmins. 
The donees numbering 24 belong to different gotras viz , Hariti 
3rivatsa, Kaun^tnya, Kaiyapa, Bharadvaja and Kapi. 

Verses 55-56 are imprecatory. 

The importance of the inscription lies in that it is the 
third coppper-plate grant recording gifts to the celebrated 
personage, Viddanacharya, The Khantfavalli plates of Kona 
Haihaya Gaiiapati and the UttareSvara grant are the two 
others which speak of this donee. The present grant follows 
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the Uttaresvara grant in its composition. The folldwing 
details relating to the scholarship and the activities of the 
donee are common to both: his performance of Sarvatomu - 
kha at VagiSaratnakara, his authorship of Prcimeyacharch - 
amrita , the digging of a tank at Bhimavallabhapura and the 
installation of the deity £ivajnane£vara at the same places 

In addition, the present grant states that the donee obtained 
the village Uttaresvara from Chajukya Indusekhara (v. 45). 

It may be noted here that the present grant is dated 1289 
a. d., September 16 i. e. five months earlier than the Uttare- 
Svara grant. It may be presumed that the formal bestotval 
of the gift was made by InduSekhara on 1290 a. d., Febru¬ 
ary 25, the date of the UttareSvara grant. _ ; " 

Another point that calls for attention is that this grant 
was issued by Prataparudra in his own right tvyo months 
before the death of his grandmother Rudramadevi. According 
to the Chandupatla record, the death of theKakatiya queen 
took place in November, 1289 a. d. Inscriptions of Pratapa¬ 
rudra issued in his own name are available even from 
1280 a. d. in the reign of Rudramadevi. This, grant also 
should belong to that category. But the description given 
of the reign of Prataparudra in this inscription in verses. 
29-32 indicates his independent rule. By this tipie, Pratapa¬ 
rudra must have become de facto ruler. , ... 

The donor of the record is Induluri Annala (Annaya), son 
of Gannaya, and grandson of Mallcna, who held the hereditary 
post of minister. Annaya is known from his Tripurantakam? 
and Draksharama 4 records dated in 3aka 1213 and. 1215 
respectively. He was called as Pradhani. and Mahapradhanu. 
The donor’s father Gannaya is also known from: his, 
Tripurantakam inscriptions. 6 In the . inscription . dated*-Saka. 
1181, he is described as bahattaraniydgddhipati of Kakati 
Gaijiapatideva. 6 It may be noted that while these inscriptions 
give the name of Gannaya’s father as Ganapaya, the present 
grant mentions him as Mallena. Annaya married Ruyyama* a--, 
daughter of Rudramadevi. , r 

Of the villages mentioned in the record, Venavelli 
(onapalli ?), Penumirti, Duttiga and Rali figure as border 
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villages of Vinayakapura. Duttiga is the same as modern 
Juttiga in the Tanuku taluk of the West Godavari district. If 
Venavelli were Onapalli, the gift-village of Inscription B 
edited below, then it had Kadami and Uttaresvarapura on 
its^ borders. Again, the UttareSvara grant refers to Prekeru 
(Pekeru in Tanuku taluk), Mukromala (Mukkamala in the same 
taliik)/ Piiluparti (same' as the village granted to the donee 
by Haihaya Gaijapatf, and renamed as Anyamavaram in the 
Reddi period, 7 and identical with Annavarappadu in the 
same taluk), Kadami and Onapalli as lying in different 
directions of Uttaresvarapura. Though it is not easy to 
identify the gift-villages like Vinayakapura, Uttaresvarapura 
and Onapalli, their location seems to be somewhere in the 
Tanuku taluk. Bhlmavallabhapura may be identified with 
Bhimavaram in the West Godavari district. 

■ —• ft . -j i.- •< • 

INSCRIPTION B 

/.This inscription starts with invocations, in the first three 
verses to Ganapat'i, Varaha form of Vishnu, and the~ crescent- 
moon on the head of $iva. Then Indusekhara (H)> the 
donor of the ; record* is mentioned as the son of Mahadeva 
and grandson, of InduSekhara (1). He gifted the village of 
Onapalli to Viddanacharya, son of iSrlrangacharya, and grand¬ 
son of Devanacharya, on the occasion of an arddhodaya 
jri the cyclic yfcar Khara in Saka 1213 corresponding to 
1292 A. d., January 20. 

The donor is the same as InduSekhara II of the 

Uttare^var.a . grant. 

A word about the legend daya-gaja-kesari found on the seal ot 
the plates. This title is not met with on the seals or in 
the description of the rulers in the other copper-plate grants 
of life dynasty. But evidences have been cited to show that 
titles like ari-gaja-kesari and daya-gaja-kesari were borne by 
prola II and Ganiapati. 8 The title daya-gaja-kesari could 
be traced in the Bekkallu inscription of the time ot Rudradeva 
dated £>aka 1097 and the Terala inscription of the time of 
jCumara (Pratapa) Rudra dated £aka 1213. 9 In the latter 
inscription,- Rrataparudra- is .stated to have had this title as a 
larichhana i.e., title used by his predecessors. 
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TEXT 10 
INSCRIPTION A 

(Metres : Verses 1, 5, 6, 37 - Sragdhara; 2, 35-36, 44-46, 
49, 52-53 - tfardulavikrldita ; 3 - Malini ; 4 - fSikha - 
nVrf; 7 - Rathoddhata- 8,’ 10, 27-29, 42 - Indravajra ; 
9, 11 - 17, 24 - 26 30 - 33, 41, 47 - 48 - Upajati', 18, 
23, 38 - 40, 43, 50, 51 - 55 - Anushfubh ; 34 - Svdgata ; 
54 - tialitii). 

FIRST PLATE : FIRST SIDE 

1. Siddham 11 svasti I Devas == [s*]tamberamasyah karr-Si- 
khara-payah-sikarais = tavakinam chetah Sitam vidha- 
ttam da- 

2. Jayatu timiram danta-lekha-mayukhaih * Duredhunotu 
vighna-prakaram = anukalam 

3. nyagra-kar$nagravarai£ = chutfa-simdura-dhull-vitati- 
bhir = avatad = dharmma-karmm-anuragam (gam) O 
[1*] Madyamtam 

4. mahishasuram giri-nibham nyakkfitya vamamghrigi* 
ma bhut = kampa itiva dakshifla-pada sambha- 

5. vayanti bhuvam (vam) \ Asasv-ashtasu rakshitum kila 
jagad = bahashtakam bibhrati sa ^aktir =nnitalakshi- 
nisbthu- 

6. ra-rucha yushmad-ripun = paSyatu »» [2*] Anupadam 

— avadhunvan = damshtraya daitya-\amsan = upani- 
shad = a- 

7. tavinam = amtarS samcharishnub [I*] niyamavid- 
achalanam = amtar-akranti-sal! prathama-kirir *= a- 

8. jasram pitu divim dharitrim « [3*] Saran = muktva 
pamcbSpy = aphalita-rushl cbitta-janusba panksbipt- 
am paushpam 
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9. dhanur = I(i)va kirite smara-rushah I kala yasya 
sphurttim bhajati rajanifcas = cha bhavatam prasada- 

10. pratyuha vighatayatu tamisra-patalam(lam) ** [4*] 
Devah pathodhiiayl prathamam = ajana- 

11. yan = nabhi-najika-garbhad = Brahmanam bhur = 
bhuvas = trayam = asrijad = asau tatra bhur = 
lloka-bhusha l Aiii- 

12. dhrah khalv = asti de£ah sakala-siikha-paripaka~saura- 
bhya-sima yatr-aste mukta-muktavalir = iva vimala 

13. Gautaml-nama Gamga II [5*] Bashpair = anamda-jatair 

= iva kataka-tati-jharjharair = nnirjhar-aughair = 
ddorbhir = vyasakta-nrittair = i- 

14. va valita-marut-kampitai£ = 3akhikamdaih l ganair = 
ggamdhara-garbhair = iva madhuratamais = tat-pra- 
sunani nadais = sa- 

15. rddham yatra sthiiah £>rigirir = akhilapatim mauji- 

bhage dadhanah ll‘ [6*] Orumgallu-nagaram virajate 

tatra gopu- 

16. ra karambit-ambaram(ram) I devata-bhavana-bhavya- 

bherika-rava-ranita-vimana-gahvaram(rarn) 11 [7*] tt 

atapa-sara- 

17. saha5 = chiram yat = prasada - pattshu suvarna- 
kumbhah I alambya Vishnoh padam = amganana- 

18. m = uroja-samyaya tapaS = charanti n [8 1 ] Balatapa 
yatra baladhi(di)vasam yach-chhamti harmmya- 

FIRST PLATE : SECOND SIDE 

19. ni gavaksha-marggaih I bhavat-pratapas = tirayantu 
n asm an = itiva sevam = upa- 

70. gantu-kamah u [9*] DeSantarad = agaminah puma- 
msah sarvvasu vidyasv = api sarabha- 
21. jah H (I) Sastr-arttha-samdeha-nirasa-ritim yasmin labh- 
ante Suka-sarikabhyah II [10*] Tatr = abhava- 
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22. t = Kakati-vamSa-ketul>-Prol = ahvayah proshita- 
vairivarggah ' bhuvah-patir = yyasya bhu- 

23. ja-pralapa-pr.i tich = chhavir-nnunam-abhirii(bim)tlia 

(dha)nagnih n [11*] Gatum yadiya-piatipadanani pa- 

24. ryyutsukanaiii pramadavananam(nam) ' pushtjanl" 
tanarii puruhuia-loke prithvl 

25. ruhah pushpiliham viravaih n [12*] Yasamsi yasya 
sphutam = ullasanti triloka-ni- 

26. lotpala-lochananam(narn) ' kamtheshu karnneslui P a >° 

dhareshu haranti hiram- 

27. 12 ty-api chandananti 11 [13*] Sa Rudradevan = tana- 
yan = tam = urvvim kala-kramat = palayi- 

28. turn didesa 1 yasya pratapena hutaianena plushtam 
nabho nunam = upaiti 

29. nailyam (yam) n [14*] yasy = ari-bhupala-vilasimbhyah 
Svas-anil-otthair = vvana-vasiniblnah 1 lava- 

30. nya-bhiksham = upagantum = eva prava ja-hastair = 
llatika yatante n [15*] Yat-kirttrsaramga- 

31. vilochanayah digbhih sakhibhilj parivaravaty51.il 
manye ghananam patlii 161a- 

32. manam kridakaram kamdukam =_ andu-bimbam 
(bam) u [16*] Asau Mahadeva iti Krutaya kani- 

33. yase khamdita-vairi-varggam (gam) 1 dadhau dhariln- 
valayavi(dhi)patyam klrtyaiva rantum kila rakta- 
chetah II [17*] A- 

34. sav = achala vakshojam nadi-nakshatra-rnalikam 
(kam) I adhatta lilaya devim = anauyam sa- 

SECOND PLATE : FIRST SIDE 

35. gar-ambaram (rim) II [IB*] Parimlana-yasah-pushpa 
srasla-prakara-mekhala II (I) sa kadachid = a 
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36. ratiyaih chakre kam = akulam purlm (rim) I (II) [19*] 
Kumbhayoh sa karimdrasya jaya-Srih = kuchayo- 

37. r = iva [I*] samviveSa rane ratrau rakta-chamdana- 
charchchitah i (H) [20*] Tato Ganapatis = tasya dana- 
Arl-nilaya- 

38. h sutah i dadliara ratnadamomkam karena vatayam 
blnivah I (ii) [21*] Yat-pada-pitha-vinyastam pra^a^ 

39. slam vasanam babliau I Chirarjjitam = iv-arinam ya£ah 
iaranam = agatam(tam) I (H) [22*] Yat-pada-pitka pa- 

40. ryyantam kutmallkrita-panayah R (I) nlrajayanti 
rajanaS = chudamani-marichibih(bhih) u [23*] Ya- 

41. sya pi atipa-kshitibhrit = kulanam kirlta-samghattan- 
aya sa&impa I niplta-varis = tara-vari-vashte- 

42. r = ddharadharatvam prakatl-chakara 11 [24*] Aslt = 
tamam Somalir = asya dev! Puraiiidarasy = eva 

43. Puloma-kanya i Saubhagya-lakshmir-iva Rudramamba 
putri layoh punyava£a- 

44. ch = chakase II [25*] sa Chamdik = ev-apratipaksha- 
vrittih kalena rajyam pitur = asasadal parispkuraiii- 

45. tyarii pada-padma-kamtyam = aradkita raji(ja)bkir — 
uttamamgaili II [26*] Yasya vitininaili kila chinta- 
yanti chinta- 

46 . niaijih sthavaratam jagama I yasya yaSafo samyam = 
anaSrayant! dhenuS = cha divya-surabhir = bba- 

47. bhuva || [27*]Tasyam= abhud = Virayadeva-patnyam 
mugdh-akritir = Mmunimadi-namadhaja I patyau Ma- 

48. hadeva-nripe sa-ragasa Rudradevarii sushuve kumarani 
(ram) il [28*] Bhagyena sardbam parivardhamanah 
sa pra- 
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49. pya rajyam jananl-jananyah \ Arad = aratln = kratlia- 
yan pratapad = apnot pratap-adimam =atma- 

50. nama n [29*] Yasmin= mahim fcasati naiva chauryyam 
na dainyavrittir = nna parapavadah 1 nasatya-bhasha 
bha- 

51. vati prajanarh kula-kram-achara-kutuhalanam (nam) 11 
[30*] Yadiya rajye sati masi masi va- 

SECOND PLATE : SECOND SIDE 

52. ra-trayam varshati varivahah 1 Jana niratamka-niriti- 
Samka bhavanti sasyani chayam- 

53. ti ru(ri)ddhim (| [31*] Ki(Ki)rttir= yyadi(di) 

ya iulitambara-£>rih payodhara - sphurttim — adar- 
Sayanti I Na- 

54. kskatra-mal-abharanam valiant! bibhartti bhavyam 
sumano-vikasam(sam) II [32*] Manyah satam Malle- 

55. na-raamtri - putran - mahabalad = Gannava-namadhe- 
yat 1 Udeyivan = Annala (ya)deva-hutir = ama 

56. tyatam prapad = amushya rajnah n [33*] 1 rhdulurur = 
iti ya& = cha (yasya) kulina-grama-nama nija-nama 
vi- 

57. Simshat l Bibhrad = atma-guna-pamktim = anan- 
yam = avyanad = da&asu dikshu janebhyah H [34*] 
Yad = baha- 

58. bala - sampada kutilita - bhru - kalpa-kodariidaya nir- 
mmukta niiitah Sarah kuva!ay-a- 

59. 13 rukshah kataksha ival-Prnpiim samgaram = 
lhinam pratibhata - £>r! - sariiginam nirbharam 
bhimdana 

60. hridayani raktima*dasam na kvapy = aho bibhrati H 
[35*] Yan = nistri[m*]£a-sitetarahi-rahita-Sva- 

61. sanila-grasavan praptum tan = mahila-vilasa-hasitam 
kshiram kalat = kauSalah I Mat-kam 
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62. tya vara-lampata vara-vadhu - hast-otpala-sraktvisham 
mabhun = manir = itlva nirmmala-ya&o nirmmo- 
kam = a- 

63. mumchati II [36*] Sa&vad = yasya triloki-tilakita- 
yasasas = tya(tya)gam = akarnnya nunam prapta 
sparddhalu- 

64. bhavam vitarana-nipunam sthavaratma Jarir! I pushpaih 
krodh-attahasam vahati kisalayai- 

65. r = adhivahnim dvi-rephair = ddhuma-stomam ^cha 
kim cha sphurita - phalamisha[t*] pramtareshu 
sphulimgan II [37*] Yah 

66. satvi (?) nija-rajajnam na kadachid = alaraghayat t 1 ] 
Isvar = echchham = iva srashta velam — iva mah- 
odadhih II [38*] 

67. Akarmma-kathine tamre yasya panau kripanika I 
vibhati prasabh-akrishta ven-Iva ri- 

68. pu-sarhpadah II [39*] Devanacharyy* sambhutah 
£riramgacharyya-saihbhave sa bhaktirii Vi- 

third PLATE .* FIRST SIDE 

69. ddanacharyyo Vinayaka iv = akarot 11 [40 ] Prole£ 
varasy-aspadam = Imdumaulir = adhyasitu- 

70. r = yyatra Vinayakasya l Ananya-vrittih karuna cha- 
kasti nathe nadinam = iva Jahnuka- 

71. nya II [41 *] Dan - ardra-histamchita - pushkara-srlr= 
nnityam Sivabhyam =upalalyamanah i Aradhitam- 

72. ghrih sumanobhir =aste Vainayakiyam Jriyam — 
asnnvanah il[42*] Brumah kim Viddana- 

73. charyya-putrah Pinnaya-yajvanah * Rudradevah puri- 
rarlr = ajayad = yat =prasadatah li[43*] Vidya- 

74. nady =anushamgi-cham(bham)gima-puram VagiJaratn- 
akaram yasminn = eyushi sarvvatomukha-makham 
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75. kirttipradam tanvati I chitram chamdraka = rochishah 
sumanasam chakshuh-priyam-bhavuka dhumya-mam- 

76- dalinah kalapina iva kshubhyanti homagnayah « [44 s1 -] 
Yah prapya svayam = ImduSekhara-nripa- 

77. eh - Chalukya - vam&odbhavad = ashtaistarvyamad = 
Uttaresvarapuram gramam mahibhushaijam(ijam)> Bha- 

78. ktya brahmanasad = vidhaya bhavane lakshmi-bhuja- 

vallari-vellat-kamkaija-jhallari- 

79. jhaija-jhaiian = bhuyah sam-akarnnayat « [45*] Kai- 

lasach-chhavi-Bhimavallabhapure yas = cham- 

80. dra-chudamaijer =agaram niramapayad = guru-3iva- 
jnaneivarasy-akhyaya I Tasyah £ekharile- 

81. na tat-parisare Gamg = eti-namna chalad =vichi-vithi- 
tadagam =apy =anudinam phenaih payodhiiii ha 

82. sat ii [46*] Adaya purvvottara-tamtrasaram = agum- 
phayad =gramtham = akalmasham jah ' graiveyakam 
va- 

83. g = adhidevatayah Prameyacharchchamrita-nama- 
dheyam(yam) II [47*] Devya gira vismitaya yadiye 
kirtti- 

84. prasune nija - karijnade5am(£am) I aropite tatra na 
vastum = ishte hriyeva purvvam sumano-vatamsah 11 

[48*] 

85. 3akabdc prithuv-imdu-pusha-gaiiite varshe Virodhi 
prathe Bhadre syamala-paksha-parvvaiji Kaver = 
ware 


THIRD PLATE *. SECOND SIDE 

86. rave£ = cha grahe I gramam Marppadigam sa sarvva- 
vibhavam tarn Viddanaryyam prati pradad = Annala- 
deva-na- 

87. ma-sachivah Sreshthah Kapir = ggotrin5m(nam) ■ [49*] 
pamcha£at — khari-saihkhyaka-kshetraih gramam — a 
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88. sav-imam(mam) I pradaya Viddanaryyaya svam kritar- 
tham = amanyata || [50*] Tam gramam = atha vikhya- 

89. tam Vinayakapur-akkyaya l akarod = Viddanacharyy- 
ah kartta Vainayakam priyam(yam) li [51*] 

90. Ahuya dvija-sattaman - nija-kula - sri-padmini -bhas- 
karan = vidyavalli-varadruman = vinayi- 

91. ta pushpali - pushpamdhayan l sadyah pritamana 
Vinayakapuiam tad = Viddanarvyah svayam 

92. pradad = ldrida-chetasa sumanasa kinnama no labhy- 
ateii [52*] Sarvva yat= kshitir urw = ara yad = abhitab 

93. samchari gariigaiii jalam yat-paryyanta-vanam vara- 
druma-^atara yat-prariijalara satpa(dva)Iam(lam) I 

94. 14 yaj-jatam nirupadravam nikiiilam = apy = uddama- 
saraspadam tad = brabma-prathitam Vina- 

95. yakapuram kesham na tbshavaham(ham)* 1 [53*] Asya 
gramasya simanah II Purvvatah I Vina- 

96. yakapurapu Venavelli penuinirti muyyana-kutruna 
tumma-putta I Agneyata- 

97. h I Vinayakapurapu Duttiga polamera graohcha-putta II 
Dakshinatah I Vinayakapurapu Du- 

98. ttiga polam era koraputta II Nairityatab Vinayakapur¬ 
apu Duttiga Gamgade[vi*] muryya-kutru- 

99. na medi-bodda II Paschimatah Gamgadevi nadumu 1 
Vayavyatah I Vinayakapurapu Rali Gam- 

100. gadevi muyyana-kutruna jenela vampull Uttarata\i 1 
Vinayakapurapu Rali polame- 

101. ra Bhallabhimuni-pumta barake-putta II Isanyatalil 
Vinayakapurapu Rali Venavelli mu- 

102. yyana-kutruna darbha-putta II 15 Ta ete‘1 Vishnu 
ghatasasinah I Viddana bha arddhi I Prole gkatasa- 
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FOURTH PLATE *. FIRST SIDE 

103. sinah I Karra-perumadi glia I Ke&ava gha I Perumatji 
gha I Chalamalava gha arddhl I ete 11 a- 

104. rltah I Suryyadeva-bhattopadhyay = agnishtonvati- 
ratra-yajvanah Srivatsah(sah) \ Omgre 

105. Vi£vanatha bha Eripota ghataSasinah * Somanatha 
gha I Poti gha I Koppe£vara gha l Anne 

106. gha I Gamgadhara gha I Devare gha arddhl I ete 
kumdinah I TrikotiSvara gha I Kathya Vennakumta 

107. gha I Talle gha pad! 1 Josya-perumadi gha I Bhara- 
dvajah I Kamchibhatlh I Trem- 

108. ki-perumadi gha 1 Prole ghata&asinah l Agrahara- 
pradataro Srlmad = ara[dhya]- 

109. Viddanacharyyah chatur = bhaginah [I 1 ] Kapi-gotrau 
(gotrah)l Atra cha grame kumbha(ka)- 

. 110. ra-tailakarady <= ashtada£a = jatibhir = yyad = deyam 
yach = chanyan = mad[h*]yakam tat = sarvvam- 
ebhya eva vipre- 

111. bhyo dattam 

[Lines 111-13 (Vv. 54-55) : Usual imprecatory verses]. 

INSCRIPTION B 

(Metres : Verses 56, 62 - 63 - Sragdhara; 57, 59, 61, 64- 
^ardulavikridita; 58-Vasantatilaka; 60 -Vishamavriita; 65- 

Upajati) 

FOURTH PLATE: SECOND SIDE 

114. Siddham 16 £>ri Ganapataye namah n Bhaktanam 

muktividhi(dhl)m = iva sucharayitum dyotama- 

115. n-agradantah samsara-£rantirekham = iva vighatayi- 
tum vijita-Srotrapallh l pra- 
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116 tyartthi-vrata-lakshmlm = iva malinayitum samdra- 
danarhbudharah sa srlman = sa- 

117 mujas\ah sphuratu tava mar,ah padmapithe kripa- 
Juh II [56 41 ] Yusy-agre sisava[nti di]- 

118. k-karivara mustati kurmmadipih ^arppapragraliara 
bisanti tatini ka[nias = tha] 

119. kasarati l kim cha kshmavahyam vishanu-vilagach = 
chhaival l-jalatv = alio [ isau] hr.ihmariidalpata- 

120. ya nikumchita-mahaka^ah kirih atu vah II [57*] 3rim- 
garamargga chaia- 

121. m = is\ara-maUanagam kaitium kuluhalavatah Kusu- 
mayudhasya I pa- 

122 . 17 shpaih krita srinir = iv = eriidu - kala-kapardda- 
vyasamginl bhavatu kamya-vibhuiaye 

123. vah ll [58*] Prasoshta prathamam puybdhisayanam 
padmasanam sa [trajyam lokanam = a- 

124. challkar! nripakulan = tatr-asti Somddbhavam(vam) I 
tasmin = bhupatir = Imdu£ekhara iti pra(bhu)- 

125. n = Mahadevarat = taj = junm-abhavad = Imdu6e- 
khara iti kskmabhrit = tatah prabhavatll [59*] Sa 
ripupu- 

126. ravadhu-vilasa-hasan = adharitavan = kara-chamdra- 
hasa-bhasa I atiSayad = akhara- 

127. dyutir = ya&obhir = nnija-tanu - nihnuta-pumchabana- 
lakshmih II [60*] Maniky-abkarana maabjna-va- 

128. sana manyamgaraga madku-sva (splia) yan-malyambara 
marala-gamana raayura- 

129. barhalaka I ramyamgo viraga karini rajyasya lakshmi 
svayam ra . ye(ya)- 
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FIFTH PLATE I FIRST SIDE 

130. tra tam = ImduSekhara maharajam nir = adholakah 
(?) || [61*] Raja bhaktim sa dhatte ruchi- 

131. ra-phalakarim Devanacharyya suno(s) - 6>ri arag* 
acharyya namnas = tanu-janu- 

132. shi 6ive Viddanacharyya varyye l Nitye rudraksha- 
mala-valayini niya- 

133. te bhuti-bhavyamgarage kirttim gamga dadhane 
vlbhu(bu)dha-p.irivrite puny a kailasa- 

134. bhaji n [62*] Tam valctum ke samarttha vividha 
guna-manir = Viddanacharyya vardhhim >a- 

135. n = raamtraih kalpavrikshair = jhagiti su-mai asam 
bhuktimukti phaladbhih I svaya- 

136. tyanam drumanam ya^asi paribhavam prapito pamdu- 
varnnam 

137. prayah kshiramburaSis = tar: 1 lima-garimastema- 
bhumanam-eii i [63*] 

138. Tasmai Viddaua-namadhe) a-vibudha-&reshtha> a gotre 
Kapeh sambhutaya sa 

139. Imdu£ekhara - nripah Sambhu - priyam - bhavukahl 
^ akabde guna-chamdra-pusha-gani- 

140. te punye Khard(re) = rddhodaye bhogair 
ashtabhir = Onapallim = atulam pradatta vibhraji- 

141. ta[m] II [64*] Sa Viddanacharyva-varas = tadanim 
tam = Onapallim vasudha-surebhyah I pr?datta 

142. samtoshakarah surebhyah = pnmk'im phalanam iva 18 
parijatah H [65*] As>a gramasya si- 

143. manah l Purvvatah I Gamgadev/a nadumu I Agney- 
atalj I Onapalli Gamgadevi 






Khandavalli PJates : la 















Khnijdavalli Plates: lb 










Khandavalli Plates: II a 















Khandavalli Plates: IT b 
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Khandavalli Plates : IV a 
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Khan d avail i 


plates 


144. kadumi polamera muyyana kutruna balasu putta n 
Dakshinatah l Onapalli 

146. kadami polamera tamgati putta l Nairityatah I 
Onapalli kadami [polamera] 

FIFTH PLATE ! SECOND SIDE 

146. paluvita putta I Onapalle [U]ttaresvarapure evam- 

tarbhavita [jja] tatsa . 

147. masy = etare simanah n 


Notes : 

1. Bha rati, Nov. 1959, pp. 35-40. 

2. Ep. hid., XXXVIII, pp. 76-93; Studies in Indian Epigraphy, Vol. . 
pp. 40 IT. 

3. SII. % Vol X, No. 467. 

4. Ibid , Vol. TV. No. 1307. 

5. Ibid , Vol. X, Nos. 369 and 394. 

6. I bid i . No. 369. 

7. Bharati, October, I960, p. 23. 

8. P. V. Parabrah.na Sastri, Kakatiya Coins and Measures, (A. P 
Museum Series No. 14), p. 5. 

9. Ibid pp. 7-8. 

10. From the plates. 

11. Expressed by a symbol. 

12. The numeral 1 is incised at the beginning ot the line. 

13. The numeral 2 is incised at the beginning of the line. 

14. The numeral 3 is incised at the beginning of the line. 

15. From this to the end of this grant the writing shows some di(Te- 
rence, probably that of another scribe. 

16. Expressed by symbol. 

17. The numeral 4 is incised at the beginning oi the line. 

18. The letter va is written below the line. 
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FURTHER NOTE ON THE 
UMA-MAHEgVARA IMAGE INSCRIPTION 
FROM SKANDAR (AFGHANISTAN) 


G. S. Gsi 

This inscription has been published by me in this 
journal, Vol. I, pp. 1-6. I have stated that the second verse 
of the inscription which forms the latter half of the record 
and which is attributed to the statement of God Mahadeva 
is difficult to read and interpret Differing from the reading 
and interpretation proposed by Meiji Yamada and D.C. 
Sircar, I proposed to read this portion as follows: 

ya[d-v-agni]-ma(mu):i (rti)[h*]prithivya(vyam) 
viso(sa)ramte(nty = u)pi!abhyate ll 
tad-va= ham ch= aiva Vishnu^ = ch i Brahma cha 
ti(tri)tayam gata[h* ] 11 

The inscription has been engraved rather carelessly 
specially with regard to the verse quoted above. Hence 
many corrections had to be suggested. 1 have interpreted 
it as follows: just as Agni is found to manifest itself or 
unfold in different forms) in this world so also Brahma, 
Vishnu and myself constitute three-fold forms (manifested 
from one Supreme being who is referred to in the first 
verse). 

Recently V.V. Mr.is hi his published his reading and 
interpretation of this verse. (Journ Or. Inst , Vol. XXV, No. 2. 
December 1975, pp. 155-56). According to him the reading 
should be: 

yadv= atimatim= utkshipya vi[sta](sta) ro 
n= opalabhyate I 














Uma-Mahe£vara Image Inscription 1^1 

Tadv= aham ch = iiva Vishnus = cha [Brajhma cha 

[vijlayam gataTh li*] 

Stating this stanza is difficult to interpret, be says that 
It seems to mean that though the three gods created the 
universe, they are not noticed therein (even) though one may 
give up one’s self-conceit: because they have disappeared 
from it. 1 am sorry that I do not agree with this reading 
and interpretation. In the word read as vi staro. the second 
letter, which has been read as sa by me is cUarh a 
single letter and not a conjunct one. The next letter ia 
has clearly an anusvara mark above it. The letter rcc. 

by me as thi in pra(pri)thi\yam has been taken as tks/ii o 
bis reading utkshipya which cannot be sustained. There 
is no trace of a superscript t and of the horizontal stro e 
of k. Again, it is impossible to read the word vilayarii at 
the end of the verse as has been done by Mirashi. V* hat us 
been read as vi is undoubtedly ti (corrected to tri jn 
reading) and the next letter does not resemble la ^ 11C ^ 
we get in fabhyate in this record. This letter resembles more 
ta than any other letter. Hence, the word is ti(tri fay 
and not vi lay aril. 

The interpretation offered by Mirashi |S n ^° ^ 

satisfactory. His view that the three gods, viz ia in,t * 
Vishnu aid MaheSvara win created this universe are no 
noticed in it, even though one may give up °ne s 
conceit, because they have disappeared from it is not sa 
factory and is not in keeping with the meaning and tenor 
of the first verse which states that these three gods are t le 
three-forms of one Supreme being and winch mentions t. ien 
separate function in this universe, viz. creation, sustenance 
and destruction respectively. Thus, it is ‘ nly b ahnum k 
created the universe and not all the three gods as suppose 
by Mirashi. Secondly, the statement that these gods are 
not noticed in the universe because they have disappeared 
from it is not convincing and happy. One does not expect 
these gods to he noticed as one notices a tree or a 
mountain. But they are noticed everywhere in the ^eme 
that their presence is felt hv every devout Hindu. Further, 
if they have disappeared from the univeise, they must have 
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first appeared there. So when did they appear in the 
universe and when did they disappear? And lastly, the state¬ 
ment that these gods are not noticed even though one may 
give up one’s conceit is also not convincing. Who should give 
up the conceit and why? Is it that one does not notice 
the gods because one is self-conceited? In that case, he 
should be able to notice them when he gives up his conceit. 
Moreover, Mirashi does not account for yad-va and 
tad-va occurring in the verse, probably in the sense of yatha 
and tatha. Thus the interpretation offered by Mirashi 
based on faulty reading, as pointed out, is not tenable. 
On the other hand, the reading (with some corrections) and 
the interpretation of the verse in question given by me si quite 
in keeping with the idea of the first verse. This second 
verse, in fact, gives an example to clarify the idea of the 
first verse by stating that just as Agni, which has originally 
one form, manifests in this universe in different forms, 
so also the Supreme Being manifests in this universe in the 
three-fold forms of Brahman, Vishnu and Mahe&vara. In 
support of this idea, I have quoted the verse from 
Kathopanishad where it is stated that just as one form of 
Agni having entered the universe assumes different forms, so 
also the Supreme Being assumes different forms. I have 
also referred to a verse in the Mahabharata according to 
which Agni is described as the creator, sustainer and 
destroyer of the universe. Therefore, the second verse quite 
appropriately gives the simile of Agni to the Supreme Being 
mentioned as Eka-Murti in the first verse, as pointed out 
by me. 
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MALHAR PLATES OF 
PANDAVA KING 
SURABALA: YEAR 8 

6. Sitarainan 
M. J. SIsarma 


The set of copper-plates with ring and seal which is 
being edited here was found sometime prior to October 1974 
at Malhar, Bilaspur District, Madhya Pradesh and was 
acquired by Shri S. Shankar Narayan, the Collector of the 
district who kindly gave the same to Shri B Sitaraman, 
then Deputy Superintending Archaeologist, Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey of India, South Eastern Circle, Hyderabad. The plates, 
though well preserved, were found to be partly covered with 
a layer of cupric oxide and other impurities. Thanks to the 
expert help rendered by Shri M. S. Mathur, Deputy Super¬ 
intending Archaeological Chemist, Chemistry Branch, Archa¬ 
eological Survey of India, Hyderabad, who chemically tre¬ 
ated and cleaned these plates, the engraved portion vas 
rendered easily readable. 

The set consists of three copper-plates of which the 
second and third are inscribed on both sides while the first 
one bears writing only on one side. The 52 lines of the 

text are distributed as follows : I b and II a : 11 lines 

each; II b: 13 lines; III a: 14 lines and III b : 3 lines. 
The letters are so deeply engraved that they show through 
the back of the first and third plates. All the plates, mea¬ 
sure more or less 18.5 cm in breadth, 10.6 cm in height 

and about 0.2 cm in thickness. The plates are held together 

by a copper ring which passes through a hole 0.8 cm in 
diameter, bored in the middle at the lop. The ring has 
a diameter of 0.8 cm and its ends are soldered and joined 
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to a somewhat circular seal 2 2 cm in diameter. The upper 
part of the seal bears in relief the figure of a couchant bull 
(Nandin) which is damaged while the lower half bears a 
legend in one line consisting of four letters which may be 
read as "tiripurushali” The whole set, including the ring and 
the seal, weighs 910 gnis. The ring and the seal together 
weigh 70 gms. 

The charter bears, in many respects, very close resem¬ 
blance and similarity to the Bamhani plates' allegedly of 
the Pandava king Bharatabala which is the only other re¬ 
cord, so far known, belonging to the Pagdava dynasty ot 
Mekala. 

As regards the characters of the present record, it may 
be said that its letter-forms, in all respects, are the same 
as those of the Bamhani plates ot Bharatabala® which be¬ 
long, as described by B Ch. Chhabra, 3 to the ‘Southern 
Class of alphabets, a variety, with southern characteristics, 
of the Central Indian alphabet of about the 5th century 
A. D. They were stated as representing a very rare type, 
wiih most of the letters having at the top a small ti iangle 
with its apex downwards and due to such shape being 
named as nail headed variety'. They were compared by him 
with the Poona Plates 4 of the Vakataka queen Prabhavatl- 
Gupta and the Majhgawam plates of the Parivrajaka king 
Maharaja Hastin. 5 The letters in the present inscription are 
rather seen sometimes to be more squarish than triangular in shape 
and may also be computed with those ot the Mnlhnr plates of 
Vyaghraraja 0 and me Malga Plates of Samanta Indraraja. 7 

The language of the record is Sanskrit and the record is 
composed p°artly in verse and partly in prose. Verses Nos. 

1 4 6-9 occur in the Bamhani Plates as verses 8 Nos. 1, 
(lines-l-4),5 (lines 16-17), 10 (lines 28*31), 11 (lines 31-34), 
12 (lines 43-44) and 13 (lines 44-15) respectively. Similarly 
some' of the prose portions of the text are also found re¬ 
lated here The passage starting with ‘tasya putras= tat- 
ImnuZattah' in line 13 and ending with ^nah^ja- 
Nagabalair in line 15 of our charter is found in lines 8-11® 
of the Bamhani plates; the passage starting with ‘Tata[h\ 
(ta)s = tasya putras = iatpa(tpa)ci-amulliya[dhya)tah’ and 
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ending with &rimaharaja-Bharatali in lines 18-21 of the 
present charter is found in lines 13-15 10 of the other 
record. Regarding orthographical peculiarities the following 
points which are similar in treatment as in the Bamhani 
plates, are worth mentioning here: (1) Final n is changed 
to an anusvara as in tfrimam, lines 7, 14, 20, 27, 36 and 
37; = smith , line 8. (2) the visarga is used instead of an 

anusvara as in Pandavanah , line 5, while, in another instance, 
it is used after an anusvara as in tfasanathh, line 4 and 
Mekalayathh , line 6. (3) In = trisulapaner ri is used instead 

of the subscript r. (4) In conjuncts the interchanging of 

places between the main letters and subscripts is to be 

observed as in atsu and Vomsabhir = , line 38. (5) In 

samvabhuva va is used instead of ba. In addition to the 

above there are a few more omissions and commissions 
which have been rectified in the text or noticed in the 

foot-notes. 

The grant portion introduces the king (Udlrnijavaira) 
as addressing himself to the grama led by the gramakufa and 
nayaka of the village Sangama in the Dakshina-rashffa 
(Southern Province) of Mekala. The object of the charter 
is to record the grant of the said village Sangama along 
with the usual privileges, to the god Jayeivara-bhattaraka 
by the king (Udlrnnavaira) after having received it from 

Narasingha, a son of Bota, and grandson of the merchant 
Manoratha. The gift was given in perpetuity to the sai 
god so that merit may accrue to himself and his parents. 
The record is dated in lines 50-51, on the 11th day of the 
dark fortnight of Karttika in the 8th regnal year of the 
king. The week-day was Wednesday and the nakshatra 
was Purva-Phalguna. The text was composed by $i va aQ d 
engraved by Mahiraka. 

The record commences with a passage stating that this 

is the charter of the illustrious god ( bhattaraka ) Jayeivara 
who is described as the abode of unlimited good qualities, 
as one who wields in his hand the trident, who has the 
excellent bull for his conveyance, who is attended by the 

serpent, who is the destroyer of cupid and whose two 

feet are worshipped by the lord of the divine beings (i.e. 
Indra). The next sentence in line 4 states that the charter 
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was written with the permission of the illustrious 
Udirnnavaira. Then follows the genealogical portion between 
lines 4 and 34 with 6 verses and some prose passages 
giving the usual description of the kings. The first stanza 
tells us about Jayabala who is described as an ornament 
among kings, as highly renowned, as ruling over Mekala 
and as belonging to the lineage of the Pandavas. The 
next stanza speaks of his son Vatsaraja who is compared 
with the illustrious lord of Vatsa and is extolled for 
his valour and good virtues. Then follow a prose passage 
introducing Maharaja Nagabala, the son of Vatsaraja, born 
to his queen Drona-bhattarika, and a stanza describing his 
(Nagabala’s) valour in the battle field crowded with rutting 
elephants. The following passage and two verses (verses 4-5) 
describe Nagabala’s son Maharaja Bharatabala as born to 
the queen Indra-bhattarika and as possessing good qualities 
similar to those of Bharata, the brother of Raghava born 
to DaSaratha. After this description of Bharatabala, there 
is a passage which introduces his son 3urabala, born to 
queen MahadevI for whom a verse (verse 6) is devoted, 
describing her as the royal consort of Bharata, as belonging 
to the Amarajakula, as born in Kosala, as having become 
world-renowned and as having attained eminent status by 
virtue of having sons and grandsons of exemplary qualities. 
The next stanza (verse 7) introduces Udirnnavaira who is 
stated to be endowed with multitude good qualities, whose 
pair of feet resembling full blossommed lotuses, were being 
rubbed by the foreheads of many subdued feudatories and 
whose race of birth, viz. the gentle lunar race was being 
highly praised by the people as being the famous Soma- 
vam^a. The subsequent lines (lines 36-52) contain the grant 
portion, imprecatory stanzas, details of date etc. 

The record is important in that it throws welcome 
light on the genealogy of the Pandava family of Mekala 
and on some of the related problems. The following 
genealogy is found given in the present charter. 

Jayabala 

I 

Vatsaraja—queen Dronabhattarika 

\ 
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Maharaja Nagabala—queen Indrabhattarika 

Maharaja Bharatabala—queen Mahadevi 

l 

Maharaja ^urabala 

Udlrnnavaira (another name for 3urabala) 

The Bamhani plates contain the genealogy of this family upto 
Maharaja Bharatabala while our record proceeds further, introdu¬ 
cing his son Maharaja ^urabala, as born to queen Mahadevi, 11 
in the passage (srlmatyam Mahadevyam = utpanna[h] £ri- 
tnaharaja-tfurabalah . la While dilating upon verse 10 of the 
Bamhani plates, Chhabra took the descriptive word Lokapraka&a 13 
to be the proper name of Bharatabala’s queen. This very 
stanza is repeated in our record (i.e. verse 6) and aptly 
finds a place just after the passage which introduces 
Maharaja ^urabala and his mother Mahadevi on the 
strength of which it may be said that the word lokapraka&a, 
which literally means ‘world renowned’, like many other 
adjectives mentioned in the stanza, only qualifies Mahadevi 
the queen-mother and should not be considered as a proper 
name. As regards the Bamhani plates there is a contrary 
instance wherein a word was taken in its literal s ^ e 
instead of being taken as a proper name. For, w 1 ^ 
interpreting the 11th stanza of the Bamhani record, 14 w ic 
according to Chhabra, does not give clear meaning because 
of its ambiguous nature, 16 he refers to the attributes 
mentioned in that stanza as belonging to Bharatabala an 
also thinks that there is, possibly, a ‘pun’ upon the wor 
‘narendrah ’ which occurs at the end of the stanza, meaning 
‘king’ on the one hand, qualifying Bharatabala, and being the 
personal name of the Vakataka king Narendrasena, who is 
probably mentioned here as overlord of the former, on 
the other hand. But, an improved version of the above 
stanza (i.e. verse 7, text lines 32-36) and a new piece of 
evidence which occurs in the present charter enable us to 
improve upon the above explanation. The sentence likhyate 
krt Udirnnavair = anumatya occurring in line 4 obviously 
contains the personal name Udlrnnavaira who receives the 
honorific iri and it is this name which is found repeated 
in the above stanza (verse 7) at the end, just before the word 
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c narendrah ’ thus reading ‘ Udirnnavaird narendrdli which 

merely means ‘the king Udlrnnavaira’, and it is about him, 
evidently, that the above stanza speaks and not about the 
king Bharatabala or about the Vakataka king Narendrasena. 
Now comes the question, who is this Udlrnnavaira. Strangely, 
neither of these two records gives us any direct clue as to 
his relationship, if any, with Bharatabala and his queen. 
However, with the finding of this lone verse which occurs 
in both the records, and is placed in sequel to the verse 
which describes Bharatabala’s queen Mahadevi, it may be 
safely concluded that Udlrnnavaira was closely related to 
the above named two. His name, perhaps, could be taken 
in that case as a popularly known title or precoronation 
name of Maharaja £>urabala for whom, as a matter of 
fact, our present record does not devote any separate 
stanza unlike for other members of his family, unless we 
consider verse 7 as meant for him. Thus, with the identifica¬ 
tion of ^urabala with Udlrnnavaira, the stanza describing 
him, which follows the stanza describing Mahadevi, the 
queen mother, falls in proper sequence, as the first being the 
description of his mother and the second being of himself 
(i.e. maharaja ^urabala alias Udlrnnavaira). The mention 
of Udlrnnavaira just prior to the grant portion and the 
striking similarity in the style of composition and engraving 
as also the names of the composer and the scribe being the 
same, 10 lead us to conclude that both the Bamhani and 
Malhar records belong to one and the same king. viz. 
Udlrnnavaira alias £urabala who was thus the donor of 
two grants which were made respectively in his 2nd and 
8th regnal years. 

Of the geographical names, the country of Mekala and 
the territorial division Dakshina-rashtra have been discussed 
in detail by Chhabra. He suggests that Mekala comprised 
the south-eastern part of the Rewa State, portions in the 
nor h of Bilaspur district and some parts in the east of 
Ma ldla district. According to him this country was divided 
intc two provinces, viz. Uttara-rashtra and Dakshina-rashtra 
and the river Son in its upper reaches formed the boundary, 
between the two. The village Sangama in Dakshina-rashtra has 
to be located somewhere in Bilaspur district, Madhya Pradesh, 
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Malhar Plates of Pag^iava King SDrabala 

[Metres: vv. 1, 2, 6, 7 Sragdhara ; v. 3 Upajati ; v. 4 Indravajra' 
v. 5 Malitii ; vv. 8, 9 Anushtubh ] 


TEXT 

FIRST PLATE : SECOND SIDE 

1 I6 Om Svasty = aparimita-guna-samudayasya bhagavatas 
tri (Tri)sulapaner-vva- 

2 ra-vrishabha-valianasya sphurad - bhujaga-parikarasy- 
anang =anga-vidhvatsinah 17 

3 tri(tri)daSa-pati-nuta-charan = abja-yugalasya sri- 
Jayefcvara-bhattarakasy = e- 

4 vam iasanamh (nam) likhyate sri - Udirnnavair =anu* 
rnatyaya 18 [»*] Tatah 19 -A- 

5 sid = yalj Pandavanah(nam) suvimi (ma) la-yaia -° (^a) 
sam = anvaye bhuri-dkaninarii 

6 raj =abhut Me(n =Me) kalayamh(yah) kshitipati - tila- 
kah samprasut-oru-ki- 

7 rttilji [I*] 5rimam(man) sri-sariividhatu Jayabala itiyab 
khyapyate sya(svai)r = yya- 

8 5obhi[r*] = lloke '= &mim(smin)sarvvad =aivapiavaia- 
guQa-gaij-alankrita5 =charu-murtti[h*] [ill' 11 ] 

9 Tasy = asid = Vatsarajah sva-bhuja-bala*guo'5kkranta- 

£atru-pratapa[h*] 

10 Srimafn*] Vatsadhip = eva kshitipati-tilako vatsaiaja 
[h*] kshitl£a[h*l] 

11 putra[h*] sadvan£a- 81 ketur =mmaiiir =iva su-tnahan = 
unnatalj 5ri-niketa[h] 

SECOND PLATE : FIRST SIDE 

12 keyur = odbhasitat-sah sphurita-mani-rucha charu- 
pinoru-bahuh [||2*||] 
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13 Tasya putras = tat-pad-anudhyattah(tah) parama- 
maheSvarah paramabrahmanyafh*] 

14 parama-guru-devat-adhidaivata-viSeshah srimad(tnan) 

Srimatyam d<wya[tn] Droija[bha]- 

15 ttarikayam = utpannah Sri-mabaraja Nagabalah [«*] 
Nagaih ksharat-pra- 

16 sruta-danagaijdaih bhramat-patak = akulit = antaralah 
[i*] sainya- 

17 sphurah (ra) ch[-;hha]strarucha paritam virajate yasya 
raij-agya(gra)-bhumau [«3H*] 

18 Tata[h](ta)s = tasya putras = tat-pa(pa)d-anudhya 
(dhya) tah paramamabeSvarah 

19 paramabrahmanyah parama - guru - devat - adhidaivata- 
viSesha[h*] 

20 srimam 22 (man) Srimatyam devyam = Indra-bhattai i- 
kayam = ulpannali Sri 

21 maharaja-Bharatah [1*] lndro-daya - Sila-gun - anvita- 

22 ya audaryya-chaturyya-samanvitayah [i*] putra[h*] 

SECOND PLATE : SECOND SIDE 

23 prasuto = mala-cbaru-kantih Si (Sai)leodra-putrya 
iva Ka[r*]ttikeya[l?*] ["4“*] DaSara- 

24 tha-kula jatma(nma)d = Raghavasy = anujo = bhud- 
Bharata iti samantad = giyate ya[h*] 

25 kshitiSaih [I*] tadanu gunagano = pi praSray = 

anamra-rnurttir-Bharata-nripate - (ti)- 

26 r = asmibhbhutal 23 -endu-prakaSah [»5#*] Tasya 
putras = tatpadanudhyatah paramamahesva- 

27 rab paramabrahmaijyah paramagura(ru)-devat-5dbi- 
dai’vata-viSeshah Srimam(man) Sri- 
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28 matyafm] Mahadevyam = utpannh[h*] sri-maharaja 
£>urabalah [I*] 3rimacheha(ch-cha)ndr-an£u- 24 

29 kirtter = Bharatabala-nripasy = ottama rajapatm jata 
ya Kosalaya - 35 

30 m = Amaraja-kulaja 36 kirttim-uchchair = ddadhana I 
sasvad-dharmmadhikara-prativi- 

31 hitatay = ativa = loka (ka) prakasa yata (ta)h putraih 
[h*] 27 prapautrair = nnaya-vina- 

32 ya-ratai rajasinghaih 28 pratishtam(shtham) [II 6 II- ] 
Yo-sau-sarhpurnna-sakti-traya-vini- 

33 patit - aneka - samanta - murddha - prbnghra(dghp)$M~ 
otphu[l*]la-padma-dyuti 29 [cha]lanayat-a - 30 

34 kkranta-dik-chakkravalah [n I *] saumyah Sornasys 31 
vanSah 32 prabhava iti janl(naih) 

35 klrtyate yasya 

THIRD PLATE : FIRST SIDE 

36 ch= och[ch*]ai[h*] salj irimam (man) samva(ba) 
bhuva (v = a) pratima 31 -guna-gana (n = o)dirnnavairo- 
narendrah [II7II*] Tatab Me- 

37 kalayam Dakshina-rashtre Sam(Sa)ngama-gramake 
gramakuta-pramukham(khan) nayaka- 

38 pramukham[ 6 *] = cha gramam samajnapayati vidi- 
tam = atsu (stu) vo = msa (sma) bhir = aya [&*- 
gramalj 

39 s-odrangah s-oparikarah a(a)-chata-bhat.a-prave£i sa- 
nidhi[bi*] s-opanidhih cliora- 

40 daijda-varjjitab chatuh slma-paryyantah a-chandrarka- 
kskiti-taraka-nirodhena ma- 

41 ta-pitrar (tror) = atmanas = cha puny-abhivriddhaya 
yatra vaijika-Manoralha-pautrasya Bo- 
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42 ta-putrasya Narasirighasya 34 prasadikritas =tad = 
anen = apy = asmad-anumatya bha- 

43 gavatah sri-Jayesvara bhattarakasya pratipadit = ety = 
avagamya yad-uchitam-upanayana- 

44 sukham prativatsyath = eti [I*] svayam = ajnapana (na) 
[I*] ye ch = asmad-vange 35 samupadyante rajanas = 
tair = ap = i- 

45 yam dattir =anumodanIy =anutpa (pa)laniya cha [l*]yaj 
6 =ch =ai (ch =e) mam dattim vilopen =apadayishya- 

46 ti sa panchabhir = mmahapatakaih sa[m*jyukta] 
[h*] sya (sya)t [n*] [Bahubhir = vvasudha bhukta 
rajabhi[h] sa- 

47 garadidi (bhi) h [I*] yasya yasya yada bhumis = tasya 
tasya tada phalam [8n^] shashti 

48 varsha-sahasrani svargge modati bhumb(mi) dah[l*] 
achchhetta ch = anumanta cha ta- 

49 ny-eva narake vased(t [N9ii*] i)ti samiiiptan — ch = edam 
£asana[m] [II*] 

THIRD PLATE : SECOND SIDE 

50 pravarddhamana(na)- vijaya - rajya - sa [m*] vatsare = 
sht.ime Karttika-kri- 

51 shna-pakshe (ksh = ai) kadaSyam Purvva-phalgunyam 
Budhadinen = eti [n*] likhita- 

52 n =ch = edam Sasanam £>iven = otkirnnan =cha Mahiro. 
ken = eti H 


Seal 

[^ripurushah] 

[We are thankful to Dr. G. S. Gai and Dr. K. V. Ramesh 
for some useful suggestions.] 
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Notes: 

1- E P • tod.. Vol. XXVII, pp. 132. ff.; CII., Vol. V, pp.82 ff. and pi. 

2. Ibid., plate facing pages 140-41. 

3. Ibid., p. 132. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 39 ff. and plate. 

5. CII., Vol. Ill, pp. 106 ff., plate XIV. 

6. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, No. 9, plate facing p 48. 

7. Ibid.. Vol. XXXIII, No. 41, plate facing p. 212. 

8. Ibid., Vol. XXVII, pages 140-43. 

9. Ibid., see p. 140. 

10. Ibid., see pages 140-41. 

11. Since no other name is given either before or after the word 
*Mahadevyam , vve may as well take this as her proper name. 

12. See text lines, 27-28. 

13. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, p. 145, text lines 31-34. 

14. Ibid., p. 137. 

15. Cf. Ibid., pp. 134 and 143. 

16. Expressed by symbol. 

17. Read vidhvamsinah. 

18. Read anumatya. 

19. The text from Aparimita (line 1) to Tatah (line 4) is not found in 
Bamhani plates. 

20. The scribe has attempted to erase the dirgha in yasci. 

21. Read vamsa. 

22. The word trimam is not found in Bamhani plates. 

23. Read — asmin — bhu. 

24. Read am&u- 

25. In Bamhani plates it is engraved as Kausalayam• 

26. Amaraja-kula or Amararya-kula, as a family may possibly have 
some connection with the Amarakantak hills, which is a part of the Mikul 
(Mekala) hills (See, N. L. Dcy : The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 
and Medieval India , p. 4). 

27. In Bamhani plates, instead of this word, ratraih was engraved. 

28. Read rajasimhaih . 

29. In Bamhani plates this word was engraved as papardati and was 
corrected by Chhabra as padma-dyuti. 

30. In Bamhani plates this word is engraved as chalanayaga. 

31. In Bamhani plates, instead of this word Somasyar, sdyathnpa is 
engraved. This is read by Chhabra as Sd=yan=cha. 

32. Read vamtah. 

33. In Bamhani plates we find sarvabhu-yasra triyam which was 
corrected by Chhabra as sarvabhaumah prathita. 

34. Read Narasimhasya . 

35. Read vamse . 
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kakatiya coins and measures : P.V. Parabrahma Sastry. 
Pub : Govt, of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad; 1975 ; pp. 23, price 
not mentioned. 

This small monograph by P. V. Parabrahma Sastry deals 
with the coins and measures of the Kakatiyas. Though 
hundreds of inscriptions of this dynasty had been discovered 
not a single authentic coin of the Kakatiyas was reported 
so far. Some coins with the legend Kakati Rudradeva were 
ascribed to this dynasty. But this was questioned by 
numismatists headed by N. Venkataramanayya who has 
conclusively proved that such coins in question belonged to 
the Gajapatis of Orissa. 

In the meantime, the discovery of the Khandavalli plates 
has added ' a new dimension to the problem. The seal of 
this copper plate is more interesting. It contains the legend 
Dayagajake'sari. This title was assumed by Prataparudra. 
The earlier Kakatiya kings right from the time of Prola I 
had similar titles. From this the author has rightly concluded 
that the titles Dayagajakesari and Rayagajakesari refer to 
the Kakatiya kings. 

About a century ago some coins with the legends mentioned 
above were discovered and they were ascribed to some 
minor Chalukya chiefs. But now it has become clear that 
they belong to the Kakatiyas. So, for the first time we have 
unquestionable Kakatiya coins. The credit should go to 
P.V.P. Sastry, the author of the present monograph. 

While dealing with queen Rudramadevi the author has 
relied heavily on Pratapacharitamu and SiddhesvaracharUamu 
which are by no means historical. A historian should care¬ 
fully avoid such unreliable traditional accounts. Further the 
Rachapatnam hoard has been taken to represent the war 
indemnity paid by Sivuija Mahadiva to Rudramadevi. The 
presence of the coins of Mahidiva’s successor RSmachandra 
in the hoard makes that assumption absurd. Mistakes die 
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hard. B"t the author does not seem to have noticed it. 
The two-page account on the Kakatiya measures is very 
sketchy. The photographs are good. 

The author and the general editor N. Ramesan deserve 
our thanks for this fine monograph. 

A. V. Narasimha Murthy 


1] Epigraphia andhrica, vol. II (1974). Editors : N. Venkata- 
ramanayya and P. V. Paiabrahma Sastri. Jt. Editor: Md. 
Waheed Khan. Price : Not given. 

2] Epigraphia andhrica, Vol. Ill (1974). N. Venkataramanayya 
and P. V. Parabrahma Sastri. Jt. Editor : N. Ramesan. Price : 
Not given. 

The issues reviewed here are both published by the Govt, 
of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. Of tiese, Vol. II contains eleven 
articles written by experienced as well as upcoming epigraphists. 
The texts of the inscriptions are carefi.lly read and edited and are 
prefaced by scholarly and considered discussions on the purport 
and importance of each edited record. For those who would 
like to depend more on their own eyes and deciphering skill there 
are excellent facsimilies. 

The present reviewer, however, deems it necessary to point out 
the fact that modern researchers have a tendency to iguore latest 
writings on topics of interest, the field of epigraphy not excluded. 
As an instance we may allude to the article on the Kurkiyal inscri¬ 
ption wherein the learned editor has given the name of Jinavalla- 
bha’s mother as Vabbanabbe inspite of the fact that no less an 
authority than G. S. Gai, formerly Chief Epigraphist to the 
Govt, of India, hasjshown beyond any doubt that the name should 
properly be Abbanabbe. So also though the same authority has 
proved the untenability of the identification of Pampa s 
samadhi at Bodhan there is a laborious article harping on the 
same point. 

In Volume III are edited six copper-plate inscriptions issued 
by the Eastern Chalukyas ofVengi. Each charter is given the 
benefit of excellent illustration. The Charters are important each 
in its own way and have been edited v'ith competence and care. 
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Inspite of the minor drawbacks pointed out earlier the present 
series, if brought out regularly, is bound to be extremely usefu 
to epigraphists, researchers and historians. We fervently hope 
that other state governments will soon follow the lead and bring 
out such series which will go a long way in bringing to light more 
and more of the seemingly inexhaustible number of inscriptions in 
our country. 

K. V. Ramesh 


Inscriptions of andhra pradesh : Warangal district: 
Editor: N. Venkataramanayya. General Editor : N. Ramesan. 
Pub. The Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad 
1974. Price Rs. 86.00, pp. xi and 325, plates 14. 

It is about seven decades ago that the inscriptions of Nellore 
District (then included in Madras Presidency) were edited by 
Butterworth and Venugopalachetty. As far as Andhra is 
concerned this was the first time that the texts ot the inscri¬ 
ptions discovered in a particular district were edited and 
published. It is very heartening to note that the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology and Museums, Government of Andhra 
Pradesh has now taken up the publication of the texts of 
inscriptions collect;d from each district in Andhra Pradesh. 
Such publications greatly help the scholars who take up the 
task of reconstructing the regional history which is very 
essential in these days of specialisation. In the light of this, 
we are confident that the scholarly world will welcome this 
volume. It contains 142 inscriptions in^ all belonging to 
different dynasties like the Rasht.rakutas, the Kalyaiii 
Chajukyas and the Kakatlyas and to different languages viz. 
Telugu, Kannada and Sanskrit. Naturally the bulk of the 
epigraphs belongs to the Kakatiya rulers and their times. 
Some interesting inscriptions like the Govindapuram epigraph 
which gives the genealogy of the Polavasa chiefs, the Koravi 
and Guduru records which give some details about the 
less-known Mudugoijda-ChSlukyas and a few others menti¬ 
oning some of the important subordinate chiefs of the 
Kakatlyas included in this volume deserve special mention 
Another inscription from Urusugutta (No. 100) is a good, 
example of the Kavya type of inscriptions. This volume 
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contains a historical introduction narrated in the light of the 
inscriptions edited in it and a useful index. Each inscription 
is preceded by a brief introduction. Inclusion of good 
facsimiles of fourteen important inscriptions has certainly 
enhanced the value of the volume. However, some minor 
mistakes have crept in. For example, the readings to/o(/a)- 
r anga (p.2 text line 9) and talarahge (p.2 text lines 12-13) 
are to be corrected as tala(la)i:anga and tala range respectively. 
Though these are of no consequence to the historians the 
linguists attach importance to the forms with r and 
r.‘ Some of the inscriptions published in this volume have 
been edited in some earlier works like Hyderabad Archaeo¬ 
logical Series 19. Had the cross-references been provided 
to such items it would have been helpful for easy reference. 
The texts of the inscriptions are printed in Telugu script. 
If they had been transliterated into Roman script also (as 
in the Epigraphia Camatica series) more scholars would have 
been benefitted. It is hoped that this suggestion will be 
implemented in the forthcoming volumes. Though the present 
reviewer is fully aware of the high cost involved in the 
production of such technical works as the present one under 
review he would like to express his cherished hope that in 
future such volumes will be made available to the interested 
scholars at subsidised price. In so far as the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh are the publishers of this series such 
concessional pricing of the volumes is well nigh practicable. 

Epigraphists and historians who no doubt welcome the 
publication of this carefully prepared volume eagerly await 
similar subsequent issues. 


S. S. Ramachandra Murthy 
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